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EDITOR lAL NOTE. 

The volume now issued finishes Volume II. of the original, of which 
a portion appears in Volume IIL of the English Translation. The first 
chapter of this volume conresponds to Chapter VII. of Volume II. of 
the original^ which treats of the Divinity of Christ. The remaining third 
volume of the German Edition will occupy three volumes in the English 
Translation, making seven volumes in all. 

A. R BRUCE. 
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CHAPTER 1.* 

THE DOCTRINE OF THE HOMOUSIA OF THE SON OF GOD 

WITH GOD HIMSELF.' 

Is the Divine which appeared on the earth and has made 
its presence actively felt, identical with the supremely Divine 
that rules heaven and earth? Did the Divine which appeared 
on the earth enter into a close and permanent union with 
human nature, so that it has actually traiisfigui ed it and raised 

» Vide Preface. 

- See the 0pp. Athanas., nnd in addition the works of the other Church 
Fathers of the fourth centtiry, above all, those of Hilary, the Cap'^ntlociaus and 
Jerome J the Cliurcli Histories of Sulpicios, RufinuSj Socrates, Sozomeiij i heodoret, 
GelasiuS} fhe Vita Constantim of EasebiuS) the Fanarion of Epiplianiiis, and the 
Codex Theodonamis ed. Ifonel; on die other side, the {ragments of the Church 
History of Philostorgius ; of the secular historians, Ammiau in particular. For the 
proceedings of the Councils see Mansi Collect. Cone. v. II, and HI. ; Hefele, Con- 
ciliengesch. 2nd ed. v. I. and II. j Walch, Historie der Ketzereien v. II. and III. ; 
Mttnscher, Ueber dm Sinn der mcSiu Glattbensformel, in Henke*s Neues Magaziu, 
VI., p. 334 f.; Caspari, Quellen vxc Gesch. des Tat^symbols, 4 vols., 1866 C; 
Hahn, Bibliotliek der Symbole, 2nd ed. 1877; Hort, On the Constantinop. Creed and 
other Eastern Creeds of the fourth centttr)', 1876 ; Svvainson, The Nicene and Apostles' 
Creeds, 1875; Bright, Notes on the Canons of the first four General Councils, 18S2 ; 
my art. ^'Koastauiiuop. Symbol" in Herzog's R.-£ucykl., 2nd ed. Besides the 
historical works of Baronios, Tillemont, Basoage, Gibhon, Schr6ckh, de Broglie, 
Wietersheim, Richter, Kaufmann, Hertzberg, Chastel, Schiller, Victor Schultze, and 
Boissier, above all, Ranke, (also Loning, Gesch. d. deut.schen Kirchcnrechts. vol. I.) 
and others, the references in Fabricius-iiariess, the careful biographies of the 
Fathers of the fourth century by Bohringer, and the Histories of Dogma by Peta- 
vins, Sdiwane, Baur, Docner ^tw. Gescb. d. L. d. Feison Christie Newman 
(Aliens of the fonrdi century), Nitssch, Schults, and Thomasius may he a>nsulted. 
On I-ucian; see my article in Herzog's R.-Encyklop. v. VIII. 2, and in my Alt- 
christi. Lit. Gesch. vol. T. On Arius : Maimbourg, Hist, de rArtanii^me, 1673, Trava.sa, 
Storia della vita di Ario, 1746; Hassenkamp, Hist. Ariaiut coutioversise, 1845; 
KevQlou^ De TArianisme des peuples germaniques, 1850; Staik, Versuch einer 
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it to the plane of the eternal? These two questions necessarily 
arose out of the combination of the incarnation of the Logos 
and the deification of the human nature (See Vol. III., p. 289 ff.) 
Along with the questions, however, the answers too were given. 
But it was only after severe conflicts that these answers were 
able to estabhsh themselves in the Church as dogmas. The 
reasons of the delay in their acceptance have been partly already 
indicated in Vol. III., pp. 167 ff, and will further appear in 
what follows. In the fourth century the first question was 
the dominant one in the Church, and in the succeeding cen- 
turies the second. We have to do with the first to begin with. 
It was finally answered at the so-called SeccHid CEcumenical 
Council, 381, more properly in the year 383. The Council of 
Nicaea (325) and the death of Constantine (361) mark off the 
main stages in the controversy. 

I. FROM THE BEGINNING OF THE CONTROVERSY TO THE 

COUNaL OF NIC^. 

At the great Oriental Council which met at Antioch about 
the year 268, the Lc^os doctrine was definitely accepted, 

Gesch. des Arianisan, 9 vols., 1783 f.; Kdlling, Gesdi. der atianisclieD HSresie) a 
vols., 1874, 1883 ; GwBtkin, Studies of Arianism, 1882. On Athanasius : Mdhler, 

Athan. d. Or., 1827; Voigt, Die Lehre d. Athan., 1861; Cureton, The Festal 
Letters of Athan., 1848; Larsow, Die Festbriefe des hi. Athan., 1852; Sievers, 
Ztschr. f. d. hist Theol., 1868, I. ; Fialon, St. Athanase, 1877 j Atzberger, Die 
LogosiehTe d. hL A&an., 1880 (on this ThLZ., 1880, No. 8) Eichhorn, Athan. da 
vita ascetics, 188& On Maroelliis: Zafan, M. von Ancyra, 1867; Klose, Gesch. d. 
L. des Marcel and Photin, 1837. ReinkeDS, Hilarins, 1864; Kffilger, Lucifer, 1886, 
and in the Ztschr. f. wis?;. Theol , 18S8, p. 434 ff. 5 Klose, Ge*!ch. und Lehre des 
EuDomius, 1833 ; Rode, (lesch. der Reaction des Kaiser Julian, 1S77 (also the 
works of Naville, Kendall and Miicke) j UUmann, Gregor v. Naz., 2nd ed. 1867; 
Drttseke) Quacst Nazians. Specimen, 1876; Rupp, Gregor v. Nyssa, 1834; Klose, 
Banlitts, 183s; Fialon, St. Basile^ 2nd edit. 1869; Rade^ Damasus, 1882; Forster, 
Ambrosius, 1884: Zockler, HieronymiTs, 1875; Giildenpenning and Ifland, Theo- 
dosias d. Gr., 1878; Lanj^en, Gesch. d. rotii. Kirche, I. iSSi. In addition the 
articles on the subject in Herzog's R.-Eucykl. (particularly those by Mdller) and 
in the Did of Christ Biographj, and very specially the article Euseblns by Light- 
foot. The most thorough recent investigation of the subject is that Ij Gwatkin 
above mentioned. The accounts of the doctrines of Arius and Athanasius in 
Bohringer are thoroughly good and well-nigh exhaustive. The literary and critical 
studies of the Benedictines, in their editions, and those of TiUemont form the basis 
of the more recent works also, and so for they have not been amrpassed. 
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-while the "Homoousios** on the other hand was rejected/ 
The most learned man whom the East at that time. possessed, 
Lucian (of Samosata ?) took up the work of the excommunicated 
metropolitan, Paul of Samosata. First educated at the school 
of Edessa, where since the days of Bardesanes a free and 
original spirit had prevailed, then a follower of Paul, he got 
from the latter his dislike to the theology of ''the ancient 
teachers", and with this he united the critical study of the 
Bible, a subject in which he became a master. He founded 
in Anttoch an ex^etical-theological school which, during the 
time of the three episcopates of Domnus, Timaus and Cyril, 
-was not in communion with the Church there, but which after- 
wards, shortly before the martyrdom of Lucian, made its peace 
with the Church. 

This school is the nursery of the Arian doctrine, and Lucian, 
its head, is the Arius before Arius. Lucian started from the 
Christology of Paul, but, following the tendency of the time, 
and perhaps also because he was convinced on exegetical 
grounds, he united it with the Logos Christology, and so 
created a fixed form of doctrine- " It is probable that it was 
only gradually he allowed the Logos doctrine to have stronger 
influence on the Adoptian form. This explains why it was not 
till towards the end of his life that he was able to bridge over 
his differences with the Church. He was revered by his pupils 
both as the teacher par excellence, and in his character as 
ascetic; his martyrdom, which occurred in the year 311 or 312, 
increased his reputation. The remembrance of having sat at 
the feet of Lucian was a firm bond of union amongst his 
pupils. After the time of persecution they received influential 
/ecclesiastical posts. ' There was no longer anything to recall 

' See Vol. iii., pp. 40, 45. 

- It is extremely probable that Lucian's study of Origen too had convinced him 
•of the correctness of the Logos doctrine. We have to regard his doctrine as a 
■combination of the doctrines of Paul and Origen. Lucian and Origen are classed 
togedier by ^ph., H. 76, 3, as teachen of the Arians. 

* Amongst Lueian's pupils were Arius, Euselnits of Nioomedia, M enopliaatns of 
EphesBs, Theognis of Nicaee, Maris of Chalcedon, Athanusius of Anasaitus 

the sophist Asterius, and Leontius, afterwards bishop of Antioch, and others. la Syria 
the pupils of Dorotheus — ^aamely, Eusebius of Caesar ea and Pattiinus of Tyre were 
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the fact that their master had formerly been outside of the 
Church. These pupils as a body afterwards came into conflict 
more or less strongly with the Alexandrian theology. So far 
as we know, no single one of them was distinguished as a 
religious character ; but they knew what they wanted ; they 
were absolutely convinced of the truth of their school-doctrine, 
which had reason and Scripture on its side. This is what 
characterises the school. At a time when the Church doctrine 
was in the direst confusion, and was threatening to disappear, 
and when the union of tradition, Scripture, and philosophical 
speculation in the form of dogma had been already called for^ 
but had not yet been accomplished, this school was conscious 
of possessing an established system of doctrine which at the 
same time permitted freedom. This was its strength.^ 

The accounts of Lucian's Christology which have been handed 
down are meagre enough, still they give us a sufficiently clear 
picture of his views. God is One; there is nothing equal to 
Him; for everything besides Him is created. He has created 

supporters of Arius, as were also many of Origen's admirers. As regards the oilier 
partisans of Arius who are known to us by name, we do not know whether they 
were pupils of Lucian or not Egypt and Libya are represented by Theonas of 
Mamiaricii, Secundns of Ptolemais and the ptesbjrter Geoigius of Alexandria, and 
further, according to Phllosturghts, by Daches of Bereaice, Secundus of Tauchira^ 
Sentinnus of Boraum, Zopyrus of Barkaand Meletiusof Lykopolis. In other provinces, 
we have Petrophilus of ScythopoHs, Narcissus of Neronias. Tlieodotus ofLaodicea^ 
Gregorius of Berytus and Aetius of Lydda. Philostorgius further mentioos others, 
but he also reckons as belonging to his party those old bishops who did not live 
to see the outbieak of the controversy and who accordingly have been claimed by 
die orthodox side as well; see Gwatkin 1. c, p. 31. For other names of presbyters 
and deacons at Alexandria who held Arian views, see the letters of Alexander in 
Theodoref, T. 4, and Socrates, I. 6. 

* These pupils of Lucian must liave displayed ail the self-consciousnes$, the 
assurance, and the anN^ianee of a youthlul «ttliislve sdiool (<k rl}$ «&rl|f ^irAyrt^ 
^Av ^pmrploi^ says Epiphanius ui one place, H. 69, 5), haughtily setting themselves 
far above the "ancients" and pitying their want of intelligence. Highly characteristic 
in this respect is the account of Alexander, their opponent, after making all 
allowance for the malevolent element in itj see very .specially the following 
passage, Theodoret, IL E/L4): TSv^Xi''^^**^i<''^7'^f^^***^^'^''Ui^tof'^*** 
oifii oJq iifuU wtUim» ifuAir«fU¥ hiasn^hoti l|i^«fiH«f Mx/nrmt Akk* Mi 
r«fv vSv leianxxo^ vvXXttTOvpySv rivk t<s iiSrpn vo^ta^ {lyoCvraf (i.6voi ro^i xai 
axTJ^jtrevrc kxi loyfj-xrav tvperxt Xiyovrt^ tlvatt, xxl avTo7i; aToxexasAt/^'Sa/ ^d/e/?, 
itTTtp ouStvt r&v uiro rbv ^Kiov irepu) tts^uksv ixQttv tlf 'ivvoiatv. One may further 
compare the introduction to the Thalia. 
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the Logos or Wisdom — who is to be distinguished from the 
inner divine Logos — out of the things that are not (i^ ow. cvrccv), 
and sent him into the world. * This Logos has taken a human 
body though not a human soul, and accordingly all the feelings 
and spiritual struggles of Christ are to be attributed to the 
Logos. Christ has made known the Father to us, and by being 
man and by his death has given us an example of patience. 
This exhausts his work, by means of which — for so we may 
complete the thought — ^he, constantly progressing, has entered 
into perfect glory. It is the doctrine of Paul of Samosata, 
but instead of man it is a created heavenly being who here 
becomes "Lord". Lucian must have put all the emphasis 
on the ''out oif the things that are not" [i^ owe ovrav) and 
on the "progress** (Tfiojtovij). The creaturehood of the Son, 
the denial of his co^temity with the Father, and the unchange- 
ableness of the Son achieved by constant progress and constancy, 
constitute the main articles in the doctrine of Lucian and his 
school. Just because of this he refuses to recognise in the Son 
the perfectly equal image of the ousm or substance of the 
LaLiier (Philost. IL 1 5). ' There can be no doubt as to the 

> He is tlius a created ^God,*' 

^ For the proofs of wliat is here said regarding Lucian see my article '^Luciaii" 
10 Herz<^s R.-Encykl., 2ad ed. VoL VIII. Here I give merely the following. For 

the close connection between Arius and Lucian we possess a series of \vi(nesses. 
Alexander of Alex, says expressly in his letter to Alexander ('riieodoret H.F-. I.4) 
that Arius started from Luciao. Arius himself in his letter lu Eusebius of Nicomedia 
describes himself and his friend as SvAAvvJCMrvi^rtf^; Fhilostorgins enumerates tiie 
pupils of Lucian, whom he regards as the friends of Arius (II. 14X and lets us 
see (II. 3, 13 — 15 and III. 15) that at the beginning of ilie fifth century Lucian 
was still regarded as the patriarch and teacher of the Arians. Epiphanius (Ha?r. 
43. I) and Fhilostorgius (1. c.) inform us that Lucian was revered by the Arians 
as a mar^. Epiphanius and lif arius Victorinut call the Arians <*Ludamsts'* (see 
also Epi^. H. 76. 3). SoBomen rdates that the Fathers of Arian or semi-Arian 
views assembled in Antioch in the year 341 accepted a confession of faith of 
Lucian's (III. 5). This confession is, it is true, given by Athanasius (de synodis 23), 
Socrates (II. 10) and Hilary (de synod. 29) without any statement as to its havintj^ 
originated with Luciauj but Sozomen informs us that a semi-Ariau synod which 
met in Carta in 367 also recognised it as Lucianist (VI. 12). According to the 
author of the seven dialogues on the Trinity, who was probably Maximns Confessor, 
the Macedonians did the same (Dial. TTl. in Theodoreti Opp, V. 2, p. 991 sq., ed. 
Schultze and Noss). The senii-Arians also at the syncKl of S'eleucia in 359 .seem 
to have ascribed the Confession to Lucian (see Caspai'i, Alte und neue Quellen zur 
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philosophy to which Lucian adhered* He worked with the 
means supplied by the critical and dialectic philosophy of 
Aristotle, although indeed his conception of God was Platonic, 
and though his Logos doctrine had nothing in common vrith 

the teaching of Aristotle. His opponents have expressly informed 
us that his pupils turned to account the Aristotelian philosophy. * 
If one recollects that in the third century the Theodotian-Adop- 
tian Christology was founded by the help of what was supplied 
by Aristotelianism, and that the Theodotians were also given 
to the critical study of the liible,* the connection between 
Arianism and Adojitianism thus becomes clear. It is incorrect 
to trace the entire opposition between the Orthodox and the 
Arians to the opposition between Platonism and Aristotelianism, 
incorrect if for no other reason because a strong Platonic 
element is contained in what they possess in common— namely, 
the doctrine of God and of the Logos ; but it is correct to say 
that the opposition cannot be understood if regard is not had 
to the different philosophical methods employed.* In Luciatis 
teaching Adoptiamsm is combined^ with the dacinne af the 
Logos as a creature {xrhfia), and this form of doctrine is developed 
by the aid of the Aristotelian philosophy and based on the 

Gesch. d. Taufsymbols, p. 42 f., n. 18). Since Sozomen himself, however, questions, 
the correctness of the view which attributes it to Lucian, and since, moreover, other 
reasons may be alleged against it, we ought with Caspari to regard the creed as- 
ft redaction of » confession of I«ucuui^s. This &ct too shews wliat a high reputation 
the niar^ had in those circles. That Luctan's school was fve^minently an exegetical 
one is evident amongst other things from Lucian's weIl>1cnown activity in textua) 
criticism, as well as from Philostorg. (III. 15). 

1 See on Arius, e.g., Epiphan. H. 60 c. 69. on Aetius. who wrts indirectly a pupil 
of Lucian (Philostorg. III. t^v the numerous passages in the Cappadocians and 
Epiphanitis H. 76 T. III., p. 251, ed. Oehler. Besides, ia almost every sentence of 
what is left us of the writings of A£tiiis we see tile Aristoteliao. Fhilostorgitts testifies 
to the fact that he specially occupied himself with Logic and Gramm ar ; see above 
all, the little work of Aiitius in 74 theses, which Kpiphanius (H. 76) has preserved 
for us. in his application of Aristoteliaoism Aiitius, however, went further than AriuSy 
as is peculiarly evident from the thesis of the knowableaess of God. 

» See Vol. III., p. 24. 

* Correctly given in Baur, L. v. d. Dreieinigkeit L, p. 387 ff. — not at all clear 
in Dofiier op, cit. L, p. 859. 

« It is sdf*evident that this combination deprived Patd's system of doctrine of 
all the merit which it contained. 
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critical exegesis of the Bible, Aristotelian Rationalism dominated 
the school. The thought of an actual redemption was put in 
the background. The Christian interest iii monotheism is 
exhausted by the statement that the predicate " underived '* 
attaches to one single being only. This interest in the "un- 
begotten begetter", and also, what is closely connected with 
it, the ranging of all theolotrical thoughts under the antithesis 
of first cause or God, and creation, are also Aristotelian. 
Theology here became a "Technology , that is, a doctrine of 
the un begotten and the begotten ^ which was worked out in 
syllogisms and based on the sacred codex. 

A pupU of Lucian named Ariu8» perhaps a Lybian by birth, 
became when already well up in years, first deacon in Alexan- 
dria, and afterwards presbjrter in the church of Baukalis. The 
presbyters there at that period still possessed a more indepen- 
dent position than an3rwhere else** Owing, however, to the 
influence of the martyr bishop Peter (+311) a tendency 
had gained ascendency in the episcopate in Alexandria, which 
led to Christian doctrine being sharply marked oflf from the 
teachings of Greek philosophy (fA»iii/MtT» r^^ *£AAifyix$^ 
:piX070(pix^) the presence of which had been observed in 
Origen, and in general shewed itself in a distrust of 

* According to Theodoret (llaer. fab. IV. 3) it was Aetius himself who called 
thec^gy ^^teduiology." Perhaps the most characteristic example of how this technology 
treated purely religions language is to be found in the benediction widi which 
Aetius conduded one of liis works (Epiphan. H, 76. T. III., p. 222, ed. Oehler). 

7rparetyoffv$iii Ctto toV XTroarac^tvToc X^ittov^ vtottxvtoq re x^^Ou; Trpo 

Xf$rr^ *Inn9 Tif nvplifi ^ftMv, h* 9v irttrm iS^ec tm Tecrpi mu v6v it«2 iti xo^ 
iU rede etiSvai tMv tMvm. *A(ui^v. This reminds us mmittHs muimuUs of the 

benediction of the modern rationalistic preadmr, **The grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the i-reat teacher and friend of men, be with you all." I am glad further 
10 see that Kupp too (Gregor von Nyssa, p. 137) has connected the conception of 
iyf VMyr/ff^ as being a oeitfnl one in l^momius, with the ft^wttfit mvtSv hthtfrw 
of Aristotle. 

* Spite^ however, of what we know of the Mdetlan sdiisni in Alexandria and 
of the temponuy connection of Arius with it, (cf. also the schism of CoUutbus) it 

is not very clear if the outbreak of the Arian controversy is connected with the 
opposition between episcopate and preshyterate (against Kohringer). T!ie Alexandrian 
Presbyters were at that time actual Paroclii. There are some obscure references in 
the letter of Alexander fTheodoret 1. 4), see Gwalkin, p. 29. 
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"scientific" theolo^, while at the same time the thought 
of the distinction between the Logos and the Father was 
given a secondary place. * Arius nevertheless fearlessly advanced 
the views he had learned from Lucian. The description we 
get of him is that of a man of o^rave appearance and a strict 
ascetic, but at the same time atfable and of a prepossessin g 
character, thouc^h vain. He was highly respected in the city ; 
the ascetics and the virgins were specially attached to him. 
His activity had been recognised also by the new bishop 
Alexander who began his episcopate in 313. The outbreak of 
the controversy is wrapped in obscurity, owing to the fact 
that the accounts are mutually contradictory. According to the 
oldest testimony it was an opinion expressed by Arius when 
questioned by the bishop on a certain passage of Scripture, and 
to which he obstinately adhered, which really began the con- 
troversy, ' possibly in the year 31 8. Since the persecution had 
ceased* the Christological question was the dominant one in the 
Alexandrian Church. Arius was not the first to raise it. On 
the contrary he was able later on to remind the bishop how 
the latter had often both in the Church and in the Council of 
Presbyters {iv (JLeuY, ri? IxjsAjjy/f xat) wve^piop irA«o-r^cx/^) refuted 
the Valentinian Christolog}'-, according to which the Son is an 
emanation, — the rvlaaicli.ean, according to which the Son is a 
consubstantial part of the Father {fjcspoc hfj.ocij7iov tqu TrxTpocj^ 
— the Sabellian, according to which the Godhead involves the 
identity of the Son and Father (y ), — til at of Hieracas. 

according to which the Son is a torch lighted at the torch of 
the Father, that Son and Father are a bipartite light and so 
on, — and how he, Arius, had ai^reed with him. ^ It was onh' 
after considerable hesitation and perhaps vacillation too, tliat 

* S«e Vol. III., p. 99 ff. 

2 See Coustantiue's letter in Euseb., Vita Constapt. II. 69; the notices in the 
Church h»tomo$ aaoA in Epiphanius (II. 69. 4) con hardly be roponcilcd with it. 
Along with Constantine's statements the aoeonnt of Socrates is specially worthy of 
consideration (I. 5). 

• Ep Arii ad Alex, in Athanas. de synod. 16 and Epiphan. H. 69. 7. According 
to Philostorg. I. 3, the exertion*; of Arius had very specially contributed to bring 
about the election of Ale.xander as bishop, although he could then have become 
bishop himseUl 
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Alexander resolved on the excommunication of Arius. It took 
place at a Synod held in 321 or 320 in presence of about 
one hundred Egyptian and Lybian bishops. Along with Arius 
some presbyters and deacons of Alexandria, as well as the 
Lybian bishops Theonas and Secundus, were deposed. This 
did not quieten Arius. He sought and forthwith found support 
amongst his old friends, and above all, got the help of Eusebius 
of Nicomedia. This student-friend had an old cause of quarrel 
with Alexander, ' and, contrary to ecclesiastical law» had been 
transferred to Nicomedia by Ber3rtus, the most influential bishop ' 
at the court of the Empress, a sister of Constantine. Arius, 
driven out of Alexandria '*as an atheist", had written to him 
from Palestine.* He was able to appeal to a number of eastern 
bishops, and above all, to Eusebius of Caesarea; in fact he 
asserted that the eastern bishops agreed with him and had 
on this account been put under the ban by Alexander 
Eusebius of Nicomedia espoused the cause of Arius in the most 
energetic fashion in a large number of letters. Alexander on 
his part also looked about for allies. He wrote numerous letters 
to the bishops, two of which have been preserved — namely, the 
Encyclica, i.e., the official report of what had occurred, * and 
the epistle to Alexander, Bishop of Constantinople. (?) * In the 

1 Ep. Alexandri in Soar. I. 6 on Eusebius. Ti|y iriAM yit^ «&r«0 iuittimmitritv 

Xpovu 9iu7r\fWtaaiv vGv $tx tovtuv (by letters) ivavtSaxt ^ovXofJttvo^, a-xmntr/^treu 
lih ti; wT^p ToCruv ypdtpuv' '^pyc>i 5? ceiKvua-iv, «5a" brt vTrip exvrcV a-xovSet^wv 
rouro TToiet. His lust of ] ower is characterised by Alexander in the words (L c) 

' He is supposed to have l)een related to llie Emperor. Accordiug to a letter 
of Coiistantine*s of ft Uter dale (in Theodoret. H. E. I. 19) be remftined faithful 
to Licinins and had before (he catastrophe worked against Constantine. 

» Theodoiet H. E. I. 5, Epiph. H. 69 6. 

* See the letter to Paulimis of Tyre— which is put later by some — in Theodoret, 
H. E. I. 6. In thi>; letter Eusebius praises the zeal of the Church historian Eusebius 
iu the matter and blames Paulinus for his silence. He too ought to come to tlie 
help of Arius by giving a written opinion based on the theology of the Bible. 
There is a fragment of a letter of Eusebius to Arius in Athanastus, de synod. 17, 
where there are also other letters of the friends of Arius. 

^ Sec Socrat H. E. I. 6 and Albanas., Opp. I., p. 313 sq. (ed. Paris, 16S9, 
V- 397 sq.)- 

« Theodoret, H. E. I. 4. The address is probably incorrect j the letter is written 
to several persons. 
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latter letter, which is written in a very hostile tone, Alexander 
sought to check the powerftil propaganda of Ananisni. lie 
appealed to the bishops of the whole of Egypt and tlie Thebaid 
and further to the I ybian, Pentapolitan, Syrian, Lycio-Pam- 
])hyl!an, Asiatic, Cappadocian, and other bishops. Arius betook 
himself to Nico media and from there addressed a conciliatory 
epistle to the Alexandrian bishop which we still possess. * Me 
also composed at that time his Thalia, ' of whose contents which 
were partly in prose and partly in verse, we cannot form any 
very correct idea from the few fragments handed down to us 
by Athanasius. His supportors thought a great deal of this 
work while his opponents condemned it as profane, feeble, and 
affected.' A Bithynian Synod under the leadership ofEusebius 
decided for Arius/ and Eusebius of Caesarea entered into 
communication with Alexander of Alexandria in the character 
of mediator, in order to induce him to take a more favourable 
view of the doctrine of the excommunicated presb3rter.'* It 
may have been, more than ans^ing else, the political state of 
things which allowed Arius to find his way back once more 
to Alexandria. Under the patronage of some distinguished 
bishops with whom he had entered into correspondence, but 
who were not able to bring about any amicable arrangement 
with Alexander, Arius resumed his work in the city. * In the 
autumn of 323 Constantine, alter his victory over Licinia.s, be- 
came sole ruler in the Roman Empire. The controversy had 
already begun to rage in ail the coast-provinces of the East. 
Not only did the bishops contend with each other, but the 
common people too began to take sides, and the dispute was 
carried on in such a base manner that the Jews scoiifed at the 

* See note 3, p. 8. 

S On the Thalia $e« Athau., Orat c. Arian I, 2—10; de synod. 15. Philostor* 
gins IL 2 tells us that Arius pat his doctrine also into songs for sailors, millers, 
and travellers etc., la order thus to bring it to the notice of the lower classes. 

Athanasius also mentions sonj^s. We cnn see from this that Arius niade no distinc- 
tion between faith and jihilosophical theology. He followed the tendency of the 
time. His opponents are for him "heretics." 

* Sozom. I. 15. 

* The letter is in the Acts of the Second Nicene Council, Mansi XIII., p. 315. 

* Sozom. I. 15. 
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thing m the theatres, and turned the most sacred parts of the 
doctrine of the Church into ridicule. ' Constantine forthwith inter- 
fered. The very full letter which he sent to Alexander and 
Arius, " in 323 — 24, is one of ti:ie niosl iniporUnt inununients of 
his religious policy. The controversy is described as an idle 
wrangle over incomprehensible things, since the opponents are, 
he says, at one as regards the main point. ^ But the letter had no 
effect, nor was the court-bishop, Hosius of Cordova, who brought 
it, and who as an Occidental appeared to be committed to neither 
side, able to effect a reconciliation between the parties. In all 
probability, however, Hosius had already come to an under- 
standing * in Alexandria with Alexander, and the latter shortly 

^ £u:»eb., Vita Const. II. 61 ; Socrates I. 7 ; Theodoret I. 6 j ilie ilisconl extea<led 
even Into ftmities. 

* Vita 0)ttst n. 64—70, 

> CoDsUntine wrote tbe letter not as a theologian, but as Emperor, which ought 
in fairness to be reckoned to his credit. The introduction is veiy skilfully worded : 
the Emperor trusted that he would be able widi the help of the Eastern bishopa 

to compose the Donatist schism, and now he sees the East torn by a far more 
destructive schism. He offers his services as mediator and accordingly takes up an 
absolutely impartial position. " Alexander should not have a<>k.ed the ij[ue»tious and 
Arius slKMild not have answered diem; for such questions lie outside the " Law ; 
and above all, care ought to have been t$keo. not to bring th«n to the notice of 
the people. The opponents, who at bottom presumably had the same convictions, 
ought to come to an agreement and compose their differences; this is what is done 
in the schools of philosophy j those who attend them dispute, but they afterwards 
formulate tenns of agreement upon a common basw. It is only the common people 
sad ignorant bojw who quarrel about trifles.'* The close of the letter expresses the 
very great anxiety felt by the Emperor lest the grand work of restoring peace and 
xmity entrusted to him by Providence should be hindered. He accordingly most 
earnestly urges peage, even it ihey cannot actually agree. /« necessariis unitas^ in 
dubiis liber tas and — reserve, is thus the watchword of the Emperor; in faith in 
Providence «iid in the conception of the Supreme Being they are certainly one: 
for the iipholder of all has given to all a common light; differences of opinion 
on separate points are unavoidaV)le and are perfectly legitimate when there is 
radical unity in dogma. "Restore to me n^y i)eaceful days and my uudisturbed 
nights and do not allow me to spend what remains of my life in joylessness.'* 
The close is once more veiy effective: hehadalrcady started, he says, for Alexandria, 
bat had turned back when he heard of the split; the combatants may make it 
possible for him to come by becoming reconciled. This letter can hardly have 
been written \inder the influence of Eusebius of Nicomedia; still Xicomedia had 
already before this been the starting-point of a movement for bringing about 
imioD, as the conciliatory epistle of Arius and tlie pacific letter of his friends prove. 
^ If according to Socrat III. 7^ he at this time agitated in Alexandria the 

ONION IHlJJOUHiia-i ^;!.^i^^AR▼ 
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after took a journey to Nicomedia, thoroughly completed the 
understanding, talked over some otiier bishops there, and so 
prepared the way for the decision of the Council of Nicaea. ' 
The Emperor was won over by Hosius after he perceived the 
fruitiessness of his union-pohcy. ' He now summoned a General 
Council to meet at Nicaea, apparently on the advice of Hosius, ^ 
and the latter had the main share also in determining the 
choice of the formula proposed. ^ 

But before we take up the Council of Nicaea» we must get 
some idea of the doctrines of the contending parties. 

We still know what were the Christological formulae of Bishop 
Alexander which were attacked by Arius. * They were the 
words: *Af) $io9, dei vU^, aput Totrvip^ »fM vide^ vwfuir»px6t o 

question al)out ovtIx and u%6<frst<ri^^ it must have lieen in tlic western-orthodox 
sense. On the ulher haud, it iii said (I. c.) that Hosius wheu in Alexandria 
endeavoured to refute the doctrine of Sabellios. He might thus, as a matter of 
fact, regard himself as a mediator, namely, between the Artau and Sabellian 
doctrinal propositions: see on this t>elow. It is probable that a Synod was held 
in Alexandria during his slay there. 

1 Tills, it is true, is the account only of Philostorgius (I. 7), but there is no 

reason for mistrusting him. 

2 In Egypt the tumults were so serious that even the image of the Emperor 
was attacketl (Vita Const. III. 4). 

* This is Uie account given by Sulpicius .Severus, Cliron. IL 40 , •• Nica;na syuodu.^ 
auctore Hosio oonfecta hahebatar." 

4 Athan. hist. Arian. 42$ jNiiw^ whrvt Vl^Ur^, On Hosius see the 

lengthy article in the Diet, of Christ. Hiogr. Tlie life of this important and influential 
bishop covers the century between the death of Origen and the birth of Augustine. 

' From the letter of Arius to Eusebius of Nicomedia. 

^ Lit^'iff>!i' 'S. Ignatius; Vol. TI.. ]>. 90 ff.) has published a learned discussion 
on uyi-jy^ro:^ ^uiiderived) and «ye'wvifTOC (unbegotten) in the Fathers up till Athana- 
sius. Ignatius (Eph. 7) called the Son as to His Godhead ^^iifYhngri^ In Che 
furst decades of the Arian controversy no distinction was made between the words, 
/.^., the difference in the writing of them was not taken account of, and this 
produced fri^xhtful confusion. Still Athanasius saw clearly from the first that though 
the conception of generation mi<;ht hold good of the Son, that of becoming or 
derivation did not; s. de synod 3: rdv wttrifa (xivov 'uvapxov tfvr« iMe2 uyewifTOv 

lepi «f4Fv«v Mu fUiKfri iftotui rfi Txrpi iyiw^rov thuu iMi «^lh>, 4aA* ApXfi* 

(f%f<v Tov ytwi^ravrx irxripx. Spite of this he could say (1. c. c. 46) : toCto to 
^vofia — scil. diyevviiTOt, as if it were identical in form with aysv^TOi; — iii^opctex^' 
rii o'tsfAXtvifievx. ksu ot fttv, ro '6v f4,h ^i^Te ii ytwifisv^ t^fi '6^,ui 'e^ov tov aihiov. 
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xTOfZio riv) TTpoxysi 0 Osh^ rov ytcj, xs) Os::. xh u'loc, f$ XVTOV TOv 
d&z'j h vtj^: always God, always Son, at the same time Father, 
at the same time Son, the Son exists unbegotten with the 
Father, everlasting, uncreated, neither in conception nor in any 
smallest point does God excel the Son, always God, always 
Son, from God Himself the Son. 

^eyovTtv xyf/yrirov, 01 ie rd Mxt/ttov; see also the tiresome distinctions in the 
work Ue decret. synod. Nic.'* 28 sq. The distinctlou in fact between ytvwxv, yiy- 
VB^oit Krl^tiv was not yet itself a definite one. At a later period there was no 
hesitation in asserting that tlie Son both as God and as Man is yivvifT^; s. Joh. 
Damasc. I. 8 : Xf^ y*P »Wtmit Utt to iyevifrov, iik rsO his v yp«^6fieyov, 
'scxrtiTTOv 'vi TO i-i^ yev6iu.tvoy a-nffixtvei, to uyivvt/rov, twv $vo v ypx^6fJLevoVy 
^flAol TO ixif y evvi^Sev. From this ho infers thnt the Father only is xyev^viToc^ while 
the Son as God is yivvitrdi and indeed fj.ovoc ytwifrSi. Oii^ see from the 
wonderfiil wocd of Alexander^ iyfyifrffycMjc, what difficulties were created at first for 
the orthodox by dte <lyiy[ir]vr«c< AUianasins would have preferred to banish entirely 
the fatal word and not to have used it even for the Father. That it, as is the case 
with 6txoov(rto( also, was first used by the Gnostics and in fact by the V'alentiuians 
is evident from the striking passage in the letter of Ftolemdus to Flora c. 5, which 
has hitherto escaped the notice of diose who have investigated the subject. Ptole- 
mltts is there dealing with tlie <Hily good primal God) the primal ground of all 
Being and all things, with the true demiiu-ge and Satan. He writes amongst other 
things : xxi 'itjTxt {6 ^^(ztovpyoi;) fi\v KxrxitetrrtpoQ roG rtktlov Oeoi/, art ^tji 
yevvjfTCc ayfvvvfro? — f 7? ykp ivriv xyivviiTOi i w«Tifp, oZ rk xotvTK , . . 

fiti^uv Ksti Kupimrifoi rov ivTixetnivov yiwia-ireu kcu irifctt oi/a-tsct rt *eu 
^£0Wt w§^yiti>s Ttifk r^v itmrSfm rvArm tStwhu . . . r00 Ik w«r#(tc rUv {(Aaw t«0 
j^w^rtfv— 'that is dius the characteristic! — m oh<rtx ea-rh A^imftttet re kx) 
tcuTo6v^ airhoGv rt xeu fiOvonSi^, h Si toutdv (scil. tcC dytfitovpyoG) ovo-ix SiTTifv ix.sv 
Ttvit Svvxfziv Tpo^yixytVf avrhQ Se rov xfttTTCve: ?7-r;v slxStv. u^oi if tx vCv tcCto 
iopvfietTu, $eA,overay i*ail7v, irui axo fjuctg ecpx^^ "^^^ oAaiv oi/am re kxi Of^oAoyou- 
H*\niq viltlv nmt 9i*t9T$viJitviii, rH« uytw^rcv *iU i^dfTPv Kid iya^C, rmitmirttif 

rtfrati, roi? iiyiiAoG ^uvh 'ixovroQ rk \inot» iavrl^ lutl 6fioo£a-i» ytvvSv rt yati Trpo- 
^iptiv (jLx^Ty ykp f^MC taw rtfv To6rov xpx^v re xat yevvy/irfv. This is how Ptolemaus 
wrote c. 160. His words already contain the ecclesiastical terminology of the future ! 
We also ahready meet with the tenn **t0^* kvuwiwrmnt^ in a passage of his 
1. c. c. 1. Many passages prove) moreover, diat not only Ae words employed later 
on, but also the ideas from which sprang the Church doctrine of the immanent 
Trinity in i:- subsequent form, were present in the wiitinr^s of the Valentinians, 
as, <r._f., the tollowing from Hipp. Philos. VI. 29 (Heracleou) : 5v oA«c yevvurov 
ovitVf irariip hi fidvOQ iyivvtiTeQ . . . iirti hi J^v y6vt(tei, 'iSoJ^tv ahr^ vorl rd 

ykp 9** *Ay^hni ydp^ ^^vh, $y KXcf, tf hi otydxti oU '^rrtv iy^Tif, hkvftM^T^ 

iyettrunevov . . . Tt>.ti6T(poq hi 6 Txrvip^ oti xyiw^Toc, thv riSva;. In what follows 
the whole discussion i. conditioned by the problem tlia: ihe bes'niten yl'^ons ai"e 
in their nature indeed otioou^ioi with the Father, but lliat ihey aie imperfect as 
yivviffi and are inferior to die tiSvoi ayivvnrpi. Here therefore die field for the 
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Alexander thus maintains the beginningless, eternal co-exist- 
ence of Father and Sou : the Father is never to be thought of 
without the Son who springs from the Father. It is not im- 
probable that Alexander was led thus to give prominence to 
the one side of the Logos doctrine of Origen, owing to the 
influence of the theology of Irenaeus or Melito. ' The doctrine 
which Arius opposed to this is above all dominated by the 
thought that God, the Only One, is alone eternal, and that 
besides Him there exists only what is created, and that this 
originates in His will, that accordingly the Son also is not 
eternal, but a creation of God out of the non-existent. ^ From 
this thesis there necessarily follows the rejection of the predi- 
cate ^(Mwvto^ for the Son. Arius and his friends already before 
the Council of Nicaea give expression to it, incidentally indeed, 
but without ambiguity. ' 

The doctrine of Arius is as follows : * 

Arian-Athauaslan controvcKjr h alieady marked out. But it is to be noticed furtho' 

that the three terms, jwovcyt v»f ?, 'frfurSroKOf, and iixwv contain and define the entire 
Valeotinian Christology, which is of an extremely complicated character. (See Heinrici, 
die Valentin, Gnosis, p. 120). In the fourth century, however, they became the 
catdnrords of the diflferent Chiistologies. 

> It is impossible to come to any ceitdn decision on thb point, so long as It 
is not proved that the pieces which are ascribed to Alexander are xeelly his, and 
at the same time so long as it is uncertain if the sentences from them which also 

bear the names of Irenjeus and Melito really belont' to these writers and have 
been made use of by Alexander. See uo this question CuUerill, Modern Criticism and 
Clement's Epp. to the Virgins, 1884, on this ThLZ., 1884^ p. 267 f ; Pitra, Ana> 
lecta Sacra T. IV. pp. 196 sq., 430 s<i. On this Looft, ThLZ. 1884, Col. 573 f., 
and very sijecially Kruger, Ztschr. f. wiss. Tl\eol 1888, p. 434 ff. ; Melito of Sardes 
and Alex, of Alexandria. Socrates asserts (T. 5) th it Arius believed that Alexander 
wished to introduce the doctrinal system of .s ilu ll us. But the Christology of Ire- 
nxa» has also been understood in a "Sabeliiau sense. The important address 
of Atexander <m soul and body, in which he also treats of the Incarnation, is 
to be foand in Migne T. i8» 

^ This was the original point of dispute. AiatxSft^m^ vi!t s Arius to Eusebius, 

Urt i'/iroizev, 'Et ouk 'o'^tuv ivri-j. 

s See the fragment from the Thalia in Athan. de synod. 15, the letter of 
Eosebins of Nicomedia to Panlmos, also dut of Arius to Alexander. 

« The fragmento of the Thalia and the two letters of Arius which have been 

preserved are amongst the most important sources: cf. also the confession of faith 

of Arius in Socr. I. 26 (So/om. II. 27). Then we have the statements of his earliest 
opponents, very specially the two letters of Alexander and the verb^ quotations 
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{a) God, the Only One, besides whom there is no other, is 
alone vmbegotten, without beginning and eternal; He is in- 
expressible, incomprehensible, and has absolutely no equal. 
These are the notes which express His peculiar nature. He 
has created all things out of His free will, and there exists 
nothing beside Him which He has not created. The expression 

to beget'* is simply a S3aionym for "to create". If it were 
not, the pure simplicitjr and spirituality of God's nature would 
be destroyed. God can put forth nothing out of His own 
essence; nor can He communicate His essence to what is 
created, for this essence is essentially uncreated. He has 
accordingly not been Father always; for otherwise what is 
created would not be created, but eternal. ' 

«f the ptopositions of Anns in Atfaanasins ; see especially epw tid episc. ^gypt la 
«od de sentenL Dionys. 23, also the Orat c. Arian. In the third place, we can 
adduce the propositions laid down by the earliest Arians, or by the patrons of 
Arius. Opponents made little difference between them and Arius himself, and the 
actual facts shew that they were justified in so doing \ see the letter of Eusebius 
of Nicomedia to Paulhras and the fragments of Arian letters in Athanas. de synod. 
17, also the fragments from Asterius. Finally, we have to consider what the Church 
historians nnd Epiphanius have to tell us regnrding the doctrinal propositions of 
Arius. There was no "evolution" of Arianism, we can only distinguish different 
varieties of it. Even Euuomius and Aetius did not "develop" the doctrinal system, 
bat only gave it A logically perfect fonn. Lneian had already completed the entire 
system, as is specially evident from die letter of EnaelnttS of Nicomedia to Paulinas; 
see also the introduction to the Thalia in Athan., Orat. c. Arian. I. 5, which, more* 
over, presents the character of Arius in an unfavourable light r xari Tr/Vny f xAexTfiv 
0fo0, a-vvirfiv QtoCt vctihuv xyiuiv^ opiorofi.mt Uytov &eoO irveviiei Aa^rfvTwv, T£Be 

rr roCrm jmt* ^do^ Ii^Aw lyi^ f^tdrnv iiufifytt i irt^KAvrtfc i woMit ir«Mv 
hit Ttiv Of«fr 2^«y, vt4 t» 9»»ff fM^v «'0^lm» xai yvSirtv iyii !fyiwv. 

' In the doctrine of God as held by Arius and his friends two main ideas appear 
all through as those upon which everything depends: (i) that God alone is iytv- 
iqfroCi (2) that all else has been created out of notliing by God's free will. In 
aeoordanoe with diis they get rid of eimtyfliing designated as 7f fo^exii iyiv^roq^ 

iuo itxipmAfvn^ etc.; even the old pictorial expressions "Light of Light", "Torch 
of Torch " are rejected, and they will have nothing to do with the transformation 
of an originally impersonal eternal essence or substance in God into a personally 
subsisting essentiality; see the epp. Arii ad Euseb. et Alexaud. E< r6; 'Ek 
ymrrfdi, W* *Bk wmrpii l(9A0»v mk^ ^m** ^ iftttwtkv tui 

ir^t^aA^ irS rivttv voflrxi, vvyUro^ 'ivvm i w»r^p tmi itmftHt tuti rptvrkc 
xxl vSfiet . . . Kxt Tx xKQXovix (TuixscTi T^tTX**^ ^ ^itrufiXTCi €>eSQ, It was 
Eusebtus Nic. spec;all\ in his letter to Paulinus, who developed the thought 
that *• to beget " is equal to " to create " and he, for the rest, allows that if 
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(d) Wisdom and Lc^os dwell within this God as the powers 
(not persons) which are coincident with His substance, and are 
by their very nature inseparable from it; there are besides 

many created powers. ' 

[c] Before the world existed, God of I lis free will created an 
independent substance ot hypostasis {oj7ix, ■J77i7rx7i:) as the 
instrument by means of which all other creatures were to be 
created, since without it the creatures would not have been 
able to endure the contact of the Godhead. This Being is 
termed in Scripture Wisdom, also Son, Image, Word; this 
Wisdom, which, compared with the inner divine Wisdom, is 
called W^isdom only in a loose sense, has like all creatures 
been created out of nothing. It originates in God only in so 
far as it has been created by God ; it is in no sense of the 
substance or essence of God. It has had a beginning; it 
accordingly did not always exist, there was a time in which it 
was not. That the Scriptures use the word "begotten" of this 
Substance does not imply that this is peculiar to it any more 
than is tiie predicate *'Son"; for the other creatures are like- 
wise described here and there as "begotten," and men are 
called "sons of God**. ' 

the Son were begotten out of Uve substance of the Father the predicate otyswuToq 
woald «tl»di to Him, and He would possess the fttur&rm rif; ^Cveui widi the 
Father. In laying dowa dieir doctrine of God, Anus and his friends express them* 
sdves with a ceitain amount of fervour. One can see that they have a genuine 
concern to defend monotheism At the same time they are as much interested in 
the negative predicates of the Godhead as the most convinced Neo-platonists. On 
iretr^p see the Thalia in Athan., Orat. I. c. Ariau c. 5 : ouk aei 6 Oedi jexriip ^v, 

^ Thalia 1. C. : i^o t^tKf ihm, tttxv (*iv r^v Mti ^vwxdtpxovvetv 

vo^ien Kxt Kiyov ^ vo^tet yxp trc^/x v^^?^e vo^oC &eoG UX^i. OSru kc^ A6yay 
'irtpov flvxi Aiyei flrapi tov vldv $v Taj Gbm xxi tovtov ixsrsxovTX tov vfcv uvofzda-dxt 
TTik^tv Kxrk X«f<v /^6yov km vi6v . . . Uohhxi iwxiitii fWt, kxi m fih i^ict roG &to5 
Ivrw lit* ^6fftt ml «itf9$, i i$ Xpirrii v&f^v ovk 'd^Tfit iXnSiviii iuvainQ tvffOsofr, 

• See the foregoing note and Thalia L c : ouk it} ?v 6 vtSq, -Kivrm yxp y$vc- 
Hivm i| OVK 'hvrm kxi tf&vtwv Kvrwy KTtvfiarm kx} '^ot^x^Tm ystioixtvccv , xxt 
m/rii 6 rod &eov Adyof £^ ovk 'ovruv yeyovt, xai Trore Hre ovk ^v, Kxt ouk i^v 
ifpt> yivtfTxi, iAA' Apx*iv roG Kxt^tfia* 'ierxe «&rdc« • • S e«d« Hmi 
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{d) As regards his Substance, the "Son" is consequently an 
unrelated and independent being totally separated from, and 
<iififereiit from, the substance or nature of the Father. He has 
neither one and the same substance together with the Father, 
nor a nature and constitution similar to that of the Father. If 
he had, then there would be two Gods. On the contrary, like 
all rational creatures he has a free will and is capable of change. 
He might consequently have been good or bad; but he made 
up his mind to follow the good, and continued in the good 
without vacillation. Thus he has by means of his own will 
come to be unchangeable.' 

'dvec Ttvk K*i bivinxfftv ctvrov h.6yov kou vo^tav km viov, Yvx {ifi&i it' eeurov iinAtovp- 
yvi<rif. £p. Alii ad Easeb. : n^<v yevn^ ^rot itr^H^ IfrM ifiH^ ^ defieAtui^, ov* 
iry. Ayinproi ykp Since the Son U neither a part of the FaOier nor l| 

ivoKetfJievov r<vtfc he must be i$ ot>K UA^tuirt 4Mi /3ovA^ vTivrnxpo Xf^^^n 

xati 5rpo alxvuv 6 vf6^. Ep. Arii ad Alex : . . . ytwyivavra vfbv fiovoyevij -n-pb xpSvtiv 
ecmvuv, Si' ov xxi rovi; ctiSSvst^ kou ret 'dh» vsvottiKS . . . icrhftx roi &toO reMtov . . , 
itkiiictri ToG &90v fcfo %ftfvft)v km Xfb almuv KrMtvT»t *tau to ^^v km to tlvai 
lettfk reft wetrpif §lkn^ivm tui ri^ id^m^ TU¥vw99T4«'e»r9t «&r^ r«S xettf^. 0& 

yxp 6 7r«T^p ioii avTcc -Kxsirm t^v K^tipovofifetv ivriftivtv ieturiv £v iytvv^Toic 
V%f< iv txvrtc. Tyyii yjcp Itti Trcivruv, uirxt rpttZ etriv VTe^dffttf . . . *0 
aXP^^^h 7*'''V'>f5s/c ouM 5v Trpd tov "f'fw.^^^vy.t o^5l yip ftrr/v acl$toc >f <Tvvxi9to<; Ij 
fvvxyeviiTci; tw xxTfi oubt xfix TM TTXTfi TO Civxi £X^' ' • • '^PXl xuTou e<rTtv 6 

etoi, ipx'"* r^P e^cS A( 9ti( ^AtoG lutt wpi aAreS Hv. Ep. Buseb. ad Panlin. : 
jcr^o-Tdv ttvM Mai UfitAmriv xml yntfriv oltrix, according to Proverbs 8 : . . . 
i^iiv ierriv tK thc ovr/x^ reO QsoC, tt^tx ^ovKvinxri xuroO ytvifi$v», Ep. 
Euseb. Nic nd Arium. : to irtTronfnivov oIk 5v -xph y(v?fr^xi, to yevSfitvovSt xpx*iv 
'4x" "^ov ihxi. Athaa. Nazarb., ep. ad. Alex. : " Why do you blame the Arians 
because they say that the Son nrirfui 9»'^oivirxt l| dtn intrm ttmi fv rM¥ wdvrm 
iff-r/y? We are to understand by the hundred sheep of the parable all created 
beings, and thus the Son too is induded.** Georg. Laod. ep. ad. Alex.: Doa*t 
blame the Arians because they say Tore '6re oIk & vie;; toC ©fo(?, Isaiah too 
came later than his father." Cieorg. Laod. ep. ad. .A.rianos. " Don't be afraid to allow 
tliai the Sou is /rem the Father j for the Apostle says that all things are /row 
God, although it is certain that all things are o^x ivrm." Thalia (de synod. 15): 
If fctfiut^ l}y, 4 ^vkf a o(jK ifv 'jcph i/T«i^|^ff«.Arius for the rest seems to have considered 
the creation of this .Sun " as simply a necessity) because God eould not create 
"directly, but required an iniennediate power. 

' Ep. Eu-^eb. ad Paulin. : "Ev ri xyiv^rotf, %v il rh «/«"' xi/rov xKvfiSsi Kxt qIk 
fx Tif« Qvtrta^ xvtov ytyov^Q, KoMhov Tif< (pva-guq t?« iyfUfTOw f^ii iiSTix'>'^> «AAi 
ytyovQi iAex'piit 'irepov ^^99t n. t| ivvAfUt. The T«UT6ritf riii <p6(rtuQ is 
rejected. Ep. Arii ad Alex. : wAv ihrorr^^anTm IH^ Uk^fufrt ^rptieTw xat iy«A- 
A«iW«y. Who says, therefore, that the Son is in everything like the Father in- 
troduces two " xyhvi^Tot.'" Thalia: r? fxiv <^vvn Si^irtp xivTt^ o^tu xvtoz 6 ^6yo^ 
iVTi TftTT^gf T^ $i i$itf xuTe^oufft(j>f 'iuQ ^oyKiTMt lihet KxA4i' 'ore roi Sehst 

i 
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(e) Since the Son is, as regards his substance, unrelated to 
the Godhead, ' he is not truly God, and accordingly has not 
by nature the divine attributes; he is only the so-called Logos 
and Wisdom. As he is not eternal, neither is his knowledge 
in any sense perfect; he has no absolute knowledge of God, 
but only a relative knowledge, in fact he does not even know 
his own substance perfectly, accordingly he cannot claim equal 
honour with the Father.* 

(/] Still the Son is not a creature and a product like other 
creatures; he is the perfect creature, xrhfta ref^m; by him 
everything has been created; he stands in a special relation 
to God, but this is solely conditioned by grace and adoption; 
the bestowal of grace on the other hand, is based on the stead- 
fast inclination of this free being to the good which was fore- 

SuvxTXt Tfexea-ixi xxi alrii maifif ksu ilftel^t Tp«TT»jc iev ^ivtv^ ... As all things so far 
tlieir substance is concerned are unrelated to God and unlike Him, so too is the Logos 

rf (p^nt tai emt^evtififveu kcci iirtvxotvtfffiiveu »»t ixx6rpiOt H»i i/tdroX^f 

aAAtfA&'v a' oltrtxt rov Tarpo? xxt roV vtov xa.' rov iyfcj Tytviiaroi; they are 
even iviucis; tcii^-x'^ (xAAtfAsuv Txli; tb ovcrtat^ km ad^Xi^ f^r^ si^rftpov. tov yovv ^cyov 
if>)fs-iv fii G/j^OiOTijTx ao^*i^ Kxi ova-tet^ aAXdrpiov ilvau JroAtfre/Mi iKXTspuv toC ts 

Kmrk vAitra raS wurpit. Thalia (de Synod. 15): "Ap^ifrac Jtw^iZfUtmftAx 
ifUio^ov 'ix^'' ^ f<^C '^'ov olitv '^x^* "^^^ deoO xai^ vv6vTa.9tv lii6rnroi ovii yhp 
tTTiv 7ro( «AA' ou5f SfJioovnoi ctvr^. The Triad is not of ifzo/xi^ Sd^xti;: iveTrtfxixra 
iavreut tWtv at vvorrdfttQ ui/rSvy fJtJa r^c H-^^Q iyho^drffoc H^euQiir' iiirsipov. Zivof 
T0$ vkd fMer* flw/MV i *»rvip^ Uti Hvxfxoi vT^fXit. Accoiding to the letter of 
Eusebiiis to Paulinus it looks as if Eui^ius held die nnduuigeableness of the 
Son to belong to his substance ; he pcolMtbly, however, only means that it had come 
to be his substance. At a later date many Arians must have attributed to ihe Soti 
an original uuchangeableness as a gtfi of the Father, for I'hiloslorgius meiUHMi 
as a peculiarity of the Arian bishop Theodosius that he taught (VIII. 3) : oXftiTTo; 

> Becanae of this sundering of the Father end the Son 0ie AnUouatalaterdate 
are also called " Diatomites (Job. Danasc. in CoteUier, Ecd. Gr. monmn. I., p. 39^. 

* Thalia (Orat. c. Arian L 6) : 0^^! 9git iAifdivtf« Wiy 6 JJytc. He is only 

called God, but he is not truly God, kxi t« vi% 6 irar^p i6peero<; Jxa^ < xai o{/t« 
opxv eVrs yiyvuvxeiv rsAe/vq xeei iKpsfiSSf iCvetrxt 6 hSyoii rov txvTov Trxrepx, aAAa 
tieti i yiyma-KSt Km "6 0Aixtt ivxA6yu( TOt^ li(oii fiirpofi eUs axi fiAexti, mv'Knp km 
illitlt ytyvurKoi*t¥ nark rifif UiM i^ofinf, 'O vlbf rifv ixvroC ot/o'/xv ovk cttt. 
Euseb. Cses. q>. ad Enphrat. : Xfsvrht tbit Wfy iAiffiirdc ettf<. The conviction 
that the Son is not truly God, and that all lofty predicates attach to him only in 
a nuncupritivf- sense, that be dr^e^ not know the Father^ is very sttongly eiqpressed 
in the fragment of the Thalia de synod. 15. 
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seen by God. Through God's bestowal of ^ace and by his 
own steady progress he has become God, so that we may now 
call him "only- begotten God", "strong God" and so on.* 

(g-) All that Scripture and tradition assert in reference to the 
incarnation and the humanity of this being holds good; he 
truly took a human body (<rafMt x'<pvxcv); the feelings shewn 
by the historical Christ teach us that the Logos to whom they 
attach — for Christ had not a human soul — is a being capable 
of suffering, not an absolutely perfect beings but one who 
attains by effort absolute perfection. ^ 

(A) Amongst the number of created powers ijivyafitei^) the Holy 
Ghost is to be placed beside the Son as a second, Independent 
Substance or Hypostasis, (^uW^ vTrivravt^); for the Christian 
believes in three separate and different substances or persons, 
{ovffixt^ ujTOTroffst^); Father, Son and Spirit. Arius apparently, 
like his followers, considered the Spirit as a being created by 
the Son and subordinate to him.' 

• Arii Kp. ad Euseb. : 7rA>^f>}; 0fo^ uovoy-fvi^q, xvsih?iOiu;ro; (in \ irtiie of hi^ will). 
Arii ep. ad Alex. I y/oy novoytv^ ... xT<cr/za tou 0eoO rsMiov, x/.A ovx ^'^ 
tcriftUirmt yivmffiet, iAA* olx '^^ "^^^ ytwmjiirmv . . . n«r^p aur^ wdtftrnv 
T^y KAif^Mfc/nr ... *0 vHc ia6vo^ vxi (iSvcv toS xetrpit thritrrti. Thalia : riv vAy 

hdyov , , Aii To£/ro xxt TpoyiyvuiTKm i &sb( 'ia^ear^m xa?.ov aurSv, X(,oXx^uv xlrS 

'ipym avraO, &v xpoiyvm i Bt4i, t9i»Stw tfvrdy ifGv ytyovivm *nrc/yict . . . Mr- 

9t6i... Bi^Q 'ivfyKtv ttf vtiv eetvT& rdvSi rSKVOTOt^wmtr V^iov ovSiv roO BeoS 
KxS^ t/Wtf'Tawiv thdrviTc;; . Thf^ Son is Wisdom, Image, Reflection, Word ; God 
cannot produce a greater ihaa He; Qeov h^k^vtt 6 viof tfAtKot oa-Oi eerrt'Vf 
ore KXi oZ xeii ixi rort ex roG BtoH i/TcVrtf, (V^vf^c 0fd( ^y, but he extols 
the greater Father. Anus ap. Afhan. OraL I. c. Arian. 9: |Wfr«x9 «frrl« 9U9- 
woiiiSti. It is evident from Alexander's letter to Alexander that Arius strongly 
emphasised the Tp9«««rij, the moral progress of the Son. 

' Owing to the general uncertainty regarding the extent of the " humanity " 
which prevailed at the beginning of the controversy, the latter assertion of the 
Arians was not so energetically combatted as the rest. That the limitation of the 
humanity ot Christ to a body originated with Lucian, is asaerted by Kpiph. Ancorat 33. 

> In the writings of Arius eva-iec and v')f6rre»ti are used as synonymous terms. 
The impersonal Spirit (Logos, V^sdom) indwelling in God the Father as Pawer^ 

was naturally considered by the Arians to be higher tlian the Son. On this point they 

appeal like the old Roman Adoptiaiiists to Matt. XII. 31 (see Vol. III., p. 20 ff ). It 
is indeed not rven certain whether Arius and the oMer Arians ^when they speak 
of a fnaity, aiway^i included the Holy Spirit. According 10 Athanaftius de synod. 
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Alexander expressly notes that the Arians appeal to Scrip- 
ture in support of their doctrine, and Athanasius says that the 
Thalia contained passages of Scripture. ' The passages so 
frequently cited later on by the Arians : Deut. VI. 4, XXXII. 
39; Prov. Vlll. 2-: Ps. XLV. 8: Mt. XII. 28; Mk. XIII. 32; 
Mt. XXVL 41, XXVIU. 18; Lk. IL 52, XVIII. 19; John XI. 
34, XIV. 28, XVIL 3; Acts IL 36; I Cor. I. 24, XV. 28; 
Col. I. 15; Philipp. II. 6 f.; Hebr. I. 4, III. 2; John XII. 27, 
XIII. 21; Mt. XXVI, 39, XXVIL 46, etc., will thus already 
have been used by Arius himself. Arius was not a systema- 
tiser, nor were his friends systematisers either. In this respect 
their literary activity was limited to letters in which they stirred 
each other up, and which were soon put together in a collected 
form. The only one amongst them before Eunomius and A^us 
who undertook to give a systematic defence of the doctrinal 
system, was the Sophist Asterius, called by Athanasius the 
advocate {Tvy/jycfCr) of the sects. He was a clever, clear-headed 
man, but he was quite unable to wipe out what was in every- 
body's eyes the blot on his character, his denial of the Faith 
during the time of persecution. ' There were various shades of 

15, we may coDclude that their Trinity consisted of the following hypostases : (i) 
God as primordial without the Son; (2} God as Father; (3) the Son. Still this is 

not ccrtjxtn. 

* Orat. I. c. Arian. 8. 

s Oa Asterius see Athan., Orat. c. Arian. I. 30 — 33 5 II. 37 ; III. 2, 60 ; de decret, 
syn. Nic. 8, 48—31; de synod. 18, 19, 47. Epiphan. H. 76, 3j .Socrat I. 36; 
Pbilpstorgf. IL 14, 15 ; Hieron. de vir. inl. 94. Marcellus of Ancyra wrote against 
the principal work of Asterius, see Zahn, p. 41 fT Athanasius attacked a a-vvrscy' 
fidriov of his. One of the main theses of this book was that (liere are two a;7f v))r«. 
Asterius also discussed i Cor. 1. 24, and indeed he took the correct vie'.v 
explauation too of the passage John XIV. 10, is wortliy of note; eijOijAov on bix 
roGro ifyt^wt iewtht ^ ly iror^}, iy imn^ }t\ lelkkn rdv wmrifx^ iwti fi^n 
rdv A6yov, Sv ia^p^ro, ieturv^ ^9t¥ tlvm^ ih\k reffwarp^Mmn^roiTnvHmtAw. 
Upon this passage Athanasius remarks (Orat. III. 2) that only a child could be 
pardoned such an explanation. It is a point of great importance that Asterius, like 
Paul of Samosata, reckoned the will as the highest thing. Accordingly, to create of 
His free will is more worthy of God too Aan to beget (1. c. HL 60). Athanasius 
says fliat Arius himself made use of the work of Asterius, and in this connection 
he gives us the important statement of Asterius (de decrct. 8) that created things 
are not able riJc ixfarov x^'f^i "^"S dtyevvyfTev (pyxviw^ (3x<rrdctxi, and that on 
account of this^the creation of the Son as an intermediary was necessary. (See 
Orat, c. Ariaa II. 24.) 
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opinion amongst the followers and supporters of Arius. In Arian- 
ism in its more risfid form the tradition of Paul of Samosata 
and Lucian predominated, in its milder form the subordination 
doctrine of Origen. Both types were indeed at one as regards 
the form of doctrine, and the elements traceable to Origen 
won ov^r ail enlightened "Conservatives". We may count 
Asterius too amongst the latter, at all events the unbending 
Philostorgius was not at all pleased with him, and Asterius 
subsequently approached near to the Semiarians. 

Previous to the Council of Nicsa, the letters of the bishop 
Alexander are, for us at all events, the sole literary manifestos 
of the opposite party. The Encyklica already shews that the 
writer is fiilly conscious he has got to do with a heresy of the 
very worst type. The earlier heresies all pale before it; no 
other heretic has approached so near to being Antichrist. Arius 
and his friends are the enemies of God, murderers of the 
divinity of Christ, people like Judas. Alexander did not enter 
into theoretical and theological explanations. After giving a 
brief but complete and excellent account of the Logos doctrine 
of Arius, he sets in contrast with the statements contained in 
it, numerous passages from the Gospel of John and other quota- 
tions from Scripture. ' The sole remarks of a positive kind he 
makes are that it belongs to the substance or essence of the 
Logos, that he perfectly knows the Father, and that the supposi- 
tion of a time in which the Logos was not, makes the Father 
xAoyog zx) xTo^Qc. The latter remark, which for that matter of 
it does not touch Arius, shews that Alexander included the 
Logos or Son m the substance of the Failier as a necessary 
element. The second epistle goes much more into details, ' but 
it shews at the same time how litde Alexander, in solvii^^ the 

» John I. I, 13, 18, X. 15, 30, XIV. 9, io;Hebr. I. 3. II. 10, XlII.8;Ps. XLV. 2; 
ex. 3 5 Mai. Ill, 6. The passages continued to be regarded by the orthodox as the 
iDiOBt important. 

* Theodoret I. 4. Exaggeratious and calumnies of the worst kind are not wanting 
in this writing. The reproach, too, that th« Arians acted like the Jew» is already 
found here. Of more importance, however, is the assertUm that the Arianchristology 

gave countenance to the heathen ideas of Christ and that the Arians had also in 
view the approval of tlie heathen. Ebion, Artemas (see Athanas., de synod. 20) 
and Paul are designated their Fathers. 
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problem» was able definitely to oppose fixed and finished for- 
mulae to those of the Arians. The main positions of Arius are 
once more pertinently characterised and refuted. 

Alexander is conscious that he is contending for nothing less 
than the divinity of Christ, the universal Faith of the Church, 
when he refutes the statements that the Son is not eternal, that 
He was created out of the non-existent, that He is not by 
nature (<pv(T£i) God, that He is capable of change, that He went 
through a moral development {77pcy.:77>i), that He is only Son 
by adoption, like the sons of God in general, and so on. ^ He 
not only adduces proofs from the Bible in large numbers, " he 
has unmistakably in his mind what is for him a central, religious 
thought. Christ must belong to God and not to the worlds be- 
cause all other creatures require such a being in order to attain 
to God and become the adopted sons of God. In order to make 
clear the possibility of such a being, Alexander uses by preference 
for the Son the expression which had been already preferred 
by Origen— "the perfect image/' "the perfect reflection." But 
even this expression does not suffice him ; it gains deeper meaning 
by the thought that the Son as the image of the Father at the 
same time first clearly expresses the peculiar character of the 
Father. In the Wisdom, the Logos, the Power, the " Son is made 
known and the Father is characterised. To say that the reflection 
of the divine glory does not exist is to do away also with the 
archet) pal light of which it is the rellection ; if there exists no 
impress or pattern of the substance of God, then he too is done 
away with who is wliolly characterised by this pattern or express 
image — yvxpusrxi 6 vVcc y.x) o 7rxT>]p ^xpXKTijpl^eTxt. Th yxp 
xTX'j'yx'TiJcx rijc ^s!;i}c f/,y} shxi /Jysr/ (Tvvxvxipsl zx) to TrpccrorvTCj 
^ug, c'j ETTiv xxxuy»7(j(,x ... t^j (aih slvxt tov ryjc uiroiTTXtTeuq rou 

* The two last theses are rejected in a specially emphatic manner. Alexander 
repeatedly complains in this connection of the procedure of Arius in taking from 
the Holy Scriptures only such passages as have reference to the humiliation of the 
Logos for our sakes, and tbea referring them to the substance of the Logos. ^They 
omit the passages which treat of the divinity of the Son. Thus they arrive at the 
impious supposition that Paul and Peter would have been like Christ if they had 
always persisted in the good." 

» John I. 1—3, 1. i8j X. 30, XIV. 8, 9, 28; Matt. III. 17, XL 27; i JohnV. i ; 
Coloss. I. 15, 16; Rom. VIII. 32; Heb. L 2 f.j Prov. VIII. 30; Ps. II. 7, CX. 3 
XXXV. 10; Is. LIIL 8. 
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Ty,:iZo!J.£'^oi:. While in laying down this thesis and others of a 
similar kind^ e.g., that the Son is the inner reason and power 
of the Father Himself, he approaches " Sabclli uiism," the latter 
doctrine is repudiated in the most decided and emphatic way. 
Rut on the other hand again, not (mly is the supposition of two 
unbegottens (ji7£y[y])jTji) rejected as a calumny, but he repeatedly 
emphasises in a striking fashion the fact that the begetting of 
the Son is not excluded by the application to Him of the 
predicate always (ifi), that the P'ather alone is unbegotten, and 
that He is greater than the Son. ' Alexander thus asserts both 
things — namely, the inseparable unity of the substance of the 
Son with that of the Father" SMid their difference, and yet the 
one is held to be unbegotten and the other to be not unbe- 
gotten. In order to be able to maintain these contradictory 
theses he takes up the standpoint of Irenaeus, that the mystery 
of the existence and coming forth of the Son is an inexpressible 
one even for Evangelists and angels, and is no proper object of 
human reflection and human statement Even John did not 
venture to make any pronouncement regarding the aifttt^iiiynTOi 
vT69T0i9tq ToO f^ovsysvou^ 0£0t/, ' — the ineffable substance of the 
only begotten God. How could anyone waste his labour on the 
substance of the Logos of God, unless indeed he were afflicted 
with melancholy?" Uuc i> Trscispyxa-xiro rig rijv rov OfsD y.oyo'j 

^ From this it is plainly evident that the real j>oint in dispute was not as to 
subordiaation and coordiaadoo, but as to unity of substance and diiTerence of 
Mbstftnce. Hurt the archetype is greater than the type is for Alexander a truth 
diftt is b^ond doubt. He goes still farther and says: oinc99v r^l iygw^rifi wmrpi 

* The expression SfJieovo^to^'''' does not occur in Alexander. 

* On this expression, which was used by Arius, see Ilort, Two Dissertations, 1876. 

* The respective passages iu the letter have so many points of contact with expressions 
of Irensus (see Vol. II., pp. 230 f., 276 f.) as to make the suppusiiiou, which also 
commends itself for other reasons, very probable (see above, p. 14^ note i>, tiiat 
Alexander had read Irenscus and had been strongly influenced by him. That Irenaeus 
■was known in Alexandria, at least at the beginning of the third century, follows 
from Euseb., H. E. VI. 14, (Strange to say it has undoubtedly not been proved 
that Athanasius ever (Quotes from Ireuiieus.) Alexander shews that he is not throughout 
dependent on Origen. 
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Alexander's actual standpoint is undoubtedly plainly expressed 
here. He does not wish to speculate; for the complete divinity 
of Christ is for him not a speculation at all, but a judgment 

of faith, and the distinction between Father and Son is for him 
someLhuig be} ond doubt. liut he sees that he is under the 
necessity of opposing certain formulae to the doctrine of Arius. 
These are partly vague and pirtlv contradictory:' "The Son 
is the inner reason and power of God," "Father and Son are 
two inseparable thin<^s " {^vd xxoapiTTx TTpJi'yfjLXTx), " Between 
Father and Son there is not the slightest difference" (^ix^ryifzx), 
"not even m any^ tiiought" {c-jV x^pi tivI: hvslxc), "There is 
only one unbegotten." "The Son has come into being in con- 
sequence of a yevifTtg xcti vcin^iq*' (an act of generation and 
production), ** The Son has» compared with the world, an ineffable 
substance pecuHarly his own" (ihiorpowoq ccvexhiyiyyizcc •j7ro7TX7ic)f 
"He is fMVoys^h? (only begotten God), "His Sonship is 

by its nature in possession of the deity of the Father" {k»t» 
0uirnt ruyx^vw9'X rij^ TXTpiKti^ hvniTo^], * " Father and Son 
are two natures in the hypostasis" (ry ^Tovrdfei ^tj^ <Piiff£t^\ 
between the Underived and he who has come into being out 
of the non-existent there is a fM^irevw^a <p^9iq (lowystfnq (the 
Son) Iff ^-^^ 0^ hrm iToititrev I ir»Tfiip rou Bew xiycv^ 
fi i( xvTW T90 (SivTO^ TTXTpog ^€yivvi}Txt,*' (a mediating only begotten 
nature by which the Father of the God-Logos has made all 
things out of the non-existent, and which has been begotten 
out of the existent Father), '* The Son has not proceeded out of 
the Father y,xrx txc rxv (raifzxrojv 6f/,OiOT)jrxc, zxh rcy.x7c y, txI; 
sK^ixiphscjy iX'TTQppoiXic (lu. the manner in which bodies are formed, 
by separation or by the emanation of parts divided off) ; " 

> Alexander made no distinction between oW*, vTirr«ri(, 

Kttftivti itiurm «}c tAr^ rd cTvam ixxfivetro^ ol/rwc xai m vA^rifc avrov %ctrx ^ivct 
Tvyx'^^^^^^* Tlf< 4r«rpi«9c U4T^T9t JMtir^ ^9p9X^ ha^fti rtfy aitT«G 6i9U 

v/oredevroiv. 

^ On John X. 30: 'cTep (pytrh 6 xvptot; eh mtripx exDTOv xvxyoptvuv evil tx^ ty; 

v'^roiTTXTf t 3t/o ^vcrti^ fu'xv flvxt 7 xft^vi^ (>:•■'-, :Jaa' ot; tvv Txrpsy.yv f!.i(lsf:fixv xypiilw^ 
TTt^vKtv aui^eiv 6 utOi rou xxTfOi-, tjjv kxtx Trxyrx ofiOiOTyirx auroii kn Yt/s-euf 
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still we may speak of a fatherly generation! {txt:ik-^ dsoyo'/ix) 
which certainly is bcyuiid the power oi human leason to grasp." 
"The expressions -^v, if), etc., (was, always), used of the Son, are 
undoubtedly too weak, but on the other hand, they are not 
to be conceived so as to suggest that tlie Son is unbegotten 
{xyhwiToq) ; the unbeginning genesis from the Father [xvxpx^'^ 
yhvy,^t<; Trxpx rov TXTpo^) is his, — the Father is greater than 
the Son, to Him honour in the strict sense (ohdov x^lufix) is 
due, to the Son the dignity that is fitting (rif^ij xpf^o^ov^xy ^ 
These confused thoughts and formulae contrast unfavourably 
with the clear and definitely expressed statements of Arius. 
Alexander's opponents had a better right to complain of the 
chameleon-iike form of this teaching than he had of that of 
theirs. When they maintained that it offered no security against 
dualism (two unbegotten, [dyiytyra,]^ ^ or against Gnostic emana- 
tionism {irpofioKilit dTdppoM)^ or against Sabellianism {vtovdreapjf or 
against the idea of the corporeality of God, and that it contained 
flagrant contradictions, ' they were not far wrong. But they 
cannot have been in the dark as to what their opponents meant 
to assert, which was nothing else than the inseparable, essential 
unity of Father and Son, the complete divinity of Christ who 
has redeemed us and whom every creature must necessarily 
have as redeemer. Along with this they taught a real distinc- 
tion between Father and Son, though they could assert this 
distinction only as a mystery, and when they were driven to 
describe it, had recourse to formulae which were easily refuted. 

' Ibi lihe Confession of FuA whidi Alexander h«d pat at the doseof hUIetMR, 
the Spirit, the Church, and so on, are mentioned. According to Alexander, too, the 

Logos got only a body from Mar}', who. for the rest, is called SeoriKOQ (see 
Alhan. Oral III. 29, 33). Mdhler and Newman (Hist. Treatises, p. 297) consider 
AtlumasiiLs as the real author of Alexander's encyclical epistle. Their arguments, 
however, are not oonvindng, 

* Hance the repfoadi so frequently brought against this doctrine, lhal according 
to it Father and Son axe ^^iMPodiers"; see, Orat. c Arian I. 14. Paul of Samo- 

«ta had already birott|^t this reproadk against al/ the adherents of the Logos 

doctrine. The Arians sought to make a reductio ad ahsurdum of the doctrine that 
the Son is the perfect image of the Father, by pointing out that io this case the 
Son too must beget as well as t)ie Father (Or. c. Arian. I. 21). 

• See some of those adduced by them in Orat. c. Arian. I. 22; iliey are said 
to have pointed diem out to children and women. 
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We may at this point give an account of the doctrine of 

Athanasius ; for although it was not till after the Nicene Council 

that he took part in the controversy as an author, ' still his 
point of view coincides essentially with that of Bishop Alexander. 
It underwent no development, and considered from the stand- 
point of technical theology it partly labours under the same 
difficulties as tliat of Alexander. Its significance does not lie in 
the nature of his scientific defence of the faith, but solely in 
the triumphant tenacity of tlie faith itself. His character and his 
Hfe are accordingly the mam thmg. The works he composed, 
like all the theological formuliE he uses, were wrung out of 
him. The entire Faith, everything in defence of which Athanasius 
staked his life, is described in the one sentence: Gad Himself 
has entered into humanity. ' 

The theology and christology of Athanasius are rooted in 
the thought of Redemption» and his views were not influenced 
by any subordinate considerations. ' Neither heathenism nor 
Judaism has brought men into fellowship with God, the point 
on which everything turns. It is through Christ that we are 
transported into this fellowship ; He has come in order to make 

' That he took an active interest in the Nicene Council is undoubted; see 
Tlieodoret T. 26. Sozom, I. 17 fin., but, abuve all, Apol. Allian. c. Arlmi. 6 and the 
work '-de decrctis." The Arians drew special attention to the inlluence exercised liy 
Athanasius, when deacon, on his bishop Alexander, and Athanasius did not contradict 
their statements; see atso Gregor Naz. Orat. 21, 14. 

9 His chief works against the Arian.s are the four Urationes c. Ariaa — his most 
comprdkmnTe work, containing mainly his idtttetton of die Arian BiUe exegesis ; 
the fourth Oration is, however, either merely a sketch, or else it is not in its proper 
place along with the others; further, the treatises de decreL Nic. synodi, de 

seutent. Dionys. Alex., historia .A.rian. ad moiiachos, apologia c. .^rian., ai">ologia ad imp. 
Constantium. de syiiodis .\riniini et Seleuciae habitis, the Tomu'i ad Autioch., and 
in addition the fcstival-oration,s ai^d some lengthy letters, that ad Afros episcopos. 

3 To prove this it would be necessary to quote hundreds of passage-; Tn none 
of his larger works has Athanasius omitted to base his anti-Arian christology on 
the thought of redemption, and wherever he gifes this as the basts one feels that 
he is adducing what is his most telling argument. The manner too in which he 

was able, starting Iron thb as the central point of his whole view of the subject, 
to justify what were purely derivative formulj?? by referring them back to it, i- 
well worthy of uoiice ; cf. the Orat. c. Arian., espec. II. 67 — 70. The fact that 
his knowledge of scientilic theology was slender is hinted at by Gregor Naz., 
Orat. 31. 6. 
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us divine, /V., to make us by adoption the sons of God and 
gods. But Christ would not have been able to bring us this 
blessing if He Himself had possessed it merely as a gift sacuyidum 
participationevi, for in this case He only had just as much as 
He needed Himself and so could not proceed to give away 
what was not His own. ' Therefore Christ must be of the sub- 
stance of the Godhead and be one with it. Whoever denies that 
is not a Christian, but is either a heathen or a Jew. ^ This is 
the fundamental thought which Athanasius constantly repeats. 
Everything else is secondary, is of the nature of necessary con- 
tioversy. In the Son we have the Father; whoever knows the 
Son knows the Father. ^ This confession is at bottom the entire 
Christian confession. The adoration of Christ, which according 
to tradition, has been practised from the first, and which has not 
been objected to by their opponents, ah-eady, he says, decides 
the wHole question. God alone is to be adored; it is heathenish 
to worship creatures. ^ Christ therefore shares in the divine 

' Speciany striking is what he says cle synod. 51: Christ could not make others 
gods if He himself had, to begin with, been made Ciod ; if He possessed His god- 
head merely as something bestowed upon Him, He could not bestow it, for it 
would not be in His own power, and He would not have more tiian He needed 
Himself. Similarly Orat. I. 39, I. 30 : Oux «p« )c«r«/3«c i^thrm^m kktvk |tSAA«v 

cliy. xpx fxiribv 'i<rXf ^Jyta-Qxt, vIoi; kxi 0£o'i;, ij.'i?.?.ov xi/TOi iJio-Kot^atv itiiSt^ 

TM vctTfi iuti eUovotii9-e roitf etv6fm7rovi ysvoi^fvoi; auroi xv'jfiMXOQ. Ovk apa HvdfMTOi 
&y Vmpav yiytm Oc^Cj itM^ Ofdt fry ^rrepov yiytmv tMpmetSt SV« fcJIUAoy iffiJ^c 
Uowoi^^. II. 69, L 16 : rotf vM iMrixnr*^ r«0 furix*** My^fuieit 

xxt toVt6 imv "S ^Aeycv 6 Tlirpoi; 'ivx ytvifs-h 6i/»q xoivuvoi ^uveui. 

• The frequent designntion of the Arirnv^ as Jews and heathen, and together 
with this the designation Ariomf nites." wri r employed by Athanasius in a really 
dCrious sense j see de decret. 1 — 4, 27; Eucycl. ad, ep. /Egypt, et Lib. 13, 14; 
Ocat I. 38, IL 16, 17, III, 16, 27 sq. Abomination of the impious*' XI. Festbrief, 
p. 122 (Lanow). 

' Orat. T. 12: To the demand of Philip, <<Shew us the Father," Christ did not 
reply: f3A6Vf rvfv xt/tiv, but He who see«; me. sees the Father." Orat. L 16: roC 

yv&vi^ ia-rt fttft toi varpoQ, itit rb <x rij; outrlct^ etvroC litov tlveti ysvvijfmt. I. 21. 

* This is a point whidi is very Irequeutly emphasised ; see Oiat. L 10^ IL 20, 
24, but chiefly HI* 16: Aimri oSv 0/ *AfgtM¥9i rotm6T» JMyi^ifuwt tud yoofryrtc ^ 

9vvacftifioCriv irnvT^f fUTSi rSv 'EAA^vwy; xai y»p KaKttvoi, iivtrtf xeu ovroi, 
xr/<re/ XarpeCovrt "xetpk rov xrtirxvTX ri ttx-jtx &e6v aAAie rd fiiv 5Jvef<« to 'EAA»f- 
vtMv ipivyovffi, itk Ti}y twv avciiruv etnairtfv, ritv 6i Ofxo/av sxt/voti itaveicfv c/ro- 
i^iv9VTm. xxi yxp *»i ro vo^ov xiirSv, ovtp tluixviv Agytty^ ov ?Jyefitv iio iyivvifra. 
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substance. Athanasius did aol draft any system of theology or 
christology. The real point at issue appeared to him to be quite 
simple and certain. We have to put tog^ether his doctrinal 
system for ourselves, and the attempts to construct such a 
system for him is not something to be entered upon lightly. 
A body of theoretical propositions resulted solely from the 
polemic in which he was engaged and also from his defence of 
the " 'Ofisoujiog.'' Throughout, however, his thought in the final 
resort centres not in the Logos as such, * but in the Divine^ 
which had appeared in Jesus Christ. He has no longer any in- 
dependent Logos doctrine, on the contrary he is a Christologist. 
We accordingly give merely some of the main lines of his 
teaching. 

I. To acknowledge that the substantial or essential element 
in Christ is ** God" is to assert that there is nothing of the 
creature in this, that it does not therefore belong in any sense 
to what has been created. Athanasius insisted as confidently as 
Arius on the gulf which exists between created and uncreated. 
This constitutes the advance made by both in clearness. ' Arius, 
however, drew the dividing line in such a way that with him 

<Pxlvo\nreu w'pe? ixxrviv tuv xxtpxiuv xiyevra;- ^ijMvreq yxp- " 01/ Xeyofitv Sua 
etytWifTX," hiyovTi ovo P)foiV!! xxt rourovc; oix^^ctovd */%ovTa^i; <|*(/0'e/(, jitJv 
y*»i#Tijv, TO Sh otyivufTOi. Li hi 01 fziv i.AA>}vt5 evi jty«w)T« xett TcAAoTt ytvtiToli 

This was the view of it which was still held «t a later period also. The expMs$i(»k 

in the Vita Kuthvinii (Cotel. Monum. II., p. 201) c. 2, is full of meaning: T«(f 
'EAA»fv/T^cv Avj^jtvTo? 6 toO *Afttana-fio6 iirSAifiOi itrx'Jp^i tKpirtt. 

1 It is very characteristic of Athaaasius' way of looking at thing?; that with him 
the Logos in general retires into the background, and further that he expressly 
deelines to tecognise or to define the divine in Cluist from the point of view of 
his relation to the world or in terms of the predicate of the eternal. Image, Reiec* 

tion and Son are the designations which he regards as most api)ropriate. See^^^.^ 

Orat. TII. 28: ov TOroCTOV Ik tov x'tdiou yvupi^er »i y.vpioc, sVcv en v'di stti toV 
&SOU- ui'oi yctp iav ux^P'^fh e^Tt toO xxrf4f . , . x«i eixAiv Kxi avauyaa-fta &v rat/ 

« Beyond Origen and the Origenists, who, though they loo certainly make a 
sharp distinction between the Godhead and die creation, attribute widi Fhilo an 
intermediate position to the Logos. The Eusebians hdd fast to this, and that is 

why Athanasius always treats them as Arians; for in connection with this main 
point the maxim in his opinion held good "Whosover is not with us is against us." 
See Orat. IV. 6, 7; Encyci. ad ep. /Egypt, et Lib. 20 j de decret. 6, 19) 20j ad 
Afros 5, 6, and the parallel secdcm in ^ work ^<de syiiodis.'* 
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the Son belongs to the world side, while with Athanasius He, 
as belong inc^ to God, stands over against the world. 

2. Since the Divine, which has appeared in Christ, is not 
anything created, and since there can be no " middle " substance,^ 
it follows, according to the reasoning of Athanasius, that this 
Divine cannot in any sense be postulated as resulting from the 
idea of the creation of the world. God did not require any 
agent for the creation of the world; He creates direct. If He 
had required any such intervening agent in order to effect a 
connection with the creature that was to come into existence, 
this Divine could not have supplied Him with it, for it itself 
really belongs to His substance. In this way the idea of the 
Divine, which in Christ redeemed men,isseveredfirom the world 
idea; ^ the old Logos doctrine is discarded; Nature and Revela^ 
tion no longer continue to be regarded as identical. The Logos- 
Son-Christ is at bottom no longer a world principle, but, on the 
contrary, a salvation principle.* 

* Orat. I. 15 : If the Son i<; Son then that wherein He shares is not outside of 
the substance of the Father : toCto hi •xothiv tkv liripov ^ t^v ovriav rov vlov 

ri "hw Urarmf iravntVe/, iis^w ir^y svpio-KOfievtv V96r99 l» r«f> ir«r^dc im^ tv^ 
«S<r/«e vM^ Hm *OTi l«-rf. la putting it fhus Atiianasins corrected not only 
«D incautious expression of Bishop Alexander (see above p. 24f.)ibtttvei7 specially 
the thesis of the * >ri:'pnist-; of '-The image and reflection which sprang from and 
was created out of the will " (»ee e.g.^ Euseb. Demonstr. IV. 3). Bui Arius liiiuself, 
spite of all his efforts to avoid it, also arrived at the idea of a" middle substauce" 
between the Godhead and the creatnre, because accordtng to him God had necessarily 
to make use of such a being in order to be able to create at all. 

. 3 La contrast to diis it holds good of the Arians that rdy in^uwfyint rfiv 9Am 
rct^ 9F9aifutrt ^wofdnirm^t (Oiat. I. c Artan. T. I., p. 343). 

» It is this which coostitutes the most significant advance made by Athanasius, 
the real fruit of his speculntion which took its start from the thought of redemp- 
tion. TAe Logos of the philosophers was no longer the Logos whom he knew and 
adored. The existence of the Logos who appeared in Christ is independent of the 
idea of Ae world. The creation of the world^«b^acdy qieaking— might even 
have taken place without the Logos. This is the point in whidl be is most strongly 
opposed to the Ajiologists and Origen. Mo traces of this advance are to be found 
as vet in ihe work'^ ''c, Gent" and ''de incanint." Sec. on the other hnnH . <"*rat TI, 
24, 25: oh Kxy-'dU 0 (cd£c; Trfocrrxrruv, audi aca-'hvsi TTfoc rf}v ruv ttxvtuv sfyxjixv^ 
ftht vAr fitfv«4 jK^noy ler^, nl<i rnv rSv lfAA«w inftiovpylxv vieovpyoU imi 
^01(49(7 X9*^ ^XV ^lo^- ^^^^ ^iphtrtv 1tX9*t^'P edeA^^ry ytvivitUt 

fiSvov if0«Atf9'« KM vTts-Ti) rik ^AvTSi, xai r£i ^ovXvifJL»Tt etiiroO oi/$ii( ivSeo'TyfKS. 
TtvoQ eZv 'dvfKX ov yeyovs ri fcAvrx frapk fzhcv roC BeoC rTii TrpocrT^yfxxrt, t5 yeyovs 
HSU 6 vloi . . . oiXoylei (Mgv oZv 'te&aat vccp' avroii' (^ua-i dfjiwt xtpt rovrovt Hpx 
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3. Scripture and tradition know of only one Godhead; they^ 
however, at the same time pronounce Christ to be God : they 
call the Divine which has appeared in Christ, Logos, Wisdom 
and Son ; they thus distinguish it from God, the Father. Faith 
has to hold fast to this. But in accordance with this we get 
the following propositions : 

(a) The Godhead is a unity {^z-jxc). Therefore the Divine which 
appeared in Christ, must form part of this unity. There is only 
one underived or unbegotten principle ; this is the Father. ^ 

(b) The very name Father implies, moreover, that a second 
exists in the Godhead. God has always been Father, and who- 

fl^Awv 0 0£o; TJfv yevtfTtjv KXifTOti ^6(riv, iTrnoii iwfx fiii 5uvccix.£v^v ctt/riiv fxtrxcrxn'/ 

eVrwt AoiT^y jutt rot it^met $t ovtov ytvsfSm Svvii9^- txGtx ov fi6vov itpi^Kxtriv^ x>.hk 
Hxi ypd^^eu TfroA/it^xaa'iw EifC-efit6i re xecVApsloi; >txt S di/a'ai''A!TT£ptci. As against this 
view Athanasius shews that God is neither so powerless as not to be nl le tn crente the 
creatures noi* so proud as not to be willing to create them («< u; x-n-x'^iuv & 

rk SUA* lp7irMrl«f, rdv lUv vfh ftimt tlpyirxro, rii ik UMm rffi vi^ 
Xttffftv Ai /Soiftf^* ME? T0dT0 fdv iit^^v 1$rr( ykp Iv r^^c) j he shews 

furtber from Matt. X. 29, VI. 25 f. that God cares for all things in the most direct 
way, and therefore has also brought them into existence. The same proof is given 
in de decret. 8. Alhauasius thus did away with the latent dualism between the 
godhead and the creature which had existed in QirUtiao theology since die time 
of Fhilo. God £r greafor in tht Srtettst way. This, however, implies that (he Logos 
is discarded. If spite of this Aflmaasius not only retained the name) but also 
recognised the function of a mediator of creation and type of all rational beings, 
the reason was that he understood ,'^criptiire as implying this, auJ because iie was 
not able wholly to free himself from Uie inliuence of tradition, liut the Divine in 
Christ is no longer for htm the world-reason, on die contrary it is ^e substance 
of the Father which ecddentafly, as it were— has also die attributes of creative 
power and of the reason that embraces and holds ideas together. For Athanasius, 
in fact, the Son is the substance of the Father as the principle of redemption and 
sanctijication. The most pregnant of bis formulae is in Orat. III. 6. in support of 
which he appeals to 2 Cor. V. 19: rife rstf r«rpd« ev»/«c irr^v ' «^$» 

* That the Godhead is a unity, is a ♦Imuolit v, !iich Athanasius emphasised in 
the strongest way over and over again yxay^; T>f? 6f6T»»T«c)j (2) also that there are 
not two underived or unb^iotten principles {xex»^i finally (3) that the Father 
is the ^xi, wl)i«h because of diis may be identified widi die ftsviic also. He retorts 

the charge of Polytheism brought against him by the Arians ; they, he says, adore 
two gods (see above, note 4, p. 27). The best summary of his view is in Orat 
IV. I : fiovxSx TMC 9e6TitTO( xiix/perev xett 'drx*'"*^"^' ^fX^*'*1 H-*^ ^PX^ ^soniTOi kxI 
9v iv0 ipx^tt &$fv Kvptut Kxi flOVXfXf* i'VJif. 
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ever calls Mini Father posits at the same time the Son ; for 
the Father is the Father of the Son. and only in a loose sense 
the Father of tiic world and of men, for these are created, but 
the divine Irinity is uncreated, for otherwise it might either 
decrease again, or further increase in the future. * 

(cj This Son, the offspring of the Father [yhv^fix tcu ttxtpo^), ? 
was not, however, begotten in a human fashion as if God were 
corporeal. On the contrary. He has been begotten as the sun 
begets light and the spring the brook; He is called Son, 
because He is the eternal, perfect reflection of the Father, 
the image' proceeding from the substance of the Father; 

* Orat. III. 6 : Txrepx oi/a 'iv rtQ t'tirci, ixif vvipx^'^^^ ^ i^^-' TCiifT^v 

heym riv Qtov ov Trimn *>u rk 'yev6iiiva h^Koi ea-rt ykp Kxi vpd reSv irotufAdrm 

iik r«6v0 KtQ 4 wtrrvimt tie rdv vAv *U t^v wtteipm vwrtCte tic 

ToS lewrpii t^/ot wiert^tt, xxt oVreti fi/ac ivrt^ ^ xiVrt; c<c 'ivx &f6v. II. 41. De 

decret. 30 fin. • ^iyovre^ fze-j yicp fxf7vo< rov ©fcv xyi-j-^rc-j ?k tSt* yevOf4.svMv xutov 
xoofT^v fzovc-j ^eyovrr^, Vvx kx} tc-^ >.6y:-> ■ro/yfj.x T»f|uav£wy/ kxtx rifv /J/arv yicy^v 6 
oi TOv Beov vetTtfot Xsyu-j tuduii auru kxi tov visr» <nt(4,eu'vtt. The Sou is a second 
in die Godhead, see Oxat. III. 4: ftiv t<fiv» ^rt i wariif Ttniip xti 
tivrdc ViOQ ivTf km i vU^ irrt tmt obx ' tedrdc "Tretr^p ia-rr ^ 4^nc* 

IV. I : UTTt iio fJiiv ftvM TTccrepx Koi vfSv, ixov^cx ifOTtfTci; x$i»tp$Tev. The 
idea that the Triad must be from all eternity and be independeat of the world, 
if it is not to be increased or diminished, is developed in Orat. L 17. There is a 
strong polemic against the Sabellians in Orat. IV. 

3 In the theoretical expositions of his teaching Athanasius uses the expression 
yiwufim in preference to v/dc, in order to exclude the idea of human generation. 

■ "Reflection", "Image", "God of God", are the expressions which always 
appeared to AfhanasittS to be the most appropriate. He preferred die first of these 
in order to exclude the thought that the Son proceeded from the will of the 
Creator. The light cannot do otherwise than I ghten, and it always shines or 
lightens, otherwise it would not be light. The archetype projects its type necessarily. 
Following Origen he puts the whole emphasis on the eternal (Orat. 1. 14: iliio^ 
W9r» i iM^ www4fX'* '^xrpt) and necessary. If tiie Stm were begotten by 
die will of tile Father, He would be somedung contingent, a creation, and would 
liave a beginning: though certainly He was not, on the other band, begotten contrary 
to this will, as thp Arians charge their opponents with believing (Orat. III. 62. 661, 
nor from some necessity superior to God, nor does the blessed Godhead undergo 
any kind of suffering (Orat. 1. 16), on the contrary He proceeded from the substance of 
God tjr wmpk yvAtttpf, Only the ejqpfession la rifft e(r/«(SttfBces, as Athanasius over 
and over a^n makes plain ; any intervention of the will here degrades the Son ; 
for "Ae substance is higher than the win." Sec the characteristic pas^it'e Omt. 
TIT. 62: isffTtp ivriKeiTxt t$ fiovAi^rtt to -zxfx yvuiji}^^, oVrui vTrepKHrxt Kui Tr^^ovf- 
ytirm tov ^ou/^tySff^M to KCtrit oiKtxv /x«y olvTti^ev/^tvofAfvoQ Koru^Ksux^ety 
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He is called Wisdom and Logos not as if the Fattier were 
imperfect without Him, ' but as the creative power of the 
Father.' "To be begotten" simply means completely to share 
by nature in the entire nature of the Father, implying at the 
same time that the Father does not therefore suffer or undergo 
anything. ^ 

(d) Consequently the assertions of the Arians that the Son 
is God, Logos, and Wisdom in a nominal sense only, that there 
was a time in which the Son was not, that He has sprung from 
the will of the Father, that He was created out of the non- 
existent or out of some other substance, that He is subject to 
change, are false. ^ On the contrary He is (i) co-etemal with the 

t\ y*w^ tmrk 4^^<y. km rl (iiv ^ouXtiTtt K»rmTiuv«t^ifUim ^t%»To ytnv^eu 
auti tfy^ i9r$ r«6 4r««f7yr«c' i ii viSf ItliAp im rfff tbvfa^ <nS irmrp^ yiwnitut 

xott ovK 'hrty o^rv^ iih ovSe ^ovKevertu vspt eti/r^t ^* ^ ^'P* iuvrtS 

ioKv; |3ot/Af !73a/* ^vta ovv tcv kt'kti^xtoz 6 vfoQ uxifKliTat, TOvoCrta KOti tSj f?rv- 
^>j5-£w; TO TO KocTX ^vvtv. Tlie Father wills the Son in so far as He loves Him and 
wills aod loves Himself (Orat. III. 66), but iu so far as "willing " iavolves Ti(fy i?r' 
^(nnf«> ^'-f-i iackdes the ability not to will, the Son is not from the will of 
the Father. 

1 Athanasitis rarely repeats the unguarded utterances of Bishop Alexander and 

others belonging to tfie orthodox party. The Fadiw is for htm, on the contrary, in 
and for Himself — if one may so put it — personal; He is voCi; and He is riJc J3/a; 
vxoaT»9-suQ flfAjfT»jc. In one passage in his later writings (de decret. 15) he has, 
however, curiously enough, argued that the Father would be xhoyoi and &ao^^ if 
the Logos were not from all etemify. 

* In order to give meaning to the expressions ^ Logos", "Wisdom *',Athanasitts 

could not avoid describing the divine in Christ as the wisdom, prudence, strength, 
might, creative power in God, see Orat. L 17, HI. 65. Still he rarely has recourse 

to these terms, 

3 After the beginning of the Arian controversy, though not before it (see c. 
Gent. 2), Athanasius made a thorough distinction between ''to beget'' and "to 
create.** Begetting " held good of the Father only in reference to the Son. Ii 
means the production of a perfect image of Himself whidi, while originating in 

His substance, has by nature a share in the entire substance. That the Son shares 

in the entire substance of the Father a tliouglit which was constantly repeated 
by Athanasius, Orat. I. 16: to o>.ai; fj.?rsrsfT5jct rev Weov To-dv e^rn ^^eyetv ort Ked 
ytwSt, The begotten is thus I'iwv riii oua-ati rov &eov yivv*if4,a (Orat. II. 24), which 
^^tt r^y ir«r^iidyv and in fact t«A«/«r». That God does not in consequoice 
of this suiTer or undergo anythiog, and that there is here no question of an emana- 
tion, are points which he urg«K as against the Valentinians. 

^ The refutation of these propositions given by Athanasius takes a great number 
of forms; we may distinguish the religious-dogmatic, the dialectic-'philosophic, the 
patristic and the biblical refutations (see Bohriiiger, Aiiuuiasius, pp. 210 — 240). 
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Father and (2] He is of the substance of the Father,^ for other- 
wise He would not be God at all, (3) He is by His own nature 

in all points similarly * constituted as the Father, and finally He is 

all this, because He has one and the same substance in common 
with the Father and together with Hun constitutes a unity, * 

For AUMnanns lumself the religious and biblical argument is the chief thing. Be> 
«ides numerous passages from the Gospel of John, Athanasius quotes specially 
I Johu V. 20; Rev. I. 4; Matt. III. 17, XVII. 5; Rom. I. 20, VIII. 32, IX. 5; 
Hebr. I. 3, XIII. 8; Ps. II. 7; XLV. 2, CIL a8, CXLV. 13 j Is. XL. 28. Matt. 
XXVin. 19 had for him sapreme imfMctanoe. Amongst the theses laid down by 
the Arians he had a special objection to that of the w^mme^ of Uie Logos. 
Hence the strong emphasis he lays on the Ib'^fvrec. 

1 "From the Father," as Athanasius says in several passages, would be sufficient 
if it were not possible to say, using the words in an improper sense, that every- 
thing is from God because it has been created by God, It is because the Eusebians 
make capital out of this that we mttst avow: iit r(J{ tKwtmi^ t«0 T«rftfc; see de 
decret. 19; de synod. 33 sq.: ad Airos 5. He amlrdy x^ects die idea of a mere 
unity of feeling or doctrine between the Father and the Son {e.g.^ Ovat. IIL II), 
(or this would mean the disappeanm^ of the Godhead of the Son. 

- Tlie word "o/za/oi;" means something more than our word "resembling" and 
soniething less than our word •'shiiilar"; our**- similarly constituted " comes nearest 
it. The " ofiotot^' aloue did not satisfy Athanasius, because it implicitly involves a 
difference and, above all, a dhHuction^ and he says, moreover, that even dog and 
wolf, tin and silver are kiwtm. He, however, certainly applied the word in oonnee- 
linn with substance {^vvti; olff/x) or with " Korit t4wt«" {e.g, de decret 20) to 
the relTion between Father and Sou {cizo/ua-ii; toC vhS Trphf rdv wctrifx xxrx t^v 
Qvrixv KXi KXTx r^y <pv<rtVj de synod. 45). But still he found it necessary as a 
nil^ at least at a later date, expressly to emphasise Uie fWif$— where he expiesses 
himself in a less strict way we also find ificdnn alone — and in oppdsitUm to die 
Homoiousians was driven to add *'fK t^q ovTtxi'* tO **4ttotoia-tot" in order tO 
banish any idea of separateness. (de synod. 41). Vet he recognised at the samefime 
(1. c. c. 53 sq.) that i^fiotoi; is really an unsuitable word; for it cannot be used of 
substances, but only of a-x^f^^tf futt 99i6rnT(i. \n connection with substances we 
say rmrr^rifC' Men resemble eadi other in g«iml oudine and character, but in 
substance they are ifio^vet^^ vice versa, man and dog are not unlike, but yet they 
are tTtpo<Pvt7i. Thus 6ixo^vt<; and oixooveriov match each other, and in the same 
M-zv irtpo^vi^ and frepooutricv. The phrase ofioioi xar ouTf^r^ always suggests a 
fiETovo'/aj TO yxf ofx-Oicv Troiorm kanv, v/t/c ovvm 'xpaaytvoiT' xv. Thus it is 
«onect to say of created spiritual beings that they resemble God, not however in 
■snbstaooe^ but only in virtue of sonship. *OfUio£rtci is in fact nothing, and 
when used of the real Son is consequently either nonsense or false. 

' This is the key to the whole mode of conception : Son and Father are not a duality, 
but a duality in unity^ i.e.^ the Son possesses entirely the substance which the Father 
isj He is a uni^ with the unity which the Father is. Athanasius did not deieud the 
idea of the 00-ordination of die two as opposed to a sulxwdination view, but the unity 
•and inseparability as opposed to die thec»y of diffierenoe and separateness. He, however, 

3 
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but "substance" in reference to God means nothing else than 

"Being." ' It is not the case that the Father is one substance 

expresses this a- follows: in sul)stance Father and Son arf»oii.>: or. the Son lias one and 
the same subslouce with the i' aiher. 1 hus the expressiou " 4^ Jj-i; " in ofteu used for 
boUi; And so we have: c6^^ Sfy Irriy «&rdcyfvMf«>«6«irjvir4rr^f(de synod. 43). The 
Son ha» the hirn^ ir^dc rdv icmripa (de decret. 23) ; He constitutes with Him a i^udpvrti 
iTtitmi there sul)sists between both ivortii; di^oiua-eui K»Tk rijy ouviav kou nark rifv 
^vnv. He expresses his meaning most plainly in those passages in which he attaches 
the Txvr6rm to Father and Sou without prejudice to the fact that the Father is the 
Fa&er and not the Son. Identity of «abstanoe, as Adianasius (de synod. 53) 
explains, is rrnvrinn. Thus he says (Orat I. 22): i vHf Hxnt in r«0 9r«rpd$ 
vmirivnrx. In a passage of earlier date he had already said (c. Gent. 2): ioii 
T& i/ite xal TV?? /J/x? xiotOTYiTCi 'inoiav yxl 'yvSo'iv, 7va rtjv ravrSTttrx <rai^ccv x.t.A. 
Later on, (de decret. 23): ^yiycif x«< iv tovtu tjjv ravTOTtiTa ^rfcq tov ixvrov 
irxrifx ffv^nv, 20: ft^ n6vov Hfiotov rev ulov ^AAit txvtov inom^-et ex rou 
ir«rf d$ rTiMtt ... tX> fU»w ITfMioc lUAjk iuit ifttUftrti 'ti roS wmrpif rinrftti, 
x«i '/v ix4y flriv tArii Hmt i war^f. 24: iWrifC xxi <ftva-iK*i JSiSnft... fW* ivSntr* 
Tvii ^vrtwQ Kxi T^v txvtSt^tx tcO ^uTOf |uif SixipSij.f/. Orat. IV. 5 (and else- 
where): Tetriip ev t<5 vm, vtoc Iv tSs "Kxrpt... y rov vi'cC ^^cry: rau Txrpdz tvrt . . . 
K dsOTiK Kxi ti ihoTiji TOV TTXTfG^ TO tivsu TOV vlov taTi. 1 lius oiiotoi IS uusatisfactory 

not only because it does not express complete likeness, but, above all, becaase it 
does not eiqpress tiie unity upcm which eveiytbing depends. The Son cannot, like 

human sons, go away from the Father, (de decret. 20) for He is m a more intimate 
relation to Him that a human son is to his father: lie is connected with the 
Father not as an accident of which we might make abstraction (I.e. 12), but as 
rd iitw v^t itarptKiit thnvri^ttti ((kmt. IH. 65) or as rd tttfy. rv( evcriui rov 
^arpii (frequently in de decret. Orat. I. 22), or as ttiw t9$ o60-/«c to0 
yiwtifix. AthanasittS uses the words "yv^j-wc** frequently; they give the 

conception of Son a more extended nieanintjf than it naturally has. so that tlie Son 
may not a])pcar as e^aiiev iZTAiC? cixoioq and consetjuently as erfpooCino; (de decret. 
23). TAe substandai unity 0/ Father and Sen is the JunJamentai thought of 
Aihanashts. Atzberger therefore correctly says (op. cit. p. 117) "There can be no 
doubt but that Athanasius conceived of the unity of the Father and the Son as a 
numerical unity of substance." Tn Orat. TIT. 3 ft. where he puts himself tO great 
trouble to state the problem that two arc equal to one. he says: E* x«< Vr^prfv Ittiv 

yevviifix 0 vioqy a^hk rxurov kvTtv uf xxl 'dv sljiv xuToq kxI 6 vxrijp 

litirnTt nmi Wicff<^ryr« t9{ ^£^tti nai rfi r«vrtfr)fr< riiq fiiSi it6riiT0i. We cannot 
therefore help bdng astonidied (with Zahn p. 20) to find that Athanasius declines 
to use the word fjtovoo^a-to^ of the Son (see Expos fidei 2: Mfri vtovirofa ^fo- 
voVfifv w; of ZxfieXXioij Xiyovrti fiovooi/rioy kxi ovx, dfioovnov xxi h Tovria xvxip- 
cC/vre; to fhxi v/oy)j still he always says: fitxv dtixfuv xxi fi6-»^v ^t6T>fTx rov 
xxTfOf. If the question is raised as to whether Athanasius thought of the Godhead 
as a numerical unity or as a numerical dualily, the answer is: as a mmtrkae 
unity. The duality is only a relative one — if we may r'; : li an absurdity — 
the duality of archetype and type. That the Arians called the Catholics "Sabel- 
lians" is expressly .stated by Julian of Eclan. (Au};u->t.. op. imperf. V. 25V 

* ^I^Ttfi, ouffiXt VJr6ffTxa-ii, iotortii thC ova-tx^, oixtiOTtig Tvii cik^iso; \o7roTTxeriUi)- 

are all used by A&anasius in reference to the Godhead as perfectly synonymous. 
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by itself and the Son another substance by itself and that these 
two are similarly constituted. This would do away with the 
unity of the Godhead. On the contrary, the Father is the 
Godhead ; this Godhead, however, contains in it a mystery which 
can only be approximately conceived of by men. It conceals 
within itself in the form of an independent and self-acting 
product something which issues from it and which also possesses 
this Godhead and possesses it from all eternity in virtue, not of any 
communication, but of nature and origin, — the true aad r^al Son, 
the image which proceeds from the substance. There are not two 
divine ousias, not two divine hypostases or the like, but one ousia 
and h3rpostasis, which the Father and the Son possess. Thus the 
Son is true God, inseparable from the Father and reposing in the 
unity of the Godhead, not a second alongside of God, but simply 
reflection, express image, Son within the one Godhead which cannot 

He had uo word by wliicli to describe Father and Sou as difTereDt subjects^ and 
indeed lie never felt it necessuy to seek for any such word. We cannot call 
l^tirtn T^C anything special; for Adianasias by the v<»y use of the word 

Di^ifC asserted the unity of the Father and Son. 'Tirivretfit and ivvUt are 

repeatedly described by him ns identical; see de decret. 27: de synod. 41: ad 
Afros 4; >f vit6irrx<ni oi/r/st iim', kou ov^kv icAAo a^fJimvo^ASvov f%e< >f etuTO to 
'6y, 'diref ''Ispsfiiai VTrap^iv ovo^tul^ti hiym . . . h yotf vyr6rTac9-tt kxI if olvix uxxp^t^ 
hrrtv (so sdll in the year 370). Tom. ad Antioch. 6: ^r^mu-tv ith ^fyofuv 
yyt^fUVCt t/Atov etveu uireiv v-rdfrrxTi/ nxi our/en* The divine substance is, how- 
ever, nothing other than rd '6v (pni' ll- inj;); see ad Afr. I.e. and the decret. 22; 
(lodhead is 'he ovo-ix xxxtx^.-^tttcz ... r-y ?H)f©$, ouiiv 'irtpov ^ riiv oltrluv xi/roO 
ToO vvrof a-if/ii«<v£i. A.s opposed to this <piiaii; is the natiu'e which attaches 10 the 
substance as the complex of its attributes; Athanasius distinguishes it from dv^/«; 
hence the formula often used : KMvit r^v o^/aw xai xmh r^y ^i6vn («.^., de synod. 
45) see also Tom. ad Antioch 6, where Athanasius after the words above quoted, 
continues: /z/av 5i ^povoCfisv Stec to Ik t!?? ovvtxz tov TXTpoi flvxi tov viov kxi 
hit T^jv TxvT&rifTX T5f5 <p^trtuf fitxv yxp $s&rtiTx Kxi fitxv flveu t^v ravT^ ^v^tv 
wnm^liMV, Orat. I. 39: The Son is ^utr$t nar* raSnt. When, however, 

Athanasdus asserts the numerical unity of the Ousia of Father, Son, (and Spirit) 
he is thinking of it hoth as t>eing that which we call "substance** and also as 
what we call "subject", so that here again, too, what is obscure is not the unity, 
but the duality (triad) as in Ireuseus. lu de synod. 51 llie conception of tlie Ousia 
as involving three substances, a common genus and two co-ordinate '^brothers" 
ranged under it, is expressly rejected as *EAA^ir«y ipfAnvtiai. It is only the one 
passme: Expos, fid. 2, (see above) where Athanasius rejects fiovooCaioi;^ that betrays 
any uncertainty cn his part. It stands (jiiite by itself. Otherwise by cvTtx he 
understands the individual or single suljstance which, however, as applied to God, 
is the fulness of all Being, a view which allows him to think of this substance 
as existing in wonderful conditions and taking on wonderfiil shapes. 
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and ought not to be thouj^ht of apart from retlection, express 
image, and Son. lie has everything that the i-ather has, for 
He actually possesses the ousia of the Father ; He is ofiooua-iog, ' 
of the same substance. Only He is not actually the Father, for 
the latter is also His source and root, the Almighty Father, 
the only unbegotlen principle.' 

' The meaning uf this word will be clear from what was said in the preceding 
discusnon. It signified oneness of substance oot likeness of substuic^ '^nnius 
substantue.** Fatfier and Son possess in comnon one and the saoie t«lMteiice, 
sabstance in tha aen^e of the totality of all that which they are. This is how 

Athanasius always understood the word, as Zahn (op. cit., pp. 10—32) was the 
first to point out in opposition to the loog current erroneous interpretations of it. 
It is in fact equal to rmvTpistot, the meaning which the Semiariaos also attached 
to it (Ephiph. H. 73. it). Afhanasias neidier discovered the word, nor had he an/ 
qiiecial preferenoe for it; but he always recognised in it the most fitting expression 
M'hf^rewith to repel Arians aad Eusebians; see on the adoption of the word into 
the Nicene Creed and the history of its interpretation, the discussions which follow. 

5 This is an important point in the Athanasian doctrine and balances in some 
degree the thoughts comprised in the word ifieovfrtoi;" Prom some passages it 
certaiuly appears as if the statement that the Son has everything in common with 
the Fadier (according to Holy Scripture) except the name of Fadier (seeOrat.nl. 4 
fin; m. 6; de synod. 48, 49; firequeotiiy as in Qrat 1. 61 » the language is paradox- 
ical to the verge of absurdity) expressed a merely nominal distinction between 
Father and Son. According to this, He is either identical with the Father, or a 
part of the Father's substance, or an attribute of God, or a kind of pendicle 
whidi has emanated from the Father; but aU thew modes of conception wen 
considered at the time to be ^ Sabellian " : tht^ were condemned already. In order 
to escape Uiem or rather because he himself considered them to be false, Athana^ 
sius in the proper place strongly em] hasised the idea that the Father is the entire 
monad, that He is the ipx^ f'^r ^he Son too, thai it is in fact the ousia of tiie 
Father which the Son has received, that thus the conception of the Father as the 
aole 9f dc irmrpttfdrmp maintains the unity of the Godhead. The Father is the 
fxia apx^ (Orat. IV. i) ; there are not two or three Fathers (III. 15); there is Shf 
tlSo<; SfSri^TOZy which is the Father, but re sJio( touto itrrt xxi ev t« y/^ (!• C.) i 
the Father is 6 ©tij. He alone is aurb^ 6 <ds6(;. He alone is the unbegotten God 
(Expos, fid. I) ^ the Sou is a yt witixec^ even though He has not come into being. 
AcconUngly the Father is suffident for Himsdf (Orat II. 41), and ^ avrAs tpS 
ftmr^ im» Apxn ^« no? wvy$ roC vM. The ^^jiftoo^toi" does not thus 
include any absolute co-ordination. According to Athanasius all men are 6i*oovrtot 
relatively to each other, because they are Sfioyivel^ and 6fzoi^vfti; (de synod. 52 sq,) 
and yet spite of this we find amongst them superiority and subordination. The 
same is the case hefe^ Alhanasioa maintains the inseparable unity of substance of 
Father and Son, the nnily of the Godhead; but this idea is for him applicable 
only in virtue of anotiier, according to which the Father has everything of Him> 
self while the Son has everything from the Father. Father ami Sotr^ according ffl 
Athanasius^ are not co-ordinate equal st^stames^ but rather one single substance^ 
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(4) The language used of Christ in Scripture to express what is 
human and belonging to the creature, has, always and only, refer- 
ence to the human nature which He took upon Him in order to re- 
deem men. Since He who is by nature God took upon Him a body 
in order to unite with Himself what is by nature man in order that 
the salvation and deification of man might be surely accomplished^ 
He also along with the body took to Himself human feelings. So 
complete. However, is the identity of the humanity of Christ with 
the nature of humanity as a whole that we may, according to 
Athanastus, refer the statements of Scripture as to a special 
endowment and exaltadon of Christ, to the whole humanity. ^ 
Complete too, however, was the union of die Son of God with 
humanity, which Athanasius, like Arius up to the time of the 
Apollinarian controversy, usually thought of as Flesh," ** vesture 
of the Flesh.'* * Because the body of the Logos was really His 
own body — although we must discard the thought of variation, 
of change ' — and because this union had become already perfect 
in Mary's body, ' every ihiug that holds good of tiic llcsh holds 

7i<hich Involves the distinction of ipx^ ^f*^ 7/ . vi^.vjsr, and thus of principle and 
luhat is deduced^ and in this sense invok/es a subordination^ which, however, is not 
analogous to the subordioation in which the creature stands to God. 

* See Orat. I. 41 : T>}< ivipetiedTifTia ivrtv it w^'wiri^, />., not of the humanity 
of CSirist, but of humanity as a whole: c 42: When Scripture uses the word 
**i^iirmTr** in reference to what God does to Chrut, this is not said of the 
Logos, but on our account: Si^ *inSi ttett uirip ftftMv rtOrt ir^y ^tp) eArtt yi' 

yfxrrat. SJo-Tfp - <£(; 'Mpiti-rrcz 0 Xpi<rrh(; xTtdecvt xai wj'wjif, oVraq avifwroi 

So'jtJirx x*f'i' The huiuau race is thereby enriched, c. 43: By our kinship with 
the body of Christ we too have beoome a temple of God and are henceforth made 
sons of God, so that already in 11s the Loid is adored. « Therefore hath God 
also exalted Him"— this signifies our exaltation, 

* So correctly Battr. I have not found Domer*s statement that the presup- 
position of a human soul occupies th? V ckground of rh>-' whole view of Athana« 
Mus "of the incarnation and redemption as affecting the toiality of man" (op. cit. I. 
p. 957) to be supported by evidence. From what is alleged by Dorner it merely 
follows that Athanasius did not reflect on the subject. Baur, however, meanwhile 
goes loo far when he ex]wes«es the opinion diat Athanasius designedly left the 
human soul of Christ out of account; on the contrary, by the term "Flesh" he 
.understood the whole substance of man, (see Orat. III. 30) and did not feel there 
was any necessity for studying the question as to the position occupied by the soul. 

» Orat. IV. 31. 

* Orat. IV. 32—34. 
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good of the Logos also, and this is true of all sufferings even, — 
although He was not affected by them so far as His Godhead 
is concerned, ' — and Mary is the mother of God. Athanasius 
also refers to the incarnate Logos the locus classicus of the 
Arians, Prov. VIIL 22, 23, ' with which Eustathius of Antioch 
likewise occupied hiniself. ' Finally, Athanasius spoke also of a 
TTpOKOTTJi or progress in reference to the incarnate Logos, of an 
increase in the manifestation of God in the body of Christ, by 
which he means that the flesh was more and more completely 
irradiated by the Godhead : rh acv^p^Ttm h 9O0i^ TrpohcoiFTiV* 
(the human advanced in wisdom). 

How are the two mutually opposed doctrines to be judged 
from the standpoint of history, of reason, and of the Gospel? 
Each party charged the other with holding doctrines which 
involved contradictions, and, what is of more consequence, 
they mutually accused each other of apostasy from Christianity, 
although the Arians never advanced this charge with such 
energy as the opposite party. We have first of all to ascertain 
definitely how much they had in common. Religion and doc- 
trine i7/-c ivith both thoroughly fu^cd together, * and, indeed, 
furiiially considered, the doctrine is tlie same in both cases, 
i.e.y the fundamental coiict:ptions are the same. The doctrine 
of the pre-existent Christ, who as the pre-existent Son of God 
is Logos, Wisdom, and world-creating Power of God. seems 
to con<^titute I'u common basis. Together with this both have 
a common interest in maintaining the zmUy of God and in 

> Orat. I. 45, III. 30-33. 

* Almost the whole second oration against the Anaiu is devoletl lo the task 
<^ refuting the we made by them of this passsige. 

» Theodoret, H. E. I. 8. 

4 Oiat. Hi. 53: h.u\aL)iQVTO^ iv y^Ki-Kix rou ffuf4.iXT0q, vvvfKioihoro ev xhr^ Keii >} 

• Both thus occupy the stage of development which was described in Vol. 111., 
pp_ 113 — 1 18. We may say meanwhile, and what follows will prove it, that the fusion 
of a theoretical doctrine witl» religion was more thorough in the case of Arianism 
than with Athanasius. 
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making a sharp distinction between Creator and creature. 
Finally, both endeavour to base their doctrines on Scripture 
and at the same time claim to have tradition on their side, as 
is evident in the case of Arius from the introduction to the 
Thalia. Both are, however, convinced that the final word lies 
with Scripture and not with tradition. 

I. We cannot understand Arianism unless we consider that 
it consists of two entirely disparate parts. It has, first of all, 
a Christ who gradually becomes God, who therefore develops 
more and more in moral unity of feeling with God, progresses 
and attains his perfection by the divine grace. This Christ is 
the Saviour, in so far as he has conveyed to us the divine 
doctrine and has given us an example of goodness perfectly 
realised in the exercise of freedom. When Arius calls this 
Christ Logos it appears as if he did this by way of accommoda- 
tion. The conception of Arius here is purely Adoptian. But, 
secondly, with this is united a metaphysic which has its basis 
solely in a cosmology and has absolutely no connection with 
soteriology. This metaphysic is dominated by the thought of 
the antithesis of the one, inexpressible God, a God remote from 
the world, and the creature. The working-out of this thought 
accordingly pcrfectiy corresj^onds with the philosophical ideas 
of the time and with the one half of the line of thought 
pursued by Origen. In order that a creation may become 
possible at all, a spiritual being must first be created which 
can be the means whereby a spiritual-material world can be 
created. This cannot be the divine reason itself, but only the 
most complete image of the divine reason stamped on a created, 
freely acting, independent being. With this we have arrived 
at the Neo-platonic origination. Whether in order to find a 
means of transition to the world we are to speak of ''God, 
the essential vou^ of God, the created L<^os," or *'God, the 
created Logos, the world-spirit," or are to arrange the terms in 
some other way, is pretty much a matter of indifference, and 
to all appearance Arius laid little stress on this. It is the 
philosophical triad, or duad, such as we meet with in Philo, 
Numenius, Flotinus etc. These created beings which mediate 
between God and the creature are, however, according to Arius, 
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to be adored, i.e., it is only as a cosmologist that he is a strict 
monotkeist, ivhile as a tkeoh^an he is a polytheist. This again 
perfectly corresponds to the dominant Hellenic view. Arius in 
fact occupies a place, so to speak, on the extreme left, for the 
energetic way in which he emphasises the thought that the 
second ousia has been created out of the free will of God, 
that it is foreign to the substance of God, that as a creaturely 
substance it is capable of change and definable, and, above all, 
the express assertion that this " Logos " and Son " is " Logos *' 
and "Son" merely nominally, that in no sense whatever is an 
emanation or an3^ing of that kind to be thought of here, but 
simply a creoHon^ is surprising even in the sphere of Hellenic 
philosophy. That this created Lx^oa which made possible the 
further creation has appeared in Jesus Christ and has in human 
vesture developed into God and has therefore not been lowered, 
but on the contrary has been exalted by His being man, is 
accordingly what constitutes the uniting thought between the 
two parts of the system. 

In the other case, as here, the expressions " pre-existent Son 
of God," "Logos," "Wisdom" are plainly only an accom- 
modation. They are unavoidable, but not necessar>% in fact 
they create difficulties. It clearly follows from this, liuwever, 
that the doctrine of Origen does not constitute the basis of 
the system — in so far as its Christology is concerned — and that 
what it has in common with the orthodox system is not what 
is really characteristic of it, but is on the contrary what is 
secondary. The Arian doctrine has its root in Adoptianism, in 
the doctrine of Lucian of Samosata, ' as is proved, above all, by 
the strong emphasis laid on the creaturehood of the Redeemer 
and by the elimination of a human soul. We know what 
signification this had for Origen. Where it is wanting we can 
no longer speak of Origenism in the full meaning of the word. 
But it is correct that the cosmological-causal point of view of 
Origen, this one side of his complicated system, was appropriated 

t See above p. 3, and io a^ition Athan. Ont. III. s> : The view of Lacian 

of Samosata is the idea of the pure creaturehood and humanity of the Redeemer 
fe' Tjj fi£v avvixfzfi xxt vfj-ttii ^poveTrt, t5 it cv6(jlxti fj.6vcv ipve7a-it hx rov^ xySfdiTSv;. 
This is no mere trick of logic, although the alleged motiTC of the correctioQ of the 
Adoptianist doctrine is assuredly incorrectly deiicribed. 
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by Arius, that is by Lucian. Meanwhile it has to be added that 
it was not periih'ar to Ori^en. He made an effort to get be \'ond 
it; he balanced the causal-cosmological point of view, accord in 
to which the -Logos is a heavenly xTi<rf/,Xj by the soteriological, 
according to which He is the essential and recognisable image 
of the Father, which constitutes an essential unity with the 
Father. Of this there is nothing in Arius.' 

Arianism is a new doctrine in the Church; it labours under 
quite as many difficulties as any other earlier Christological 
doctrine; it is, finally, in one important respect, really Hellenism 
which is simply tempered by the constantuseof Holy Scripture* 
It is a new doctrine; for not only is the frank assertion of the 
creaturehood and changeableness of the Logos in this sharply 
defined form, new, spite of Origen, Dionysius Alex., Pierius and 
so on, but, above all, the emphatic rejection of any essential 
connection of the Logos with the Father. The images of the 
source and the brook, the sun and the light, the archetype and 
the type, which are almost of as old standing in the Church as 
the Logos-doctrine itself, are here discarded. This, howe\cr% 
simply means that the Christian Logos- and Son-of-God-doctrine 
has itself been discarded. Only the old names remain. But new 
too, further, is the combination of Adoptianism with the Logos- 
cosmology, and if the idea of two distinct Logoi and two Wis- 
doms is not exactly new, it is a distinction which had never 
before this been permitted. 

Athanasius exposed the inner difficulties and contradictions, 
and in almost every case we may allow that he has right on 
his side. A son who is no son, a Logos who is no Logos, a 
monotheism which nevertheless does not exclude polytheism, 
two or three ousias which are to be revered, while yet only 
one of them is really distinct from the creatures, an indefinable 
being who first becomes God by becoming man and who is 
yet neither God nor man, and so on. In every single point 
we have apparent clearness while all is hollow and formal, a 
boyish enthusiasm for playing with husks and shells, and a 

^ We do not know whether or not Arius appealed to Origen. The later Arinn*; 
unrloubtedly quoted him in support of their views ; they ?!eem, however, to have 
appealed most readily to Dionysius of Alex. See Athaa. de sentent. Dionysii. 
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childish self-satisfaction in the working out of empty syllogisms. * 
This had not been learned from Uiigeii, who always had facts 
and definite ends in view when he speculated. 

But all this might be put up with if only this doctrine were in 
any way designed to shew how communion with God is arrived 
at through Christ. This is what we mw^t necessarily demand; 
for what the ancient Church understood b\ '* redemption " was 
in part a physical redemption of a very questionable kind, and 
it would not necessarily have been anything to be regretted if 
anyone had emancipated himself from this "redemption." But 
one has absolutely nowhere the impression that Arias and his 
friends are in their theology concerned with communion with 
God. Their doctrina de Christo has nothing whatever to do 
with this question. The divine which appeared on earth is not 
the Godhead, but one of its creations. God Himself remains 
unknown. Whoever expresses adherence to the above proposi- 
tions and does this with unmistakable satisfaction, stands up 
for the unique nature of God, but does this, however, only that 
he may not endanger the uniformity of the basis of the world, 
and otherwise is prepared to worship besides this God other 
"Gods'* too, creatures that is; whoever allows reHgion to dis- 
appear in a cosmological doctrine and in veneration for a heroic 
teacher, even though he may call him "perfect creature," 
xrlvfix raXsiO'j, and revere in him the being through whom this 
world has come to be what it is, is, so far as his religious way 
of thmking is concerned, a Hellenist, and has every claim to be 
highly valued by Hellenists. ' 

The admission that the Arians succeeded in «^etting a grasp 
of certain features in the historical Christ presented to us by 
the New Testament, cannot in any way alter this judgment. 
In this matter they were far superior to their opponents; but 
they were absolutely unable to make any religious use of what 
they perceived. They speak of Christ as Paul of Samosata 
does, but by foisting in behind the Christ who was exalted to 
be Lord, the half divine being, logos-creature, AcVotf-xT/V/xa, 

1 See the tractate of AStiiu preserved in Epiphanitts; but the older Arians bad 

already acted in the same way, 

5 There aie some good remarks on Ariaai&m in Kaufmann, Deutsche Geschichte I., 
pp. 232, 234: also in Ricbter, Westrdm. Reich, p. 537. 
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they deprived the most valuable knowledge they had of all 
practical value. Paul could say in a general way: rx y.pxrcii- 
IJLEJX Tu ryjs (p'j7s:c: cvz i^ttxivov' rx T^^^st (pi?,ixs 

xpxTC'jfisvx 'jTTspxivslrxi (what was accomplished by the Logos 
of nature deserves no praise, but what was accomplished in the 
state of love is to be praised exceedingly). Such a statement 
was made impossible for the Arians by the introduction of 
cosmologicai speculation. What dominates Paul's whole view 
of the question— namely » the thought that the unity of love and 
feeling is the most abiding unity, scarcely ever finds an echo 
amongst the Arians, for it is swallowed up by that philosophy 
which measures worth by duration in time and Uiinks of a 
half-eternal being as being nearer God than a temporal being 
who is filled with the love of God. We cannot therefore . 
finally rate very high the results of the rational exegesis of 
christological passages as given by the Arians; they do not 
use them to shew that Jesus was a man whom God chose for 
Himself or that God was in the man Jesus, but, on the contrary, < 
in order to prove that this Jesus was no complete God. Nor 
can we put a high value on their defence of niunotheism either, 
for they adored creatures. What is alone really valuable, is the 
energetic emphasis they lay on freedom, and which they adopted 
from Origen, but even it has no religious significance. 

Had the Arian doctrine gained the victory in the Greek- 
speaking world, it would in all probability have completely 
ruined Christianity, that is, it would have made it disappear in 
cosmology and morality and would have annihilated religion in 
the religion. **The Arian Christology is inwardly the most unstable, 
and dogmatically the most worthless, of all the Christologies to 
be met with in the history of dogma." ' Still it had its mission. 
The Arians made the transition from heathenism to Christianity 
easier for the large numbers of the cultured and half-cultured 
whom the policy of Constantine brought into the Church. They 
imparted to them a view of the Holy Scriptures and of 
Christianity which could present no difficulty to any one at tbat 
period. The Arian monotheism was the best transition from 
polytheism to monotheism. It asserted the truth that there is 

* Schultz, Gottheit Chiisti, p. 65. 
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one supreme God with whom nothing can be compared, and 
thus rooted out the crude worship of many gods. It con- 
structed a descending divine triad in which the cultured were 
able to recognise again the highest wisdom of their philo- 
sophers. It permitted men to worship a demiurge together with 
the primal substance, vp^tn ov^ix; it taught an incarnation 
of this demiurge and, on the other hand again, a tkeapaiesisr 
and was able skilfully to unite this with the worship of Christ 
in the Church. It afforded, in the numerous formulae which 
it coined, interesting material for rhetorical and dialectie exer- 
cises. It quickened the feeling of freedom and responsibility 
and led to discipline, and even to asceticism. And finally, it 
handed on the picture of a divine hero who was obedient 
even to death and gained the victory by suffering and patience, 
and who has become a pattern for us. When transmitted along 
with the Holy Scnptuics, it even produced a li\ing piety* 
amongst Germanic Christians, if it also awakened in them the 
very idea to which it had originally been specially opposed, 
the idea of a theogony. What was shewn above — namely, 
that the doctrine was new, is to be taken cum gram salts; 
elements which were present in the teaching of the Church 
from the very beginning got here vigorous outward expression 
and became supreme. The approval the doctrine met with 
shews how deeply rooted they were in the Church. We cannot 
but be astonished at the first glance to find that those who 
sought to defend the whole system of Origen partly sided with 
Anus and partly gave him their patronage. But this fact ceases 
to be striking so soon as we consider that the controversy 
very quickly became so acute as to necessitate a decision for 
or against Arius. But the Origenists, moreover, had a very 
strong antipathy to everything that in any way suggested 
'* Sabellianism ** ; for Sabellianism had no place for the pursuit 
of Hellenic cosmological speculation, i.e.^ of scientific theology. 
Their position with regard to the doctrine of Athanasius was 
thereby determined. They would rather have kept to their rich 
supply of musty formulae, but they were forced to decide for Arius. 

* The figure of Ulfilas vouches for this: his confession of faith (Halm, § 126) 
is the ooly Ariao one which is not polemical. 
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IL Nothing can more clearly illustrate the perverse state of 
the problem in the Arian*Athanasian controversy than the 

notorious fact that the man who saved the character of Chris- 
tianity as a religion of living fellowship with God, was the man 
from whose Christology almost every trait which recalls the 
historical Jesus of Nazareth was erased. Athanasius undoubt- 
edly retained the most important feature — namely, that Christ 
promised to brin<; men into fellowship with God. But while he 
subordinated everxthin^r to this thousfht and recognised in 
redemption a communication of the divine nature, he reduced 
the entire historical account given of Christ to the belief that 
the Redeemer shared in the nature and unity of the Godhead 
itself, and he explained everything in the Biblical documents 
in accordance with this idea.* That which Christ is and is for 
us, is the Godhead ; in the Son we have the Father, and in 
what the Son has brought, the divine is communicated to us. 
This fundamental thought is not new, and it corresponds with 
a very old conception of the GospeL It is not new, for it was 
never wanting in the Church before the time of Athanasius. 
The Fourth Gospel, Ignatius, Irenaeus, Methodius, the so-called 
Modalism and even the Apologists and Origen — ^not to mention 
the Westerns— prove this; for the Apologists, and Origen too, 
in what they say of the Logos, emphasised not only His dis* 
tinction from the Father, but also His unity with the Father. 
The Samosatene had also laid the whole emphasis on the unity, 
although indeed he was nut undci^jtuod/ \S\x\. nut since the days 
in which the Fourth Gospel was written do we meet with any- 

^ Anyone, on the other liand, who^ like Anns, held to tiie idea of a devdoping 

and struggling Christ was not able to coDceive of Ilim as Redeemer, but only as 
teacher and example. This was the situation: the Bible accounts of Christ did not 
favour and establish the sole idea which was held at the time regarding fellowship 
with God and redemption, but, on the contrary, tliey interfered witli it. 

• Athauasius always appealed to the collective testimony of the Church in support 
of the doctrine whidk he defended. b» the work, de decret, 25 sq., he shews that 
the words l« and ifutiv-i^ were not diaqomed bj the Nicene Fadiers, 

but, on the contrary, had been handed down to them. He appeals to Theognostus, to 
the two Dionysii and Origen, to the latter with the reservation that 111 his case 
it is necessary to distinguish between what he wrote yvfivaiTTiiaoq and what he 
wrote of a positive character. It is one of the few passages in which he has 
thought of Origen, 
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one with whom the conviction is so definite, thought out with 
such an assurance of victory, expressed so strongly and so 
simply, and oi such an absolute kind, as it is with Athana- 
sius. All the rest by introducing qualifying thoughts in some 
way or other, brought an element of uncertainty into their 
feeling of its truth, and impaired its strength. That in the age 
of ConslanUne during the greatest revolution which the Church 
has experienced nnd which was so fraught with consequences, 
the faith represented by Athanasius was confessed with such 
vigour, is what saved tlie Christian Church. Its faith would 
probably have got entirely into the hands of the philosophers, 
its confession would have become degraded or would have been 
turned into an imperial official decree enjoining the worship of 
the *' clear-shining Godhead", if Athanasius had not been there 
and had not helped those who shared his views to make a 
stand and inspired them with courage. 

But at the beginning of the Fourth Century the form of ex* 
pression for the belief in the unity of the eternal Godhead and 
its appearance in Jesus Christ was already sketched out. It 
was as little allowable to think of a unity of living feeling, of 
will and aim alone, as of the perfect Identification of the persons. 
The doctrines of the pre-existing Son of God, of the eternal 
Logos, but, above all, the view that everything valuable is 
accomplislicd in the nature only, of which icclmg and will arc 
an annex, were firmly established. Athanasius in making use 
of these presup{K)sitioiis in order to express his faith in the 
Godhead of Christ, i.e., in the essential unity of the Godhead 
in itself with the Godhead manifested in Christ, fell into an 
abyss of contradictions. 

Unquestionably the old Logos doctrine too, and also Arianism, 
Strike us to-day as being full of contradictions, but it was 
Athanasius who first arrived at the contradictio in cuijecto in the 
full sense of the phrase. That the Godhead is a numerical 
unity, but that nevertheless Son and Father are to be dis- 
tinguished within this unity as two— this is his view. He teaches 
that there is only one unbegotten principle, but that never- 
theless the Son has not come into being. He maintains that 
the Divine in Christ is the eternal '*Son", but that the Son 
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is as old as the Father. This Son is not to be thought of 
either as created, or as an attribute of God, or as an emana- 
tion or a part of God, and is therefore somethinc;- wholly in- 
definable. The thought of a theogony is rejected as emphati- 
cally as that of a creation, and yet the thought of an active 
attribute is not in any sense to be entertained. The Father is 
perfect for Himself and is sufficient for Himself ; indeed, although 
Father and Son have one substance, in the sense of a single 
nature, in common, still the Father alone is "the God", and 
is the principle and root of the Son also. Qtuft verha, tot 
scandala! 

Whatever involves a complete contradiction cannot be correct, 
and everyone is justified in unsparingly describing the contra- 
diction as such. This the Arians sufficiently did, and in so far 
as they assumed that a contradiction cannot be seriously 
accepted by anyone, and lhat therefore the view of Athanasius 
must at bottom be Sabellian, they were right. Two generations 
and more had to pass before the Church could accustom itself 
to recognise in the complete contradiction the sacred privilege 
of revelation. There was, in fact, no philosophy in existence 
possessed of formuUe which could present in an intelligible 
shape the propositions of Athanasius. What he called at one 
time Ousia and at another Hypostasis, was not an individual 
substance in the full sense of the word, but still less was it a 
generic conception. 

If anything is clear, it is the fact that the thought of Atha- 
nasius — namely, the unity of the Godhead which rested in and 
appeared in Christ, could not be expressed under the traditional 
presuppositions of the pre-existing Son of God and the personal 
Lc^os existing from all eternity. We have here to do with the 
most important point in the whole question. The very same series 
of ideas which created the most serious difficulties for the 
Arians and which have been shewn to occupy a secondary place 
in their system, seriously hamper the doctrinal utterances of 
Athanasius; namely, the Logos doctrine of Origen and the 
cosmological-metaphysical conceptions which form the back- 
ground of statements regarding an historical person. The 
Arians required to have a created being, created before^ the 
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world* changeable, of the same nature as men» for their Christ, 
and had to banish all other determinations from their concep- 
tion» and so they could not make use of the Logos of Fhilo 

and the Apologists ; Athanasius required a being who was 
absolutely nothing else than the Godhead, and so the Logos 
referred to did not in any sense ht in with his doctrine. In 
both cases the combined Logos doctrine of Philo and Origen 
luas the disturbing element. And at bottom, — though unfortu- 
nately not actually,' — they both discarded it; Arius when he 
distinguishes between the Logos nuncupativus which Christ is, 
and the actual Lo^^os of God; Athanasius when he banishes 
the world-idea from the content of the substance which he 
adores in Christ. In the view of Arius, Christ belongs in every 
sense to the world, i.e., to the sphere of created things; in 
that of Athanasius he belongs in every sense to God, whose 
substance He shares. 

Arius and Athanasius both indeed occupy the standpoint of 
the theology of Origen which no one could now abandon ; but 
their religious and theological interests do not originate in it 
In the gnosis of Origen everything spiritual stands to God in 
a two-fold relation; it is His created work and yet it is at the 
same time His nature. This holds good in a pre-eminent sense 
of the Logos^ which comprises all that is spiritual in itself and 
connects the graduated spheres of the spiritual substances, 
which, like it, have an eternal duration, with the supreme God- 
head. To this idea corresponds the thought that the creatures 
are free and that they must return from their state of estrange- 
ment and their ImII to their original source. Of this we find 
nothing either in Arius or in Athanasius. In the case of the 
former, the sober Aristotelian philosophy on the one hand 
reacts against this fundamental thought, and on the other, the 
tradition of the Christ who is engaged in a conflict, who in- 
creases and progresses towards perfection. In the case of 

* They were not able, and did not dare, to discard it actually, because of 
John 1. I f., on account of the Church tradition, and because of the scientific 
views of the lime. As regards Athanasius, we have to keep in mind his idea of 
the Father as th« of die Son, and his other idea, according to whidi the 
world was actually made 1^ the Son. 
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Athanasius what reacts against it is the ancient belief of the 
Church in the Father, the Almighty Creator of all things, and 
in the Son in whom the Father reveals Himself and has stooped 
to hold fellowship with man. 

It is thus not the case that the gnosis of Origen was simply 
halved between Arius and Athanasius; on the contrary, it under- 
went a fundamental correction in the teaching of both. But it 
was no longer possible to avoid the *^vts inert?'<F'' of the gnosis 
of Origen, the contrary formiiku which Avcic held together by 
tlie idea of the Logos-cosmology as the basis for Christology.' 
And now the question was which of the two was to be adopted, 
the Logos-xr/VjCt^ or the Lo^o^-orArOovmoq formula. The former freed 
from the latter was indeed deprived of all soteriologicai content, 
but was capable of inteUigent and philosophical treatment — 
namely, rationai-loi^u al treatment; the latter taken exclusively, 
even supposing that the distinction between the Son and the 
Father and the superiority of the Father were maintained in 
connection with it, simply led to an absurdity. 

Athanasius put up with this absurdity ; " without knowing it he 
made a still greater sacrifice to his faith— the historical Christ. 
It was at such a price that he saved the religious conviction 
that Christianity is the religion of perfect fellowship with God, 
from being displaced by a doctrine which possessed many lofty 
qualities, but which had no understanding of the inner essence 
of religion, which sought in religion nothing but "instruction," 
and finally found satisfaction in an empty dialectic. 



> Dionysitts of Alexandna w«s a genuine pupil of Origen, for he was equally 
prepared to maintain the other side of die ^stem of Origen, when his namesake 

pointed out to him that by his one-sided emphasising of the one std^ he had lost himself 
in highly questionable statements. Eiisebius of Cresarea took up the same position. 

' The Nicene Creed sanctioned it. One of its most serious consequences was 
that from this time onward Dogmatics were for ever separated from clear thinking 
and defensible conceptions, and got aocustomed to what was auti-rational. The 
aati-raticaal— 'not indeed at once, but so<m enough— came to he considered as the 
characteristic of the sacred. As there was everywhere a desire for mysteries, the 
doctrine seemed to be the true mystery just because it was the opposite of the 
dear in the sphere of the profane. Even clear-headed men like the later members 
of the school of Antiodi were no Vca^fat able to esc^ie from absndity. The 
complete contradiction involved in the 'Ofmivaq drew a whole host of contra^ 
dictions after il^ tiie liulher tiionght advanced. 

4 
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It was intended that the General Church-Council which was 
summoned by the Emperor to meet at Nicaea should, besides 
settling some other important questions, compose the controversy 
which already threatened to produce division amongst the 
Eastern bishops.' It met in the year 325, in summer apparently. 
There were present about 300 (250, 270) bishops, hardly so 
many as 318 as asserted by Athanasius at a later time; the 
correctness of this latter number is open to suspicion. The 
West was very poorly represented ; * the Roman bishop was 
not there, but he had sent two presbyters. The most impor- 
tant of the Eastern bishops were present. It is not clear how 
the business was arranged and conducted. We do not know 
who presided, whether Eustathius, Eusebius of Caesarea, or 
Hosius, It is undoubted, however, that Hosius exercised a very 
important influence in the Council The Emperor at first gave 
the Council a free hand,* though he at once put a stop to 
private wrangling, and he energetically interfered at the most 
decisive moment, and in the character of a theologian inter- 
preted himself the formula to be adopted/ We may assume 
that at first he reckoned on the possibility that the Council 
would itself find some formula of agreement. He had, however, 
resolved, under the intiuence of Hosius, that in the case of 
this not being successfully carried out, he would enforce the 
formula which Hosius had agreed upon with Alexander. As 

* For the sourceB and the liteniture refeiring to the Coiuicil of Nice see 
Hercog's R-EncylcL, Vol. X. 3, p. 530 ff. The accounts are meagre and frequently 

self-contradictory. We do not yet possess an exhaustive study of the subject. Tn 
what follows tlie main points only can be dealt with. I must renounce the idea 
of giving here the detailed reasons in support of the views I hold. See Gwatkin, p. 36 ff. 

* No one was present from Britain; though there were probably bishops from 
niyria, Dada, Itaty, Gaul, Spain, Africa and also a Fenian bishop. Eusebius 
(Vita IIL 8) compares the meeting with that described in Acts n. 

s Socom. I. 18 ; we certainly cannot foim any clear pictnxe of what took place 
from the account given in this passage. 

* This follows from the letter of Eusebius of Cresarea to his f"h\)rch (Theodoret, 
H. E. I. II), which we may regard as trustworthy in connection wnii this matter, 
Eusebius there distinguishes quite i^atnly two parties; (1) the party to which he 
himsdf belongs and (2) the party wUch he introduces with **«/ ^1** («/ H wf- 
^ia-ti T^c r«C ifioevf!ov Tpof^fmif rivi* yp«4'^»wcTe«fjMr«-<v, the Nicene Creed 
follows) and which he does not describe in more definite terms than by "«i»T«*' 
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jregards the compositioii of the Council, the view expressed by 
the Macedonian Sabinus of Heraclea (Socr. I. 8), that the 
majority of the bishops were uneducated, is confirmed by the 
astonishing' results. The general acceptance of the resolution 

come to by the Council is intelligible only if we presuppose 
that the question in dispute was above most of the bishops.' 
•Of the "cultured" we have to distinguish three parties — namely, 
Arius and the Lucianists, who had Eusebius of Nicomedia for 
iheir leader; the Origenists, the most important man amongst 
whom was Eusebius of Caesarea, who was already hie^hly 
-celebrated;^ and Alexander of Alexandria with his toiiowmg, 
to which the few Westerns also belonged.^ The Arians came 
to the Council confident of victory ; as yet nothing was pre- 
judged; the Bishop of Nica^a himself was on their side and 
they had relations with the Court. 

AH were apparently at one in thinking that the Council could 
not break up without establishing a standard of doctrine, 
{Trirrt^t fAx&yjf^a.) Those in the East possessed neither a uniform 
-nor a sufficiently authontative symbol by which the controversy 
•could be settled. The Lucianists accordingly — ^who may have 
been about twenty in number, not more at any rate — ^produced, 
after deliberation, a confession of faith which was communicated 
by Eusebius of Nicomedia and embodied their doctrine in un- 
ambiguous terms. They did this without having previously come 
to an understanding with the Origenists. This was a tactical 
blunder. The great majority of the bishops rejected this rule 
of faith which was decisively in favour of Arianism.* Even 
the "Conservatives" must have been unpleasantly affected by 
the naked statement of the Arian doctrinal bysteni. The sup- 

■ With Hhe exception of die bishops whom their eontempoiwies andoureaxliest 
inforataats have mentioned by name, there do not seem to have been any capable 

men at the Council. 

' It is worthy of note that Eusebius in the letter just cited does not introduce 
the Arians as a special party, but merely hints at their existence. The middle 
party stood, in fact, very near to them. 

* Athanasitts (de decreL 19 sq. ad Afros 5, 6, de synod. 33'-4i) mixes np the 
two oppoaition-'pazties together. 

* See Theodoret L 6: fin*; he rdies upon the account of Enstathius. In addition 
Athanaa.^ En^d. ad epp. ^gypt ij, de decret 3. % ' 
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porters of Arius were now in the greatest pci plcxity owing to 
the unforeseen turn which events had taken, in order to be able 
to keep their position at the Council at all, they, with the 
exception of two who remained firm, withdrew this sketch of 
their doctrine, and now made up their minds to follow the lead 
of the Origenists in order to secure at least something. Eusebius 
of Caesarea now came to the front. No one was more learned 
than he; no one was more intimately acquainted with the 
teaching of the Fathers. He had good reason to hope that 
he would be able to speak the decisive word. If there was a 
general conviction that in everything it was necessary to abide 
by the ancient doctrine of the Church, then there seemed to 
be no one more fitted to define that ancient doctrine than the 
great scholar who was also, moreover, in the highest favour 
with the Emperor. His formulae were, "the created image", 
*'the reflection originating in the will", *<the second God'^ 
etc.^ He could, if needful, have accepted the Arian formulae ; those 
of Alexander he could not adopt, for he saw in them the 
dreaded Sabellianism which nicunt the death of theological 
science. Eusebius accordingly laid a creed before the Council.* 
He was convinced that all could and must unite on the basis 
supplied by it, and as a matter of fact no better coucihatory 
formula could be imagined.' Still Eusebius considered it neces- 

> See the duiacterisdc passage Demonstr. IV. 3: i| iiSpf tAy^ o& MttrkirpMUpt^iv 

3 According to Eustathius (in Theodoret I. 7) the creed of the strict Arians was 
composed by Eusebius of Nicomediaj at least I think that it must be the latter 
who is refened to in what is said in that |>ahsage : e^tiritro t^c wlmtti 6 

xlr^xooti; TrpDv^Jvfi. a/V%yv>fy J'avif ie*tf"Tov ypi'^/xvTi frxptlx^v. Tt i'^ impossible 
that it can be the creed of Eusebius of Caesarea which is reterred to here, for the 
latter (1. c. 1. ii) expressly notes that his creed after having been communicated 
to the Council was sabatantially accepted. Whedier we have a rig^t to call the 
creed which he produced simply ^Baptismal Creed of the Church of Csesaiea,** 
is to me questionably judging from the introduction to it given in the letter to 
his Church. 

' The creed is contained in the k'lter of Ka-ehius to his Church See I'heorioret T. f : 
niffTtuofAlif tii fv» &tov "JCUTtpat iravTOKfaTopa, tov tuv dxavTuv oparuv rt xsti 
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sary to tack on to it an anti-Sabellian addition.^ According to 
Eusebius die Creed was unanimously pronounced orthodox,* 
still the Imperial will already made its influence felt here. The 

Arian<? were doubtless well pleased to get off on these terms. 

But Alexander and his following demanded a perfectly plain 
rejection of Arianism. ihcy went about it in an extremely 
adroit fashion inasmuch as they accepted the basis of the Creed 
of Ca:sarea, but demanded that its terms should be made more 
precise. We know from Eusebius himself that the Emperor 
sided with them, and so far as he was concerned resolved to 
incorporate in the Creed the word "c^acsycr/ri: which was sug- 
gested to him by I losius.' But the matter was not settled by 
the mere insertion of a word. It was pointed out that the 
Creed of C^esarea contained formulae which might favour the 
Arian view, its supporters were already put in the position of 
defendants. Accordingly, the Alexandrian party presented a 
very carefully constructed doctrinal formula which was repre- 
sented as being a revised form of the Creed of Caesarea^ and 

iofaroiv Tcotnriltv^ km fii 'ivit xvftov *Ina'oS¥ XpirroVf rov roG &eev Koyov^ t$(dv Ix 
•Kavrm r&v commit f« Ttff? warpi^ ytyivvnfisvey^ Bi^ xmt hyhtro r» vxvra, rdv 

Koi ivaco-TixvTae t/j/th yurpx -/.y-i. iveA^ovrji -^pc rov TrxrifOt KM i(^VT» ir£A4V $¥ 

1 TovTtsv 'iKetVTOv dvca xxt utt ocpx^iv TrarTtuovTfQ, TXTipa -iXyi^ivcoi; iraTifX, xat 

kr99riMm «<« ri lei^tut rodt imvrtIS fudtfrks thrr Matt XXVIII. 19 follows. 

2 Tm6rn9 v<p" fii*Sv iitnUfriK t9« wirrtmq «v$tti vapnv JivriAeyf»t rtfsra^ iAA* 
idiTii T9 iff0T»i i te«^iA^«T«r«$ ^ft9* fiawiA9^ hfMraTtt w§piixt«f A&r^y iftofir^ 
ftivtv. oZrtt rt tmi ituiriv 4*pcvc7r 9inmt»oX4yiias- KOtt rocvrif rpdf wArrxi <rvyKxrx- 
Tt^tf^M, v-KoypA^ttv rt Toi^idytiKirt Keci 9V(i^t»vuv rovToii »ura!iieaptKt)i§6tTo(Ji, II). 

' According to Eusebius, however, tb.p Emperor him ."If added an interpretation 
of the 'Oiioevrtoq. We read in the letter of Eusebius, immediately after the words 
cited in the foregoing note: ivbq fidvou vpofftyypeciptrroi p»f/it«Te« rov 'Ofj-ooutnou^ 

»ark itmifivtv, 9^t$ tuvrd rt»» i«'«r0f»^ 1 x roO irarpli vxovrfivM . . . 6ttot( Si tuU 
iTreppviToit; xSyom Tp99i*Mt rk Ttt^et y««7v. The word is thus only intended to 

express the mystery! 

* Eusebius iu an ill-concealed tone ol reproach says c/ 3J [i.e.. the Alexandrians) 
lepo^eurti Tijg rov 'Oixoovvtou irpoviiiK^q rviv^e rnv ypec^iiv ;he iNiceoe Creed) 
Vfir««|ic«rf, that is, they have conected my proposed creed not only heve but 
in odier panages also. 
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in which some think they can recognise, in addition to the 

contributions of the Alexandrians, the hand of Eustathius of 
Antioch and of Makarius of Jerusalem.' (i) In place of xttx,-:':-/ 
opxTccv etc., ("of all seen things whatsoever"), there was put by 
preference txvtcc-j hpxi^'j ("of all seen things "), in order to ex- 
clude the creation of the Son and Spirit ; * (2) in place of the 
Logos at the beginning of the second article, the "Son'* 7i'as 
put, so that all that follozvs refers to the Son;^ (3) the words 
%£ov iK HfCL/ ("God of God") were extended to ys^jy/jr^rx h 
TOO Txrpoc fzc'^oys'^ij Bfcv i'x (-^£011 ("begotten of the Father only 
begotten God of God"), but in the final discussion, however, 
between fiovoysv^ and ^sov the words tcDt' fVr/v f% tjJ^ oiivist^ 
rou TTc&Tpiq ("that is of the ■ substance of the Father") were 
further inserted, becauise it was observed that otherwise the 
opposition party might be able to put their doctrine into the 
proposition;^ (4) the unsatisfactory descriptions C<^iify Zmi^ 
("life of life"), Tpardroxoy Trdnj^ Krheaq ("the first-bom of every 
creature"), Vfih iF&vrm aitovav ix rov Trarphq ysyeintnifjLhQy ("be* 
gotten of the Father before all ages"), before tC ev, etc., were 
deleted, and in their place the following was put: B^v dXnOtvhv 
ix Bsdv ^?^$tvwt ysmi^hfTct^ ou v'Oiti^ivTtt, ou ret v&»t» fyhsro 
("true God of true God, begotten, not made, by whom all 
things were"). At Uiis point, however, a further insertion was 
made, and this once more in the course of the discussion itself, * 
at what too was not at all a suitable place — namely, after 
TTOivi^hTx'' ("oiadc '), the words ofioovTiov "TTXTpl (" of the 
same substance with the Father "), because it was observed that 
none of the other terms excluded the Arian evasions; (5) the 
indefinite sv civ&puTroiq 7ro?^tT6V7xfxsyov (" having lived amongst 
men ' ') was replaced by the definite "(mv$pcti7*iliff»VT» (** having 

i See Hort, 1. p. 59 and my artide in Henog, R,-Eacyklop., Vol. Vllf., p. a 1 4 IT* 
3 See GwaHun, p. 41. 

> The Logos" is wholly absent from the Niceue Creed; after what has beeik 

Induced above this will cause as little astonishment as the fact that neither Atha- 
nasians nor Arians took any offence at its exclusion. 

* See on tlii'^ v,1iat is told us by Athanasius, 1. c. The clumsy position of the 
words which muuiate the conceptioa f^eveytini Qtbv^ further proves that they are 
an insertion made at the very last. 

* See Athanasius, 1. c. 
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become incarnate"); and (6) finally, in order to exclude all 

ambip^uity, the condemnation of the Arian catchwords was 
added on to this.* 

The opposition parties did not yield without debates, in which 
the Emperor himself took part.' We do not know the details 
of the discussions, but we gather from the accounts of Athana- 
sius that the Eusebians made still further proposals of a concili- 
atory kind and attempted to produce new catchwords.^ The 
nature of their objections to the Alexandrian outline of doctrine 
may be gathered from the irenic explanation which Eusebius 
gave to his Church in Caesarea as well as from the objec- 
tions which later on were brought against the Nicene Creed. 
They fought against h r^^ ovvixq (''of the substance") and 
iftocva-iGg because (i) they believed they saw in these words a 
materialising of the Godhead* which made it a composite sub- 
stance comprising emanations or parts; because (2) they could 
not help seeing in the ofitoouvm a SabelUan definitton too, and 
because (3) the words did not occur in Holy Scripture. This 
last reason was specially decisive. In many parts of the Church 
there was still a shrinking from the definite adoption of un- 
biblical terms for the expression of the Faith.* In addition to 

* The doctrinal fonaula in accordance with this w.as wordeil as follows, (The 
differences above discussed betweeu ii and the Creed of Cxsarea are to be explained 
as the result of the inflaenoe exercised by the Jerusalem and Antiochian Creed). 

The textual proofs are enumerated in Walch, Bibl. symb., p. 75 sq , Hahn, § 73, 
74, and TTort. 1. c; — slight variations occur — : Uitrrsvofiev di; 'ivet &giv Txripx 
TOLVTOKpscrspx, "TxvTMv SpXTUV Tf y.x} X"pxTU)-j- "TCiytTYiV. r.xl f]~ 'i-'x y.upicv 'It^TcV'/ 

Xf49T6Vt TOV ViOV TOtJ 0«O0, ytVVVl'jiyTX 6K TOV TTXTfOi llO^SySvii Tfll/r' il7TiV tX T»}S 

r$ ^$m^ Kot Tat iv 7$, riv tj/LiS; rovi ii4fAir6vf lu^ iik ri^v itfisrifav 
ffftfTtfp/afv KXTtX.^ovTx xx) <rxpKi}^ivTX. evxvdpuTDivxvTX, TxiivrXt KXt ivxrrxvTX ry 
rfirif yii4.gp^f ivifidovra $fi [roi/Q] oi/pxvoui, ipx^l*^*^^ KfUveti ^uvrtti Kxi vsKfOui, Keti 

Ihrmv tyeverOt ^ erepx^ uTrorrx9tea(i ^ oita-ixq ^^VKOvrxf tJvxt xTivriv] ^ 
TpfTTcv ii xA^oimrcv rdy v&* T«0 9c00 [ro^rtfvf] ivtAifuvr^u it iiaAo?d>ai\iuu tatwr^ 

3 Eusebius in Theoderet^ H. E. L 11 : ipuTijrsif roiyxpeCv xai xTCKp/fftfi iv- 

s See Athan. de decret 19, 20; 'ad Afros 5, 6. 

* Still Gwatktn, p. 43, goes too far when he asserts that ''the useof 2iyf«^ in 
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this there was the fact that the ifMoijo'to? had before this been 

rejected at Antioch.* But the will of the Emperor decided the 
matter. Respect for the Enipcior, his express declaration tiiat 
there was a desire not to endanger the absolute spirituality of 
the Godhead, the wish to conclude a grand work of peace — 

a crce<l was a positive revolution in the Church." It is quite impossible to noaiii* 
taia this ia \ iew, for example, of the Creed of Gregorius Thauraalurgus. 

* See on fioouvtoiy which the Gnostics were the first to use, and on its meaning and 
histoiy Vol. HI. 141 f., 221; above pp. 15 f., 32—35; I- 257; n. 259, 352, 354; 
iii. 45. On the older ecclesiastical use of olvla, vvotrTxn^, vtoks /f*tvav^ above all ia 
Origen, see the scholarly discussions by Bigg (the Christian Platonists, p. 164 fF.). 
"Ousia is properly Platonic, while hypostasis, a comparatively modern and rare 
word, is properly Stoic" . . . Hypokeimenon already in Aristotle means the s$t&- 
sUittUa matiriaiuy Vxti quse d«t«rmiiiatur per formam or ^/k cm inhserent irMn 
9vt^$n»6Tit . . . the theological distinction between the terms 0^ik and ^6rTaMiq 
is piurly arbitrary." On the conception of hypostasis see Stentrup, Innshrucker 
Zeitschr. f. Kath. Theologie. 1877, p. 59 ff. The question as to who brought for- 
ward the oiioovatoi again after it had been condemned at Anlioch, is an important 
one. It does not occur in the letters of Bishop Alexander. Athanasius had never 
any special preference for the word. It is found only once in die Orat c. Arian 
{CkaX, I. 9), and in die undoubtedly conciliatory work, de synod., 41, he admits 
that importance does not attach so much to the word as to the thing. The concep- 
tions "evrfrifc" and rijc owt/«c" would have served the purpose so far as he 
himself was concerned. Such being the state of the case one may reasonably 
assume that the mrord was not revived by any one belonging to die Eastern Chwch, 
since its rejection at Aotioch must have stood In the way of diis, but radier that 
some one in the West went back upon it, and Hosius is the only one we can 
thinV: of as the likely person. This hypothesis is strenf^thened by the following 
cousiUeiations: (i) According to the testimony of Eusebius of Csesarea there can be 
no doubt that (he Emperor himself energetically defended the word 6noou<rtei^ but 
the Emperor was dependent . on Hosius; (3) Athanasius (hisA. Arian. 42) says of 
Hosius: ovrof iv 'Ntxa/x xfa^Ttv i^idiro: (3) the Western-Roman doctrine was the 
substantial unity of Father and Son; the Al<^yandrian bishop was accuserl before 
the Roman bishop Dionysius on the ground that he was unwilling to use d|Ucot/a-f05* *' 
and in Rome the accused excuses himself for not using it^ and it is the Roman 
bishop who in his letter stated in energetic language the wifvyfta rflc ^iovacfX'»i, 
the ii^ioti riSi riv hiyw^ and the KctrmfUfi^ttv r^v t*ov£ia. I therefore 
conjecture that the word had been retaioed in Rome, /.^., in the West, since the 
time of the controversy of the Dionysti. that when the occasion offered it was once 
more produced in the East, and that the Alexandrians then accepted the word 
because they themselves had no better short catchword at their command. This 
explains why Athanados always treats the expression as one which was suitable 
so far as the actual fact to be expressed was concerned, but which as regards its 
form was for him a foreign term. He could not. it i- true, go quite so fnr as 
Luther (Opp. reform. V., p. 506): "Quod si odit aniina mea vocem homousion et 
nolim ea uti, non ero haereticus. QuLs enim me coget uti, modo rem teneam, qu^e 
in ooncilio per scripluras definita est? Etsi Ariani male senserunt in fide, hoc 
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this doctrinal declaration ' of the entire Church was, moreover, 
something new and imposing — induced the Conservatives, i.e.., 
the Ori^enists and those who did not think for themselves, to 
fall in with what was proposed. They all subscribed with the 
exception of two, and at the same time salved their con- 
sciences in different ways by mental reservations.' The Lucianists 

tauiou optime) sive malo sive bono animo, exegerunt, ne vocem profanam et novam 
in regulis fidei statui liceret." Finally, the statement of Socrates (III. 7) whidi 
indeed has been rejected by most, is decisive. According to this Hosius during 
his stay in Alexandria — before the Nicene Council had discussed ola-i'x and 
virovrxo'i^. At the fir^t glance that undoubtedly seems uiiworlhy of belief, because 
it is a vartfov-vfortfov \ but as soon as we remember the work of Tertullian, adv. 
Prax., which is ihe most important dogmatic treatise which the West produced 
previous to Augustine and whidi cannot have been unknown to Hosios, everything 
becomes dear. this work in which Tertullian bears witness to the strong 
influence exercised upon him by Monarchianism spile of the fact that he is opposing 
it, no thought is so plainly expressed as this, that Father, Son, and Spirit are 
unius substantitt, i.e.^ ^fiO0^0-M« (Vol. II., p. 259 ft.). Along with this, hovrever, we liave 
tiie idea clearly developed, that Fadier, Son, and Spirit are cUfferent' personse " 
{see c. 3: "proximse persona^ consortes sudstattfiie patris", 15; ''visibilem et 

invisibilem deum depiehcndo sub manifesta et personali distinct ione coodicionis 
utriusque"; see also the conception of " iiersonales substantijE " in adv. Yalent. 4). 
These personiii are also called by Tertulliaii "forma; cohaerentes ", "species inUi- 
visse", "gradns" (c. 2, S), and in fact even simply "aomina" (c. 30), and this 
gives his representation as much a Monarchian appearance as the appearance of an 
immanent Trinity (for a more detailed examination, see the appendix to this chapter). 
It is from this source, and also from Novatian who in his work, detrinitate, adopted 
the thoughts of Tertullian, that the theology of Hosius is derived. He may very 
jwobably, along with TerbtOian, have already spoken of persons'*, side by side 
with the unius suhstantiae" which the eotire West possessed belief in, in accord- 
ance with the baptismal formula, for this is what it was understood to be. (f?ee 
Hilar., de trinit. IT. I. 3; Anibros. de niyster. 5 fin). That his formula was: "unius 
substautise tres persouae" where persona is certainly to be conceived of rather 
as species or forma — not as " substance " — is very probable. The Western Hippolytus, 
moreover, (c No^. 14) also spoke of »nt God and several fros^peia^ and so too 
did the Western Sabcllius, and Tert. (1. c. c. 26) says bluntly: "ad singula nomina 
in personas sinjjulas tinguimur." Only this point must remain undecided— namely, 
whether Hosius already actually translated "'persona" by " i/xoVrsf^j;." Tt is not 
probable, since in the so-called Creed of Sardica he used v-xoaTxtrni as z:::. ova-tx 
(substantia). That his main catchword was ft/is a^/« follows from what he says 
in his letter to Nardssus of Neronias (Euseb. c Maicell., p. 25). 

I Thb is what the Nicene Creed was ptimarily intended to be, and not a 
baptismal creed, as the anathemas prove. 

' Theooas of Marmarika and Secundus of Ptolemais refused and were deposed 
and banished, and the same thing happened in the case of Arius and some pres- 
byters. Arius was specially forbidden by the Council to entei' Alexandria, Sozom 1, 10. 
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who up till now had to all appearance been united together 
in an indissoluble friendship, were unprincipled enough to 
sacrifice their old comrade Arius/ lie was condemned as the 
scapegoat, and the Emperor, anxious to protect with the strong- 
hand the unity which had been won, gave orders that the books 
of Arius should be burned and that his adherents should hence- 
forth be called "Porphyrians", i.e,^ should be placed on a level 
with the worst enemies of Christ.' To the Alexandrian Church 
he wrote: o roif rpMXQ^iotq ifpe^eu iTivaoTraq iuVev tvrtv erepw ^ 
Tw &eou yvafJLVf^ (A&ktTrei ys cttcj to xym 7rvsviJ(,x roiovrw luth 

i^e^^tvey* ("what satisfied the three hundred bishops is 
nothing else than the judgment of God, but most of all where 
the Holy Spirit being present in the thoughts of men such as 

The evasions to which the Luciaoists and Oricenists had recourse in order to 
justify their conduct to themselves, can be studied in the letter of Eusebius to hu^, 
Chttrch. Eusebius ioterprets rife «vW«c to9 wetrpdQ as equal to *^He has Hi» 
existence from the Father^* (!), *<yiryvifl^vr««^9r9<v9^*r«'* as equivalent to ^ the Sod is- 
not a creature like the rest of the creatures'', i/uovnoi as ifiotova-toq, meaning 
TW vxrpi t3 ytyevv^ix6ri Kxrk Tavrx rpoxov 'dfioiGt; and not out of a foreign 
substaace. The worst shift of all is undoubtedly when Eusebius writes to his Church 
that he has (now) rejected the formula ]}v Torl ore ouk because we ought not 
to use any unbiblical expressioos whatsoever (but 'OjvM^^Mf t) and because the 
Son did iiuleed exist already before His incarnation. But that was not the point 
nt ! lUTTGv^e rt S§nSVf says Athanasius (de decret. 3), with justice, of this passage 
in the letter. 

' They afterwards asserted no doul)t that they had not subscribed the ana- 
themas, but only the positive doctrine of tlie Nicene Creed (Sucr. I. I4). However. 
Eusebius of Nicomedia atid Theoguis of Xicica were, notwithstanding this, banished 
soon after; they were suspected by the Emperor of being Arians and intriguers; 
see Uie strongly hostile letter of Constantine in Theodoret L 19. 

* Soar. I. 9; those with Arian books in their possession were even to be* 
punidied with death. 

3 L. c. Other writings of Constantine in the same place. The synodal-epistle in 
Theodoret I. 9, Gwatkin, p. 50, has proved that in the respect shewn by Athanasius 
for the \iccne Council there is no trace "of the mechanical theory of conciliar 
infallibility." It is necessary to guard against exaggerated ideas of the extent to 
which the decree of the Nicene Conncil was acc^ted. It can be proved that in 
the East (see e^.^ Aphraates* Homilies) and still more in the West, there were 
numerous bishops who did not trouble themselves about the decree and for whom 
it had no existence. It was not till after the year 350 that men began to think 
over the Nicene Creed iu the West, and to perceive that it contained more than a 
mere oonfizmation of the andent Western belief iu the doctrine of monarchy. 
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these and so ripe in years, made known the Divine will"). He 
persecuted the Arians, and the orthodox approved of what he did. 
They are thus responsible along with him for the persecution. 
The Arians at a later date only carried on what the orthodox 

had begun. 

The correct faith had triumphed and — the Bishop of Alex- 
andria.* The Council of Nicaea is the first step taken by the 
Bishop of Alexandria in aspiring to the primacy of the East. 

2. TO THE DEATH OF CONSTANTIUS. ' 

• • - . 

■ Never again- in' the history of the Church |ias there been a 
victory so complete and so quickly secured as that at Nicaea, 
and no other decision of the Church approaches it in impor- 
tance. The victors had the feeling that they had set up for all 
ages' a "warning notice against all heresies" [imt^oypxcpla 
xarit Trajau alp^euv), and this estimate of the victory has con- 
tinued to be ihe prevailing one in the Church.^ The grand 
innovation, the elevation of two unbiblical expressions to the 
rank of catchwords of the Catholic Faith, insured the unique 
nature of this Faith. At bottom not only was Arianism rejected, 
but also Origenism ; for the exclusive '()f/.cc-u7i.^ separated the 
Logos from all spiritual creatures and seemed thus to do away 
with scientific cosmology in every form. 

But it was just because of this that the strife now began. 
The Nicene Creed ellected in tlie Kast a hitherto unprecedented 
concord, but this was amongst its opponents, while its friends, 
on the other hand, felt no genuine enthusiasm for its subtle 
formulae. The schismatic Meletians of Egypt made common 
cause with the Arians and Origenists ; those of the bishops 

* The victory of the Bishop of Alexaodiia may be studied above all in the Canons 
of Nicaea. They have not so far been tiered of from this point of view, 
s ^ what follows I i^ve merely a sketdi; the details belong to Charch histoiy. 
' Athanas. ad- Afros 11. and elsewhere. 

< Up to time of the ChalcedoniaD Cfeed the conceptions Homoousia and 
Orthodoxy were quite identical; the latter involved no more than the former. Thus 

the orthodoxy of Hrio-en is for Socrates (VI. 13) undoubted, just because none of 
his four chief opponents (Methodius, Eustathiui, A poll inaris, and Theophilus) charge 
him with heresy iu reference to his doctrine of ilie Trinity. 
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who were indifferent or stupid were induced to oppose it by 
the bugbear of Sabellianism and by the unbiblical shape in 
which the new faith was formulated. Society was still for the 
most part heathen, and this heathen society openly sided with 
the anti-Nicenes ; the Jews too, who were stili intiuential, ranged 
themselves on this side. The clever sophist Asterius was able, 
as "travelling professor", to interest large numbers in "the 
one Unbegotten". But, above all, the two Eusebiuses sought again 
to be masters of the situation. The one necessarily strove in 
the first instance to regain his seat, the other to make the 
weight of his untouched personal authority once more felt in 
theology also. What their mutual relationship was is not clear; 
in any case they marched separately and struck unitedly.^ 
The Nicomedian always thought first of himself and then of 
his cause; the Bishop of Caesarea saw science and theology 
disappear in the movement which received its impulse from 
Alexandria. Both, however, had made up their minds not to 
part company with the Emperor if they could not otherwise 
succeed in managing him. The great mass of the bishops 
always were, in accordance with this policy, purely imperial 
With regard to the strict Arians, however, it must be admitted 
tu thot credit that duimg the whole controversy they were as 
little willing tu accept as authoritative the decisions of the 
Emperors in matters of faith as were Athanasius, Hilary, and 
Lucifer. 

When Constantine interfered in the ^re^t controversy, he had 
only just come to the East, lie was under the guidance of 
Western bishops, and it was Western Christianity alone with 
which he had hitherto been acquainted. And so after an abortive 
attempt to compose the controversy, he had accomplished the 
**work of peace'* at Nicaea in accordance with Western views. 
But already during the years which immediately followed he 
must have learned that the basis upon which he had reared it 
was too narrow, that, above all, it did not meet the requirements of 

^ ri e best investigaiioD regarding Eusebius of Nicomedia w contuned in the 

article in the Diet, of Chr. Biogr. We know Eusebius, it is true, almost exclusively 
from the picture wliicli his opponents have drawn of him. But in his nctions he 
has porUayed himself as an imperious prince of the Church of a secular type, for 
whom all means were justifiable. 
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the "common sense" of the East. As a politician he was prudent 
enough not to take any step backward, but, on the other hand, 
as a politician he knew that every law gets its meaning quite as 
much from the method in which it is carried out as from the 
letter of it. Feeling this — to which has to be added the pre- 
sence of Arian influences at the Court — he had since about the 
year 328 resolved, under cover of the Nicene Creed, to rein- 
state the broader doctrmal system of older days whose power 
he had first got to know in Asia, in order to preserve the 
unity of the Church which was endangered.* But Constantine 
did not get the length of doing an3^ng definite and conclusive. 
He merely favoured the anti-Nicene coalition to such an ex> 
tent that he left to his sons a ruptured Church in place of a 
united one. The anti-Nicene coalition, however, had already 
become during the last years of Constantine's life an anti- 
Athanasian one. On the eighth of June, 328, Athanasius, not 
without opposition on the part of the Egypdsai bishops,* had 
mounted the Episcopal throne in Alexandria. The tactics of 
the coalition were directed first of all towards the removal of 
the main defenders of the Nicene faith, and it was soon re- 
cognised that the youthfiil bishop of Alexandria was the most 
dangerous of these. Intrigues and slanders of the lowest kind 
now began to come into play, and the conflict was carried on 
sometimes by means of moral charges of tlie worst kind, and 
sometimes by means of political calumnies. The easily excited 
masses were made fanatical by the coarse abuse and execra- 
tions of the oi^ iyionents, and the language of hate which hitherto 
had been bestowed on heathen, Jews, and heretics, filled the 
churches. The catchwords of the doctrinal formulre, which 
were unintelligible to the laity and indeed even to most of 
the bishops themselves, were set up as standards, and the more 
successful they were in keeping up the agitation the more 
surely did the pious-minded turn away from them and sought 
satisfaction in asceticism and polytheism in a Christian garb. 
In every diocese, however, personal interests, struggles about 

* If Eusebius is right the Emperor had already at Nice also advocated a 
broad appliettion of the orthodox foimnla. 

* The nuktler, so &r m ^ pRiticulan are amBooeA^ is quite obscure. 
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sees and influence, were mixed up with the controversy, and 
this was the case in the West too, especially in Rome, as we 
may gather from the events of the year 366. Thus a series of 
bloody town-revolutions accompanied the movement. 

In the midst of aU this Athanasius alone in the East stood 
like a rock in the sea. If we measure him by the standard of 
his time we can discover nothing ignoble or mean about him. 
The favourite charge of hierarchical inipenousness has some- 
thing naive about it. His stern procedure in reference to the 
Meietians was a necessity, and an energetic bishop who had 
to represent a great cause could not be an}rthing else but 
imperious. It is certainly undeniable that for years he was 
formally in the wrong, inasmuch as he would not admit the 
validity of his deposition. He regarded it as the task committed 
to him, to rule Egypt, to regulate the Church of the East in 
accordance with the standard of the true faith, and to ward off 
any interference on the part of the State. He was a Pope, as 
great and as powerful a one as there ever has been. 

When the sons of Constantine entered upon the inheritance 
of their father, the heads of the Nicene party in the East had 
been deposed or exiled ; Arius, however, was dead.' The exiled 

1 The dates put shortly are as follows. Some three years after the Nicene Cottii> 

cil, years which for us are absolutely dark (the letter of Constantine in Gelas., 
Hist. Cone. Nic. III. I is probably not g^enuine), Constantine begins to turn rouad. 
(Was this owing to the influence of Consianlia and her court-clergyman?) The 
recall of Arius, Eusebius of Nicom. and Theognis (the latter's letter in Socrat. 1. 14, 
is perhaps not genuine). Eusebius gains a decbive inflnenoe over the Emperor. At 
an Autiucli synod 330. Eustathius of Antioch, one of the chief chasnpions of the 
Nicene Creed is deposed (for adultery-) at the instigation of the two Eusebiuses. 
Arius presents to the Emperor a diplomatically composed confession of faith which 
satisfies him, (Socr. I. 26) is completely rehabilitated, and demands of Athanasius 
that he be allowed to resume his positioii in Alexandria. AUianasitts refuses, and 
succeeds in making good his refusal and in clearing himself from the personal 
charges brought against him on the part of the Eusebians. At the Synod of Tyre 
335 (not 336) held under the presidency of the Church historian Eusebius, the 
coalition nevertheless succeeds in passing a resolution for the deposition of Atha* 
nasitts on account of certain alleged gross excesses, and in persuading llie Eknperor 
to proceed against him as a disturber of the peace, and tiiis spite of the fact that 
in the year 334 Athanasius, in Of^Miitioii to the Synod of Caesarea, had convinced 
the Emperor of his perfect innocence and of the base intrigues of the Meletian 
bishops. Athanasius notwithstanding this succeeded a second time in inducing the 
Emperor to give his case an impartial trial, by hastening to Constantinople and 
making a personal statement to the Emperor, who was taken by surprise. His 
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bishops in accordance with a resolution * come to in common 
"by the Emperors, were free to return as a body. This was the 
case in the latter part of the autumn of 337. But as soon as 
Constantius became master in his own domain he continued the 
policy of his father. He wished to rule the Church as the latter 
had done ; he perceived that this was possible in the East only 
if the Nicene innovation, or at least the exclusive application 
of it, were got rid of, and he did not feel himself bound to 
the Nicene Creed as his father had done. One cannot but 
admit that the youthful monarch shewed statesmanlike insight 
and acted with energy, and with all his devotion to the Church 
he never allowed churchmen to rule as his brother did. He had 
not, however, the patience and moderation of- his father, and 
though he had indeed inherited from the latter the gift of 
ruling, he had not got from him the art of managing men by 
gentle force. The brutal trait which Constantine knew how to 
keep in check in himself, appeared in an undisguised fashion 
in his son, and the development of the Emperor into an Orien- 
tal despot advanced a stage further in Constantius. * First of 

oppoaent^^ who had meanwhile been commanded to go from Tyre to Teni-^nlenij 
now expressly declare<i that ihe cloclrinal explaaalions given by Anus aud his 
friends were suffident, and already made preparalioos for burying the Nicene Creed 
in their pretentions assembly, and also for bringing to triat Marcellttft, the friend of 
Athanasius. They were, however, summoned by the Emperor to come to Constanti- 
nople and to carr)' on their deliberations. Only the worst of Athanasius' opponents 
complied with this demand, and they succeeded by bringing forward new accusa- 
tions (at tbe beginuiug of the year 336), in inducing tbe Emperor to banish Atha- 
nasius (to Trier). Still It is at least doubtful if the Emperor did not wish him to 
«scape for a while from hU enemies. His diair in any case was no/ filled. MaroelluS) 
who had also appealed to the Emperor, was deposed and condemned on account 
of erroneous doctrine. The solemn induction of Arius into his Church — against 
the wish of the bishop, Alexander of Constantinople — was immediately robbed of 
its significance by bis sudden death. The Emperor sought to carry on his energetic 
peace-policy by the banishment of other "disturbers of the peace," such as the 
Meletian leading spirit, and Paulus, the newly elected bishop of Constantinople. 
He died, however, in May 337, in his own opinion in the undoubted Nicene faith. 
His sou maiotaiued that he had himself further resolved on the restitution of 
Adianasitts. Sources: besides the Churdi historians and Epiphanius, chiefly Athan. 
Apotc^. c. Arian.; in addition, the Festival letters^ the Hist Arian. ad monach. 
de morte Arii ad Serapionem, Ep. ad epp. JEg. 19, and Euseb., ^ta Constant IV. 

* On this resolution see Schiller TI., p. 277 f. 

* The best characterisation is in Ranke IV., p. 35 flf.j see also Kriigor, Lucifer, 
p. 4 Gwatkin, p. 109 sq., Sdiiller IL, p. 245 £f. 
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all, Paul of Constantinople was deposed for the second time; 

Eusebius of Nicomedia at last secured the seat he had so long 
striven after. Eusebius of Ca,'sarca died, and his place was 
taken by a man deserving of Httle respect, Acacius, a friend 
of the Arians. The tumults which took place in Egypt after 
the return of Athanasius made it easier for his enemies, who 
re<Tarded him as deposed and once more pronounced the sen- 
tence of deposition at a Synod in Atioch, to move the Emperor 
to proceed against him. ITis encrf^etic conduct in his diocese 
and the violence of his Egyptian friends (Apol. c. Arian. 3 — 19) 
aggravated the situation. Constantius listened to the Eusebi- 
ans, but did not sanction the choice of Bishop Pistus whom 
they had set apart for Alexandria. He decreed the deposition 
of Athanasius, and sent as bishop to Alexandria, a certain 
Gregory, a Cappadocian who had nothing to commend him save 
the imperial &vour. Athanasius anticipated a violent expulsion by 
leaving Alexandria — ^in the spring of 339. He betook himself to 
Rome, leaving his diocese bdiind him in a state of wild uproar. 

The Eusebians were now masters of the situation, but just 
because of this they had a difficult task to perform. What had 
now to be done was to get the Nicene Creed actually out of 
the way» or to render it ineffective by means of a new formula. 
This could only be done in conjunction with the West, and it 
would have to be done in such a way that they should neither 
seem to be giving the lie to their own vote in NicLua — and 
therefore they would have to make it appear that they were 
attacking only the form and not the contents of the confession — 
nor seem to the Church in the West to be proclaiming a new 
faith. It is in the light of these facts that we are to regard 
the symbols of Antioch and the negotiations with Julius of 
Rome. They found themselves shut up in a position from which 
they could not escape without a certain amount of evasion. 
The faith of Athanasius must not be attacked any more than 
that of the Westerns.^ The condemnation of the great bishop 

» This explains why the canons of the Synod of Antioch came to enioyahigh 
reputation and why Hilary (de synod. 32) designated the assembly a • syaodus sanc- 
torum,* All the came sach a description is not quite intelligible j we know too 
fittle twdi of the character and of the {Krooeedings of the Synod. 
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had thus always throughout to be based on personal accusa- 
tions. As regards the doctrinal question, the whole stress had 
to be laid on getting the Momousios put quietly aside, on the 
ground that it was unbiblical and gave an inlet to SabeUiaa- 
tsm. In this respect the doctrine of Marcellus of Ancyra was 
very welcome to the Eusebians, for they sought, not without 
justice, to shew from it to what destructive results a theology 
which based itself on the Homousios must lead/ But the 

1 Marcellus is aa extremely interesting pheuomeDon in the history of tlteolugy- 
he did not, however, succeed in effectiog any change in die history of dogma or 

in creating any noteworthy number of followers. At the Council of Nictea he 
belonged to tlie few who zealously championed the Homousios (Apol. c. Arian. 23,32), 
After the Council he was, besides Eustathius. at first the sole literary representative 
of orthodoxy, since he wrote a comprehensive treatise Trept vvor*yvii by way of 
reply to tiie work of the Arian Asterins. This work, in whidi he defends the 
ttni^ of substance of the Logos, drew upon him from the dominant party the 
accusation of Sabellianism and Samosatenism. His case was dealt with at the 
Councils of Tyre, Jeruf^alem, and Constantinople, since he also personally defended 
Athanasius and opposed the restoration of Arius. Spite of his appeal to the Emperor 
he was at ConstaDtlnople derived of his office as a teacher of erroneous doctrine, 
another bishop was s^t to Anqrra, and Eusebius of Csesarea endeavoured in two 
wdks (c. Marcell., de ecclesiast theolog.) to refute him. These, works are for us 
the source for the teachinj^ of Marcellus. Marcellus did not recognise the common 
doctrinal basis of Arianism and orthodoxy; he went hack ])ehind the traditional 
teaching of Origeu, like Paui of Samosata, and consequently got rid of the element 
which caused the trouble to Arianism and, in a higher degree, to iwthodo^^. His 
doctrinal system presents, on the one hand, certain points of agreement with tliat 
of the old Apologists, though tliese are more apparent than real, and on the other 
witli that of Irenteus; still it cannot be proved that there is any literary dependence. 
Marcellus was at one with Arius in holding that the conceptions Sou begotten " 
etc., involve the subordin^ion of ihss being thus designated. But just because of 
fliis he rejected tlwse conceptions as being inapplicable to the divine in Christ. He 
dearly perceived that the prevalent theology was on a wrong track owing to its 
implication with philosojihy ; he wished to establish a purely biblical system of 
doctrine and sought to sliew that these conceptions are all used in the Scriptures 
in reference to the incarnate one^ the view of most in the older days, Ignatius. 
The Scripture supplies only 0ne conception to express the etenial«divine in Christ, 
that of the Logos (the Logos is image or type only in connection with man created 
in his image): the Logos i^ the indwelling power in God, which has niaiiifested 
itself in the creation of the world as IC'^xyLic, $px<TTiKiij in order then for the first 
time to become personal with the view of saving and perfecting the human race. 
Thus the Logos is in and for itself, in its essential nature, the unbtgoiUn reason 
of God indwelling in God from all eternity and absolutely inseparable from him; 
it begins its actuality in the creation of the world, but it first becomes a personal 
manifestation distinct from God in the incarnation, through which the Logos as the 
image of the invisible God becomes visible. In Christ consequently the Logos has 

s 
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Roman bishop was not to be corrupted, he did not even sacri- 
fice Marcellus; and the creeds of Antioch which were not 
actually heterodox, but which were not sincere, did not at all 
meet with his approval. He did not concern himself with the 
attempt, justifiable from the point of view of the Orientals and 

become ft peison and son of God— a pmon -srho is as sureljr ifitofirwt Ot^ 

as be is tlie active working of God Himself. After the work has been completed, 
however, the Son subordinates Himself to the Father in such a way that God is 
again all in all, since the hypostatic form of the Logos now ceases (hence the title 
of M/s work: irtpi vv0r«y9f; the idea is an old one, see Vol. IL). M. confessed 
that he did not know what became of the humanity of Christ. The stumbling'blocks 
which this system presented to that age ware (z) that M. called only the incarnate 
one Son of Goil, (2) thai he taught no real pre-existence, (3) that he assumed the 
Kingdom of Christ would have an end, and (4) that lie spoke of an extension of 
the indivisible monad. Marcellus having been recalled (337) and then expelled 
again from his diocese (33^)) like Athanasivs, betook himself to Rome, and Iqr 
means of a confession in which he disguised his doctrine, induced Bishop Julius 
to recognise his orthodoxy. (The confession is in the letter to Julius in Epiph. H. 
72. 2: Zahn, Marcell. p. 70 f., vainly attempts to dispute the fact of a " disguising." 
In the letter he avows lib belief in the Roman Creed also.) The Roman synod of 
the year 340 declated him to be sound in the faith. It scarcely fully understood 
the case; what is of much more importance is that Athanasius and consec|uent1f 
also the Council of Saitlica did not abandon Maioellus, and the Council indeed 
remarked that the Eusehiaus had taken as a positve statement what he had uttered 
only tentatively (^vjTiiv). That Athanasius spite of all remonstrances should have 
pronounced Marcellus orthodox, is a proof that his interest in the matter was 
confined to one point, and centred in the godhead of the historical Jesus Christ 
as resting iqion the unity of substance with God. Where he saw that this was 
recognised, he allowed freedom of thought on other points. At a later period, it is 
true, when it became possible still more to discredit Marcellus through his pupil 
Photinus, there was a disagreement of a temporary kind between him and Atha* 
nasius. Athanasius is said to have refused to have intercourse wiA him and Mar- 
cellus is said to have dropped him. Athanasius also combalted the iki^hgy of U. 
(Orat. c Ariaa. IV), though he afterwards again recognised the truth of his faith. 
Epiphanius informs us (72. 4) that he once put some questions to the aged .A.thanasius 
regarding M.: 'O eVre uxtpairiKoyvivetrQ, oVre w4a<v vpoQ avrov a'X'fx^*^^ *l^fX^*l' 
ftdvov a $ik ToG vpoauxov ^uitecvat^ ixi^iivt^ t^ox^ipicti 1**1 ftXKpkv aiiriv thuu^ xeti 
kmkayn^AfUvw iT^s. Marcellus* followers in Ancyra also possessed at a later 
date an epistle of Athanasius (Epiph. 73. 11) which was favourable to diem. The 
East, however, stuck firmly to the condemnation of Marcellus, and so too did the 
Cappadocians at a later period^ — ^a proof this also of a radical difference between 
them and Atlianasius The further history of this matter has no place here (see 
Zahn op. ctt and MfiUer, R,-£ncykl., 2nd Ed., p. 2%l f). Marcellus died in the 
year 373, dose on a hundred years old, after that his theology had repeatedly done 
good service to the opponents of orthodoxy^ without, however, helping than to 
discredit Athanasius. 
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o( Constantiusy to create for the East a doctrinal form of ex- 
pression which was more in accordance with the convictions 
•of the majority. The most important result of the operations 
<of the Eusebians at Antioch, and the one which was of the 
^greatest consequence, was that they had to brii^ themselves 
to renounce Arianism in order to gain over the West. Arian- 
ism was now condenmed on all sides in the Church; neverthe- 
less the Eusebians did not attain their aim.' 

1 The nep^otiations between Bishop Julius and the Eusebians assemblefl at 
Antioch (Rom. Councils, autumn 340^ Council at Antioch, summer and autumn 341) 
are from the point of view of Church politics of great significance, and more 
particularly the letter of Bishop Julius to the Eusebians after the Roman Council 
{ApoL c. Arian. 21) is a masterpiece. But we cannot enter on this matter here. 
The four formulrc of Antioch (it is to them that the reproach brouglit Vjy Athann- 
sius against his opponents chiefly refers — namely, that they betrayed their uncer- 
tainty by the new forms of faith they were constantly publishing, — seededecreL i: 
de synod. 22—23: Encycl. ad epp. .Egypt. 7 sq.: Ep. ad. Afros 23) areinAthaa,, 
de synod. 22 sq. (Hidui $ $4) 11$, B$, 86). There are some good remarks in 
Owatkin, p. 114 sq. The zealous efforts made by the Eusebians to arrive at a 
harmonious agreement with the West were probably closely connected also with 
Ibe general political situation. After the fall of Constantine U. (spring 340) Con- 
stans had promptly made himsdf master of the whole of his brother's domain 
Constantias, whose attention was claimed by severe and incessant wars on the 
eastern boundary, was unable to hinder this. From the year 340 Constans thus 
had the decisive preponderance in the Empire. The first Antioch in n formula still 
supports Arius. though with the odd tiualification that those who were in favour 
of him had nut followed him (ttw^ yetf iirivKovot 'ovts^ iKO?^ov^^vetv -Teftv^vrspta)^ 
Intt had tested his teaching: it limits itself to describing the Son as (lovtyt^t ^po 
iriyrwv tMv muvmv vxdpxovrx lUKi 9vv6vtx ytytvv^K6Ti xvtov irxTpi'^ but it 
already contains the anti-Marcellian proposition descriptive of the Son: Stecntvovroi 
Pxs-t>^sx Kxi ©fov eJ^ TO^c ecWvatQ. The second, so-called Lucian, formula already 
gathers together all designations for the Son which could possibly be used of His 
Godhead from an Origenistic standpoint (above all, luvoyevii eeov, Ofdv Ix dteC, 
HrftTTW Tff iuli iv«AAaA#r«v, r9« hintpof e&«'/s< rt lu^ fiw^^t lu^ iv¥£fuu»f luit 
i6^m Tov varpoi afr»p£\AetKTov tJKOvx, &tbv /i6yov)', it then adopts once more the 
addition which Etisebius had appended to the outline of his belief presented at 
Nicaea (see p. 52), and formulates the following proposition against Marcel lus ; t<0v 
hoftArm »lfX t^Mtt oi/Si apyui KHfisvm a-tiiixivdvruv &Kpt^&i rtiv oiKe/ctv tK»aTov 
T#v ivofui^ofiimv ^irrm^iv (N'*B.=9to/«v) k«2 r^tv tuii 9i^mv, At $hm t$ niv 
■ixoa-Txa-ei TpUtt t$ o'vft^tov/a 'dv\ but on the other hand, without mentioning 
Arius, it expressly rejects the Arian catchwords objected to at Nicsa. The third, 
submittfd by thf» Hishop of Tyana. has a still stronepr nnti ^Trtrccllan colouring 
Xp. Qvra. TTf Oi TOV &tov tv uTroaTxast . . . hsvovtsc eii revi aiuvu;), repudiates 

Marcelltts, Sabellius, and Paul of Samosata by name, but otherwise in place of all 
-other possible designations it has the Nioene sounding: B§i9 rikitov fx 6«90 
'TffAa/bv. At length the fourth formula, drawn up some months later, beome the 
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During the following years Constantius' hands were tied by 
the Persian war, and he was forced to keep on good terms 
with his brother so as to avoid having trouble on the western 
boundary of his kingdom also. At the same time, just after the 
death of Eusebius of Nicomedia, which took place in the autumn 
of 342, the party amongst the conservatives of the East who» 
partly no doubt for political reasons, were actually set on 
coming to an agreement with the West, gained the lead. 
A general Council which was summoned by Constans to meet 
at Sardica in the summer of 343 and was approved of by 
Constantius, was to restore the unity of the Church. But the 
Western bishops, about a hundred in number, rejected the pre- 
liminary demand of the Eastern bishops for the deposition of 
Athanasius and Marcellus, both of whom were present in Sar- 
dica ; pronounced sentence of deposition upon the leaders of the 
Orientals after the exodus of the Matter ; after an investigation 
declared the bishops attacked to be innocent, that is to say, 
orthodox; avowed their belief in the Nicene Creed, and under 
the guidance of Hosius took up the most rigid attitude possible 
on the doctrinal question.* In opposition to this the bishops^ 

final one. It is oonstnicted as far as possit^ on the model of tlie Niceae Creed; 
al die end too some Aiian catchwords are expressly condemned. The most im- 
portant propositions run thus: xxt f?c tov '/cvoyf/H xutou v16-j, tov Kvpiov y,(zS'/ 'I. 
Xp., TOV Tpb TravTCtiv tSSv mmvctiv Ik tov T-ZTpc; yevvi^dsvTX, Wpsv @eou, (pcUi; f« 
4>ft>T0C... Acyov ovTx K«i vo^tav ksli avyxjxiv xai ^uy,v kou ipaii a\if$t)f6vj at the 

dose of diis section (against Maroelliis): 0? ^et9$kttm hutv&kvr^^ iia§iMwl §k 
Toifi AietfyttUQ aiSvet^- 'irrai -yxp xait^4^ivoi h ^f|<2 roS irecTfhf oir f*6vo» Iv 

ttt&vt rovTic, aAAi KOU h rw iJisK>.ovTt. All four formula have this in common, 
that they a.re compatible with tlie theology of Origen : the three last, that Arianism 
in the strict sense is repudiated. The fourth was communicated to the Emperoi 
Constans by a deputation in Gaul* For the rest it ought not to be forgotten that die 
Eusebians fbmuQly adhered to the basis of the Nicene Creed ; see Hefele L, p. 502 ff. 

i Sardica was ntnated in die tenitoiy of Constans. The most inflnential of the 
E^tstem bishops were present Hosius took the lead. (Histor. Arian 15.) The 
formal restatement of the Nicene Creed desired by some of them was not proceeded 
with. (Athan Tom. ad Anttoch. 5 against Socrates TI., 20); but the description of 
the Faith which will be found at the close of the encyclical letter, although it is 
not to be regarded as an official declaration, is a document whose importance has 
hitherto not been sufliciently reo(^ised. It originated with Ho»us and Protogenes 
of Sardica, and is the most unambigwms expressioM of thg Wistern view in the 
matter^ so unambiguous that for the moment it seemed even to the orthodox Orien- 
tals themselves to be questionable (the formula is in Theodoret II. lat. traos- 
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-who met together in the neighbouring Philippopolis, framed a 
circular letter, dated from Sardica, in which tiiiey set forth the 
illegality of the procedure of their opponents, and confessed the 
faith in terms essentially identical with those of the fourth form- 
ula of Antioch.* 

The endeavours of Constantius to give efficacy ' to the resolu- 
tions of his bishops fell through ; in faet, the shameless attempt 
to set a trap for the two Western bishops sent as a deputation 
from Sardica to Constantius and provided with a letter of intro- 
duction from Constans, and who were to try and effect the recall 
of the banished bishops, turned out to their advantage.' Con- 
stantius, so at least it seems, had not for a while any real 
confidence in his own party; or was it that he was afraid to 
rouse his brotlierr In a long-winded formula drawn up at 
Antioch in the summer of 344 they once more sought to hint 
to the West their orthodoxy and to suggest the minimum of 
their demands.^ The Church in the West, it is true, rejected at 

latton discovered hj MalTei). It is liere firsi of all diat the proposition is found: 
Hieev ihrivTecriv, fjv emrai cl adftriiua ovdriSRy irftrtgyof$^awi (for viriffrartv we 
have in the Latin substantiam^'), roC xecrpif Kot roC vhv km toO uytov •trvtvfiei- 
roQ. Kai it ^'>fro7iv, t/? toG vt'oG »j uTdtrrxTt^ sttiv, ono/iOyoCfifv ecVr*) vjv {< 
fiovvi Tov TTXTfoi 6f4.o^oyovfAevit. In the second place the doctriue of the Son is 
put ia such a way that one can very easily mxderstaud how the Westerm refused 
to condenm Marcellits; there are turns of expression which approodi the doctrine 
of Marcelltts. (A comparison with the Giristology of ftudentius Is iiis'rtictive in 
this connection.) Ursacius and Valeus nmongst others were declared deposed. 
Their bishoprics were situated in the (erritury of Constans, but they were of an 
Arian way of thinking. Hefele, op. cit. p. 533 ff., treats in great detail the canons 
and acts of the Council. 

1 Above all, the Eusebians repeated their old statement that the decrees of 
deposition pronounced by Coundk in reference to bishops are irrevocable. So too 
they held to the charges against Marcellus (of erroneous doctrine) and against 
Athanasius (of flagrant abuse of his power}. There is a wish to introduce some- 
thing entirely new, '''ut orienlalei episcopt ab occideutalibus judicarentur" j but 
whoever holds by Marcdlus and Athanasius let falm be Anathenia. The doctrinal 
formula (Hikrius FVagm. III. and de synod, 34) differs little from die fonrth formula 
of Autiodi and thus condemns Arianism. JFrnrmalfy the Easterns were in the 
right as regards Athanasius. 

- Histor. Arian. l8, I9. 

^ Histor. Arian. 20; Theodoret U. 9, lo. Bishop Stephanus of Antioch, who 
had tried the trick, was deposed. 

^ Their motive in bringing forward the new formula was by almost completely 
meeting the demands of the Westerns in reference to the doctrinal question^ to 
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both the Councils held at Milan in the years 345 and 347, the 

teaching of Photinus of Sirmium, who, in a surprising fashion, 

had developed an Adoptian doctrinal system out of the doctrine 

of Marcellus/ but otherwise remained firm ; and the ship of the 

Eusebians already appeared to be in so great danger that its 

two chief pilots, Ursadus and Valens, preferred to go over to 

induce them to give way oiithepenaiialquesttoo.(Ekt1iestsnwczostieho6,seeAtfuin., 
de synod. 26: Socrat. II. 19). It begins with the fourth formula of Antioch,. 

then follow detailed explanations of the fdth as against the Arians, Sabellians^ 
^^arcellus, and Photinus wlio is mentioned here for the first time. Spite of the 
polemic against the proposition of Athanasius — who ts, however, not nieuliouetl by 
name — that the Son is begotten oit ^avA4<rit oi/ii deA^d-fi, this formiila indicates- 
the greatest approach conceivable on the part of the Eusebians towards meeting 
the views of their opponents. They emphasi.se in the strongest way the unity of 
the one Godhead (c. 4) : oVre (xt^v, rpix SixoXcycvvre^ TpiyfMxrx kxi rpi'x Trfsa-azx 
(it has to be noticed tliat the bishops avoid the expression three -'substances? or 
hypostases" and use the Western tt^osu-xov which had been brought into discredit 
by Sal>ellius} r0ir xxrpdQ Koi tpH vM nttt i. xw^fxxroi H»rit rkf ypxqict^, rpelt 
ttk rvlOro ef«dc irotoCfuif, and they expressed themskves in such a way in c. 9^ 
that the words must pass for an unobjectionable paraphrase of the Homousios. 
They are practically the very same expressions as those used by .Athanasius to 
describe the relation of Father and Son. ^'iiomousios'* is^ however, wanting: but, 
on the other hand, we find her^ so far as I know, for the first time : Httrk wdvrr 
Vftott*. Socrates, 11. 20, has candidly remarked on the formula macrostichos: r«(7r« 
«/ Kark rk MC-repix nip^ ixtrM'Xoi itit ro iXAoy?iU<r9«Vi tTvxi kxi Six to ntf 
a-vvtevai ov 'TfO<TS$ix°'^'^^> ^px^''v Ttjv ev 'SiKxfx '^{trrtv Xiyovrt^. On the Acts of a 
Synod at Kohi, from whicli we <;ather that liishop Euphrates of Koln who was- 
sent to Antioch from .Sardica, had afterwards fallen away to Arianism, see Rett- 
berg (K.-G. Deutadilands, I., p. 123 flT.) and Hauck (K.-G. Deutschlands, I., p. 47 f.)^ 
who are opposed to their genuineness; Friedrich (K.-G. Deutschland, I., p. 277 f.) 
and Sdder (Stud. u. Mitth. aus. d. Benedict. Orden, fourth year's issue, I., p. 295 f.^ 

li'»P' ^'^^ ^^^^ y^^^'j I-* P- ^3 favour of it. 

1 Photinus of Sirmium, a fellow-countryman and pupil of Marceltus, developed 
the doctrinal system of the master in such a way as to represent even the ivepytm 
iptwrm^ of God as not assuming a concrete hypostatic form in Jesus Christy (or 

if it did take a concrete fonn as a hypostasis, then this was a purely human one— ' 
the matter is not quite clear). He thus rigidly held fast the single personality of 
God, and accordingly, like Paul of Samosata, saw in Jesus a man miraculously born 
(Zahn^ op. cit., p. 192 combats this; but neither is the evidence that Photinus denied 
the birth from the Vii^n Maiy certain enough, nor is it in itself credible that a 
catholic bishop in the fourth century should liave departed so far from the tradi- 
tion), predestined to his office by God, and who in virtue of his moral development 
has attained to divine honour. We thus have here the last inherently logic.d 
attempt to guard Christian monotheism, entirely to discard the philosophical 
Logos-doctrine, and to conceive of the Divine in Christ as a divine efftct. But 
this attempt was no lodger in harmony with the spirit of the age; Pbotinii» 
was charged on all sides widi teachuig erroneous doctrine. His writings have dis- 
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the opposite party and to make their peace with Athanasius.^ 
CoDstantius, very sorely pressed by the Persians, sought to have 
peace in the Church at any price and even granted the prayer 
of his brother's protege, Athanasius, and allowed him to return 
to Alexandria (in October 346), where Gregory meanwhile 
had died (in June 345 The bishop got an enthusiastic wel- 
come in his city. The protest of the Eastern Council at 
Sirmium — the first Council of Sirmium— had no eftect. A large 
number of the Eastern bishops were themselves tired of the 
controversy, and it almost looked as if the refusal of the West 
to condemn Marcellus together with the word o[AOOu<rioq^ now 
virtually constituted the only stone of offence.^ 

Appesred: oompwe die scattered statements regarding him in AthantsiitS) Hilary, 
the Cliiivch historians, Epiph. H. 72 and the anathemas of various Councils, see 

also Vigilius Taps. adv. Arran., Sabell. et Photiu.). The two Milan Councils, Ae 
date of which is not quite certain, condemned him^ so too did a Sirmian Council 
of Eusebians which was perhaps held as early as 347. Still he remained in office 
till 351, held in high respect by his congregation. That the maciostic Confession 
of the Orientals ought not all the same to be accepte<l as so onh: L ; ii from its 
wording appears to be, is evident from the fact that the Eastern bisliops who were 
deputed to lake it to the West declined at Milan to condemn Ariaoism too. (liila- 
rius, Fragm. V.) 

' For the documents rdadng to their conversion, whidi was hypocritical and 
dictated entirely by policy, and to their complete recognition of Athanasius, see 

Athanas. Apol. c. Arian. 58, Hilar , Fragm. 11. 

" Schiller (op. cit. p. 282). "As a matter of fact Constans wished to establish 
a kind of supremacy in relation to his brother, which in spiritual matters was to 
be exercised through the Bishop of Rome, Trusting to his support, deposed bishops 
on their own authority returned to their dioceses, without having received the 
sanction of the Emperor. The restoration of Athananns resolved on by the Coun- 
cil was a direct interference with the sovereignty of Constantius . . . But Constans 
was able once more to make such a skilful use of the existinj^ Persian difficulty 
that his brother yielded." The fact is that the recall of Athanasius was altogether 
forced upon Constantius; die relation of the great bishop to his Emperor at thia 
time was not tliat of a subject, but that of a hostile power with which he had to 
treat. This is naturally glossed over in the papers issued by Constantius referring 
to the recall. It is sj>ecially characteristic that Athanasius did not personally 
present himself before Constantius till after repeated invitations^ see, above all, 
Apol. c. Ariau. 51 — 56, Hist. Arian. 21 — 23. 

* A Comicil of Jerusalem hdd in 346 under Maximus actually recognised 
Athanasius as a member of the Chardu (Apol. c. Arian. 57). Cyril's Catecheses 
shew the standpoint of the Oriental extreme Right; tliey arc undoul>tedly based 
on Orig. de princip. 5 but they faithfully express the Christological standpoint of 
the formula macrostichos ; the d^toouvtoi only is wanting; as regards the matter of 
the Faith, Cyril is ortfkodox. The polemic directed against Sabellius and Marcellus 
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But the death of Constans in 350 and the overthrow of the 
usurper Magnentius in 353 changed everything. If in these last 

years Constantius had been compelled by the necessities of the 
situation to submit to the bishops, his own subjects, who had 
ruled his deceased brother, now that he was sole sovereign he 
was more than ever resolved to g(n>ern ihe Churck and to pay 
back the humiliations which he had undergone.' Already in 
the year 351 the Easterns had at Sirmium — the second Council — 
again a^^reed upon taking common action, and TJrsacius and 
Vnlcns promptly rejoined them." The great thiiiL; now was to 
humiliate the stubborn West. Constantius set about the task 
with wisdom, but what he wanted done he carried out by the 
sheer force of terror. He demanded only the condemnation of 
Athanasius, his mortal enemy, as a rebel, and purposely put 
the doctrinal question in the background. He forced the West* 
ern bishops, at Aries in 353 and at Milan in 355, to agree to 
this, by terrorising the Councils. The moral overthrow of the 
Westerns was scarcely less complete than that of the Easterns 
at Nicaea. Though the great majority were unaware of the 
struggle and were not forced to adopt a new confessional 

(Catech. 15, 27) is severe and very bitter; Arinnism is al>,o refuted, l>ul without 
any tneutioo of oames. Jewn, Samaritans., aud Maaicheaiu* are the chief oppoueats 
referred to, and Cyril is at great pains everywhere to adduce the biblical grounds 
for the formulae which he uses. The Catecheses of Cyril are a valuable docament 

ill illustratioa of the fact that amongst the Eastern opponeots of the Nioene for- 
mula there were bishops who, while fully recognising that Arianism was in the 
wrong, could aoi bring themselves to use a doctrinal formula which seemed to them 
a source of ceaseless strife and to be uubiblical besides. 

1 Schiller (p. 2S3 f.) supposes tiiat Constantius was apprehensive before this 
that Adianasitis would declare for Magnentius. Hence his friendly letter to AtlwDa- 
sius after the death of Constans, Hist Arian. 24. 

2 Photinus was deposed hoe. The Creed of this Council, the first formula of 
Sirmium (in Athanas., de synod. 27. Hilar, de syno<i. 38 and .Socr. TI.. 30), is 
identical with the Fourth Formula of Antioch, but numert>us anathemas are added 
to it in which formula: such as '-two gods", (2), '"■vAarva-fidi t^; ovcrien ivrh 6 
f^^ot" (7), Aeyoi h^idhroi % 7rfo<poptK6Q'" (8) are ccmdemned, and already several ex- 
planations of Bible passages are branded as heretical (11, is, i4-~>i8). The sub- 
ordination of the Son is expressly (18) avowed in this Creed, which otherwise 
strongly resembles the Nicene Creed. The anathemas 20—23 have to do with 
the Holy Ghost. In No. 19 the formula 'dv vp^auirov is rejected. Nos. 12, 13, 
deny that the divine element in Christ is capable of suffering. One can see tbat 
new questions have emerged. 
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formula, still the fact could not be concealed from those who 
better understood the state of things, that the projected con- 
demnation of Athanasius meant something more than a personal 

question. The few bishops who refused were deposed and exiled.^ 
The order for his deposition was communicated to Athanasius 
in February 356. Yielding only to force, he made his escape 
into the desert where the Emperor could not reach him. h^gypt 
was in a state of rebellion, but the revolt was put down by the 
Emperor with blood." The unity of the Church was restored; 
above all, it was once more brought under the imperial sway. 
And now, forsooth, the orthodox bishops who had formerly 
secured so much by the help of Constans beg^n to recollect 
that the Emperor and the State ought not to meddle with 
religion. Constantius became "Antichrist" for those who would 
have lauded him as they had his father and his brother, if he 
had given them the help of his arm/ 

But the political victory of the Eastern bishops directly led 
to their disunion; for it was only under the tyranny of the 
West and in the fight against Athanasius and the word 

> Of the Western bishops^leftTiDg out Fkanoiua— almost ftU were orthodox. 
The Cbnndls-'diat of Aries was a ptovindal Council, tfiat of Milan a General 

Council, but apparently badly attended — were also managed by the new Pope 
Liberius (since 352), but ended quite contrary to his will. The best description is 
iu Krilger Lucifer, yy. 11 — 20. At Aries Paulinus of Trier was the only one who 
remained firni, and he was exiled to Phrygiaj even the Papal legates yielded. At 
Milan Lncifer and Easebivs of Vercelli were exiled, and also Dionysius of Milan, 
ahhough he had agreed to the condeinnation of Athanasius. Soon after Hosius, 
Li1)erius. and Hilary liad to follow them into exile. In Milan Constantius actually 
ruled the Church, but with a brutal terrorism. There are characteristic ulterauces 
of his in Lucifer's works aud in Athanasius. 

* Already iu the years immediately preceding, an incessaui agitation had again 
been kept up against Athanasius; see Socr. IL, 26, Sosom. IV^ 9, Athan. ApoL ad 
Const. 2 sq., 14 sq., 19 sq. He betook himsdf to the desert, but later on he 

seems to have remained in hiding in Alexandria. No one, it would appear, cared 
to secure the price set upon his head. We have several writings of his belonging 
to this period. His successor, George, was pretty much isolated iu Alexandria- 

> The watchword of the "independence" of the Church of the State was now 
issued by Athanasius, Hilary, and above all by the hot-hlooded Lncifer. Hilary, 
who first emerges into notice io 355, speedily gained a high reputation. He was 
the first theologian of the West to penetrate into the secrets of the N'icene Creed, 
and with all his dependence on Athanasius was an orig^inal thinker, who. as a theolo- 
gian, far surpa-ssed the Alexandrian Bishop. On his theology see the monograph 
by Reink«is, also MdUer, op. cit. 449 ff., and Domer. 
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"ofAoovjto^** that they had become united. Above all, Arianism. 
in its rigid, aggressive form again made its appearance. A^ius 
and Eunomius, two theologians of spirit who had been trained 

in the Aristotelian dialectic, and were opponents of Platonic 
speculation, expressed its tenets in the plainest possible way, 
would have nothing to do witli any mediation, and had no 
scruple in openly proclaiming the conversion of rehgion into 
morahty and syllogistic reasoning. The formulae which they 
and their followers, Aetians, Eunomians, Exukontians, Heterou- 
siasts, Anomoeans, defended, ran thus: hspory^s y.xr" ov(tIxv'\ 
xvspcoio: y.x) xxrx ttx'jtx y.yA xxr^ o-j7ix'j^' ("different in '^iib- 
stance", ''unlike in everything and also in substance"). If they 
allowed that the Son perfectly knows the Father, this was not 
in any way a concession, but an expression of the thought that 
there is no kind of mystery about the Godhead, which on the 
contrary can be perfectly known by every rightly instructed 
man. And so too the statement that the Logos had his superior 
dignity from the date of his creation, and did not first get it 
by being tested, was not intended at all as a weakening of 
the Arian dogma, but as an expression of the fact that God 
the Creator has assigned its limit to every being.' The great 
majority of the Eastern bishops, for whom the Origenistic for- 
mulae in very varied combinations were authoritative, were 
opposed to this party. The old watchword, however, "the 
unchangeable image which was capable of different interpre- 
tations, now received in opposition to Arianism, in its strict 
form, and on the basis of the formula of Antioch, more and 
more a precise signilication as implying that the Son is of like 
nature with the Father in respect of substance also, and not 
only in respect of will {ofioisc y.xtx rrxyrx v.xi y.xrx ryjv cj7ix-/)f 
and that his begetting is not an act at all identical with creation. 
The likeness of the qualities of Son and Father was more and 
more recognised here; on the other hand, the substantial 7^?//// 
was disallowed, so as to avoid getting on the track of Marcel- 

* After the full account given of the iheology of Arius there was no need 
for any detailed description of the theology of Aetius and Eunomius; for it is 
nothing but logical Arianism \ see on the "Ex^eo"/? irivrtn^ and the "^-KohoymTiKO^ 
of Eunomius Fabricius-Harless T. IX. The rejection of all conciliatory formulse is 
cbaraoteristic. 
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lus; i,e.t these theologians did not, like Athanasius, advance 
from the unity to the mystery of the duality, but, - on the con- 
trary, still started from the duality and sought to reach the 
unity by making Father and Son perfectly co-ordinate. They 

therefore still had a Bsb^ ^{vrspoc, and in accordance with this 
excluded the idea of full community of substance. Tlic leaders 
of these Homoiousians, also called scmi-Arians, were George of 
Laodicea, ' Eustathius of Sebaste, Eusebius of Emesa, Basilius 
of Ancyra, and others. 

The point of supreme importance with the Emperor neces- 
sarily was to maintain intact the unity between those who up 
till now had been united, but this was all the more difhcuit as 
the Homoiousians more and more developed their doctrinal 
system in such a way that their ideas came to have weight 
even with those Westerns who lingered in exile in the East and 
whose theology was on Nicene lines.' Some bishops who were 
devoted to Constantius and who represented simply and solely 
the interests of the Emperor and of the Empire, now sought 
by means of a formula of the most indefinite possible character 
to unite Arians and semi-Arians. These were Ursacius, Valens, 
Acacius of Caesarea, and Eudoxius of Antioch. If up till 356 
die Nicene Creed had, strictly speaking, been merely evaded, 
now at last a Confession was to be openly brought forward 
in direct opposition to the Nicene Creed. Simple likeness of 
nature was to be the dogmatic catchword, all more definite 
characterisations being omitted, and in support of this, appeal 
was made to the insoluble mystery presented by the Holy 
Scriptures Qi^Qtcq kxtcc rxc ycxOxc — like according to tlie 
Scriptures). This ingenious forniuki, along with which, it is true, 
was a statement expressly emphasising the subordination, left 
it free to every one to have what ideas lie chose regarding the 
extent of the qualities of Father and Son, which were thus 
declared to be .of like kind. The relative o(jt.Qioq did not neces 

' Draseke (Ges. patrist!«;che Unters.. 1889, p. i ff.) wishes to credit him with the 
anouymous work against the Mauicheans, which. Lagarde discovered (1859} in a 
MS. of Titus of Bostra. 

' With Hilary, for example, as his work ''de synodis" proves. It is very 
chanicteriBCk: that Lucifer, the strictest of the Nicmes, never came to have a clear 
idea of the meaning of the formulae, ifuoCtroi and iftoio^uii see Krliger, p. 37 f. 
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sarily exclude the relative xvofAoic;, but neither did it exclude 
the ifioioijTioc. Already at the third Council of Sirmium (357), 
after Coiistantius» on a visit to Rome, had overthrown his 
enemies, ^ formula was set forth by the Western bishops of 
as conciliatory a character so far as Arianism was concerned 
as could possibly be conceived. It was proclaimed in presence 
of the Emperor, who under the influence of his consort came 
more and more to have Arian sympathies. This is the second 
Sirmian formula.* But the bishops assembled at Ancyia did 
not acquiesce in the move towards the Left (358).^ What a 

» The Coofessiou is in Hilary, de Synod. 1 1, Athaa. de synod. 28, Socrat. II. 30. 
Valeos, Unacitts and Genniniua of Sinnium took the lead. The words ifWoSfm 
and iitMoC^iti were forbidden as being unbiblical and because no one could ex> 

press the generation of the Sou. It is settled that the Father is greater, that the 
Son is subordinate. Here too the Christological problem of the future is nl^eridy 
touched upon. Hilary prouuuuces the formula blasphemous. It marks the turuiug* 
p<Hnt in the long controversy to this extent that it if the first public attempt to 
controvert the Nicene Creed. Against it Phobaditts wrote ti t tractate ^ de Blii divi> 
nita:e". which is severely Westevn-Nicene in tone, and in this respect is markedly 
different from the conciliatory work of Hilary "de synodis"; see on it Gwatkin, 
p. 159 sq. The Eastern bishops Acaciu& and Uranios of Tyre, who shared the 
sentiments of the court-bishops, accorded a vote of thanks to the latter at a Council 
at Antioch, hdd in 35S. Hosius subscribed the second Simuan focmula ^ocr. IL 31);. 

* A^us was in high favour with Eudoxius of Antiocfa} and his pupils occupied 
the Eastern Inshojirics. The manifesto of Sirmium appeared like an edict of tole- 
ratiou for strict Arianism. At the instigation of George of I.aodicea some Semi- 
Arians joined together to oppose it at die Council of Ancyra. The CMniwehenslve 
synodal4eiter of Ancyra (Epiph. p. 73, 2~it, see Hilar, de synod) indicates the 
transition on the part of the Semi-Arians to the point of view at which the 
Niceans were able to meet them. It was re-echoed in the writings of Hilary and 
Athanasius de synodis I358— 359). The Semi-Ariaos at Aucyra took up a position 
based on the fourth Antiochian formula, which was also that of FhilippopoUs and 
of the First Sirmian Council, but they explained that the new Arianism made it 
necessary to have precise statements. Trie following are the most important e.x- 
planations given; (i) the name Father by its very form points to the fact that(iod 
must be the author of a substance of like quality with Him (a'/rio^ onoi'ceg auroS 
oir/iKc): trie woT^f ifttfui iAr^ yw7r«i ir«nf^— this does away with the 

relation of Logos-Son and world-idea — (2) the desigoalion "Son" excludes eveiy* 
thing of a created kind and involves the full oi^oioTtti, (3) "the Son" is conse- 
quently Son in the peculiar and unique sense, and the analogy with men as sons 
of God is thus done away with. The likeness in substance is further based 4m 
Bible statements, and in the 19 anatiiemas together with SabeUiantsm aU formnlK 
are rejected which express less than likeness in substance. Finally, however, 
" Jfz<?o«/<r/{?c" too, together with the characteristic addition '■'•ijf rxvrocvTte^'" has an 
anathema attached to it, the substantial unity of essence is rejected as SabeUian. 
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chaiiL'c ! Easterns now defended purity of doctrine atrainst 
Aria.ni.sing Westerns! A depatatiou from this Council succeeded 
in paralysing the influence of the Arians with Constantius, and 
in asserting at the Fourth Council of Sinnium, in 358, their 
fundamental principles to which the Emperor lent the weight 
of his autliority.' But the triumph of the Homoiousians led 
by Basilius Ancyranus was of short duration. The Emperor 
saw that the Churcii could not be delivered up either to 
Nicaeans, to semi-Arians, or to Arians. The alliance between 
the two first mentioned, which was so zealously pushed on by 
Hilary, was not yet perfect. A i^rand Council was to declare 
the imperial will, and Homoiousians and Arians vied with each 
other in their efforts to get influencing it. The Homoeans alone, 
however, both in their character as leaders and as led, con- 
curred with the Emperor's views. They were represented by 
Ursacius, Valens, Marcus of Arethusa, Auxentius of Milan, and 
Germinius of Sirmium. The fourth Sirmian formula (359), 
imperial cabinet-edict and a political masterpiece, was intended 
to embody what was to be laid before the Council.^ The latter 

The Conservatives of the East have undoubtedly here quite changed their ground. 
A definitely defined doctrine has taken the place of prolix formulaj, at once 
cosmological aud soteriological in drift^ and derived from Origen, Lucian, and 
Ekisebius. 

* The Ttdoiy of the Semi-AHans at the court is a tarn of affiurs which we 
cannot deariy explain. The fact is incontestable. The third formula of Sirmium, 

drawn up at the Fourth Council of Sinnium, is identical with the fourth Antiochian 
formula. That Constantius should have fallen back on this is perhaps to be ex- 
plained from the &ct dut the dislnrbuices at Rome made it necessaiy for him to 
send liberies back there, though the most he could hope for was to get him to 
subscribe that formuLa, but not the manifesto of the year 357. He actually f^ot him 
fo do this, i.e.. Lil>erius subscribed several older confessional formularies wiiich 
originated at a time when the Nicene Creed had been only indirecdy attacked, it 
was not only, however, that Liberius bought his freedom at that time, but it was 
actually for the time being a question of a general victory of the Homoiousians, 
which they used too entirely in their own interest, after all the bishops present at 
Sirmium, including Ursacius and Valens, had had to make up their miuds to sub- 
scribe the synodal decrees. Eudoxius of Antioch and Aetius and in addition 70 
Anoniceans were banished at the in^gation of Basil of Ascyra and there were 
many instances of the violent use of power. One cannot be certain if these same 
violent proceedings did not bring about once more ft quick change of feeling on 
the part of the Emperor. 

^ The Council was intended to bring about at last a general peace; at first the 
Empermr evidently intended to summon it to meet at Niceea (Soc IV. 16)^ then 
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was summoned to meet at Rimini and Seleucia because the 
circumstances in the East and West respectively differed so 
very much. In May 359 more than four hundred Western 
bishojjs assembled at Rimini. They were instructed to treat 

only of la.ittcrs relating to the Faith and not to leave the 
Council till the unity aimed at had been attained. But the 
Emperor's confidants failed to induce the great majority of the 
members to accept the Sirnuan lurniula. i he bishops, on the 
contrary, took their stand on the basis of the Nicene Creed 
which had been abandoned during these last years, rejected 
Arianism and declared its friends deposed. But when they 
sought by means of a Deputauon to get the Emperor to give 
his sanction to their decisions, they did not get a hearing. The 
Deputation was not admitted to the Emperor's presence, was 
at first detained and then conducted to Nice in Thrace, where 
the members at last shewed themselves docile enough to sign 
a formula — the formula of Nice — which was undoubtedly essenti- 
ally identical with the Confession which tlie Westerns had 
themselves drawn up two years earlier at Sirmium, at the third 
Synod in 357 — ("the Son is like the Father ttxvtx is 

omitted] according to the Scriptures"). Armed with this docu- 

Nicomadia was next considered as a likely place, but it wai destroyed by aa earth- 
quake. Then it was that Nicsea was again thought of; Basil of Ancyxa had still 

a great influence at the time. Finally, the party opposed to this was victorious, and 
the plan of a division of the Councils was carried throuph. I>ut it was just this 
opposition-party which uow wistied to unite all parties in a liomoean Confession 
and gained over the Emperor to assent to this. The actual result, however, was 
that Homceans and Anomoeans 00 the one hand, Homoionsians and Ilotnousians 
on the other, more and more drew together. Hilary, who was staying in the East, 
had indeed already explained to his Gallic compatriots that it was possible to 
attach an ^' unpious " meaning to ifioovrtoi quite as readily as to oiiOio^no^. The 
bishops assenftbled in presence of the Emperor now composed in advance for the 
Council a Confession whichy annce Semi-Arians were also present, might serve as a 
means of reconciling Homoean and Homoioustan conceptions. It was already evideot 
at the time of signing it that it was ditferently interpreted. The catchwords ran 
thus: Hfioiov irarpi Jurr^ rkQ 'ypa<p^ — Hiiotoy KetriurA^vmAf of Uytaty pecked ^eyourof. 
Valeos signed it and at the same time simply repeated the word 8tu$99 without 
tiie merk Tjivray Basil in signing it expressly remarked that ^ctvra included 
being also. The formula is in Athan. de synd. 8, Socrat. II. 37; seeSozom.TV. 17. 
The dogmatic treatise of Basil in Epiph. H. 73, 12 — 22, has reference to this 
formula, which Athanasius (de synodis) had abeady scoffed at because of its being 
dated, because it bore the signs d its newness on its front 
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ment Ursacius and Valens made their way to Rimini, taking 
the deputies with them, and by means of threats and persuasions 
finally induced tlie Asseiiibl\- there t^j accept llic formula into 
which one could indeed read the I loiiioiousia, but not the 
Homousia, In the autumn of 359 the Eastern Synod met at 
Seleucia. The Homoiousians, with whom some Niceans already 
made common cause, had the main say. Stiil the minority led 
by Acacius and Eudoxius, which defended the Sirmian formula 
and clung to the Hkeness while limiting it, however, to the 
will, was not an insignificant one. There was an open rupture 
in the Synod. The majority finally deposed the heads of the 
opposition-party.^ But as regards the East as well, the decision 
lay with the court.' The Emperor, importuned on all sides, had 
resolved to abandon the strict Arians, and accordingly Aetius 
was banished and his Homrean friends had to leave him, but 
he was also determined to dictate the formula of Nice to the 
Easterns too.' Their representatives finally condescended to 
recognise the formula, and this event was announced at the 
Council of Constantinople in 360, and the Homcean Confession 
was once more formulated."' Although the new Imperial Con- 
fession involved the exclusion of the extreme Left, this did not 
■constitute its peculiar significance. Had it actuahy been what 
it appeared to be, a formula of union for ail who rejected the 

> Socr. H. 37 explains that Nice was cbosen with the view of giving to the 

new formula a name which sounder! the same as that of the Nicene Creed. The 
formula is in Aiban. de synod. 30, and Theodoret il. 21: dfjioiov Karx rui; y pxi^xt^, 
4v riiv yivvtfa-tv ouifiq oliiv. lu addition: rd $i 'Svofix rif( oi/r/at^ Virtp tkTrAo6a-Tepov 
ivfW^ r<Fv vttri^t iyfpt^fuvw r«% A«o7€ ^ju(i>}«A0v ff^kfft* hh ht 
rxit yfa^tecif toCto fiif iK^f99$m, 1if*9t Wiftatpidiivxi luti WWfTBki^ n^itftlxy iiv^(i\fv 
Jiurla^ Tou ^.otTov yivea-Sxt . . . (■t^rt fiij $t7v tTt TrfOTUTov ^rarrpd^ xx) vhO K»i ayhv 
xvs»naT9i tti»v vjrdrrccfftv 6vofidt^f9-$at. One might be pleased with this rational 
•explanation if polytheism did not in £act lurk behind it 

* Hilary was present in Sdencia and made common cause with the Homoi- 
«itsiaiis agwinst tiie others. Acacius in &ce of the superior numbers of tilie 
Homoiousians sought to save his party by drawing up a creed in which he expressly 

repudiated the Anomoeans and proclaimed the likeness in wili^ (see the creed in 
Athanas. de synod. 29, Epiph. H. 73, c. 25, vSocr. 11. 40). But this did not protect 
him and his party. 

* II was on the night of the last day of the year 359 that the Emperor adiieved 
the triumph of the Vfcwsc in hu empire. 

4 The Confession is in Atiuwas. de synod. 30 and Socr. II. 41. 
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unlikeness, it would not have been something to be coademned^ 
from the standpoint of the State at all events. But in the 
following year it was recklessly used as a weapon against the 
Homoiousians.' They had to vacate all positions of influence, 
and by way of making up for what had been done to the one 
AStius, who had been sacrificed, his numerous friends were 
installed as bishops.' Under cover of the ** likeness in nature'* 
a mild form of Arianism was actually established in the 
Church, modified chiefly only by the absence of principle. In 
Gaul alone did the orthodox bishops once more bestir them- 
selves after Julian had in January 360 been proclaimed Augustus 
at Paris. ^ Constantius died in November 361, during the cam- 
paign against the rebels. 

3. TO THE COUNCILS OF CONSTANTINOPLE 38 1. 383. 

The three possible standpoints — the Athanasian, the Lucianist- 
Arian, and the Origenist, which in opposition to the Arian had 
gradually narrowed itself down to the Homoiousian — had been 
set aside by Constantius in the interest of the unity of the 
Church. But the Homrean foraiula, which had no firm theological 
conviction behind it, meant the domination of a party which 
gravitated towards Arianism, i.e., which resolved faith in Jesus 
Christ into a dialectical discussion about unbegotten and be- 
gotten and into the conviction of the tnoral unity of Father 
and Son. It was for twenty years, with the exce[)tion of a brief 
interval, the dominant creed in the East. This fact finds its 
explanation only in the change, or narrowing, which came over 
what was at an earlier date the middle party. The Arianismg 
Homceans were now conservative and in their way even con- 
ciliatory. They disposed of the ancient tradition of the East as 

I People like Endoxins aad Acadus were real victors; they got a perfectly 

free hand for themselves against the Homoiousians at the cost of the condetnnatioa 
of Aethis, and made common cause with Valens and Ursinus. The Creed of Nice 
was seat all over the Empire for signature under threat of penalty. 

^ Eunomius became bishop of Cyzikus; Eudoxius of Antioch received the chair 
of Constantinople. 

s See the epistle of the Synod of Paris <s6o or 361) in Hilar. Pra^m, XL It 
did not at that time require any courage to deciUre against Constantitts. 
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Ihe Eusebians had done before them; for their formula of like 
nature according to Holy Scripture'* contained that latitude 
irhich corresponded to the old traditional doctrine. With this 
we may compare the standpoint of Eusebius of Caesarea. The 
old middle party had, however, in the iftotojivte? made for them- 
selves a ^xed doctrinal formula. * This was a change of the 

* The dogmatic dissertation of the Homoiousiam in Epiphan. 73, 12—22, is of 
the highest importance; for it shews in more than o»g tcapect a dogmatic advance: 

(l> the differentiation of the conceptions ohvia, vTrScrceTt^, TpSTonrcv begins here. 
The hrst of these is used in order to express the idea of the essence or substance 
which imprints itself in the f<»ni of a definite quality; accordingly the action of 
the Fathers who in protesting agabst Paul of Samosata attribnted ft special e^vAt 
to the Son, is by an explanation excused. They did this in order to do away with 
the idea that the Logos is a mere ^^(lec^ a XtxriKif ivipynx. The proper expression, 
however, is viroa-reteni. It is because the Logos iii an c/ToVroeo-i;, because he 
does not, like the other words of God, lack being, that the Fathers called rqy 
ifK9vret9t'» ohviw/ (c. 12). The ixpl^tm r^f Tifiv leporAwm hr^yvJtTMi must be 
strictly maintained a?; agninst Sabellius (c. 14); hut no one is to be led astray by 
the word vToaTxtrfiii (Fl.j : it does not mean that there are two or three (jofls: $ik 
TcuTO yxf uTTojTxrm; ot otvccroktKoi hiyovtrtv^ 'i'vot rag iotorifTXi tUv xfovuvuv u^sv- 
TtieeK Kff} inra^s^ivMt yimpira^rw. The word '^Hypostasis'* is thus merely meant 
to give the word xpdvuvov a definite meaning, implying that it is to be taken as 
signifying in Hp-^cnHeutly existing manifestations (c. 16). while ovo-Zx is in the tractate 
interchangeable with ^vv-ii or wsvfjta^ and is thus stiil used only in the singular; 
(2) quite as much attention is already given to the Holy Ghost as to the Son, and 
die v^mt var^^m are developed, an actual doctrine of tiie Trinity indepen- 
dent of any ideas about the world, is constructed (c. 16): El yhp ievtfS(tet i Tmv4f» 
■jTvtvfxx xpii 6 vi6<i, wtC/ia xai to siyiov TVf£//za, ou voelreu frariip 6 v!6v i^itrryfue 
ot Keci TO wtSnUt H ou vofiTcu vid(, H nai oifK 'irrt • ■ . tiioT^Ta^ irpos-iiiwm 
v^WT^m wrprr^riti hvofiut^own ot Avmro^Koi^ oux' T»i Tfs7q vnovrAtui ffsl^ 
^PXM 9 ktymrt^ . . . *OfMAay«Ca-i ykp fi/«v tJvm ttinrrm . . . If|u«« rit 

Xf6auiret iv t«7c tiiST^tn tSv uxovT&treuv ttiTt^&i yvtep/^ova-i, tov vetTspa iv 
wxTfiKy ai/ifvr/st u^fffTUTec vcot^vrfc xxi tov vlbv ov nipoi; 'd-^Tot roC Txrp6<;, iAA^s 
Kaiixp&i in Tteerpo^ rsAc/ov cx Tt/.siou yeyivvmiivov koi u^fVTura ef^oAoyoOvreCt kou 
ri wntiui ri Uy§Wt 9 ^ Mm irmpAtAifrw ivona^est ht tearpie it* vMv^w- 

•rUra yvmpi^ovri^ . . . OvkoCv iv 'jrvtuficert dyfto vlhv i^/wc vooCfifv, iv v/iS Si ftmrtf* 
yivi7 •KCirepix tla-f^iSi: xai a^/us Sotxt^o/zsv, (3) the Christological problem based on 
Philipp. TT. 6 and Rom. VIII. 3 (e/tio/ftifi«) is already introduced for the elucidation 
of the Trinitarian: iiri rtC vufiaTtKoG euo'sfiSi xeu t^v irspi toG onotov 'ivvoiecv 
•^fUtt ««( M r«fr k^mfUtrw wterpS^ t« nmt vkO ii^xl^vm (c. 17) As Christ's 
Hesh is idtmHcal with human flesh, but is, on die other hand^ on account of its 
■wonderful origin only oiioto^, xxtx tSv 'di^oiov rpiTov Kxi 6 v!ot; wevizx Jyv xxl ix 
ToO Tcerpoi '/rviOna vvifflc/^, nark ftiv rd -jrvtSfjia in jrvi^naroi ilvat to xvt6 Irr/y, 
juerk 9i rd ibf» Jtwpffotai xe? tr^tfvc nai iitpifff*o6 hit t«6 vrxTpit ytvviiiifvM ift§^ 
Irri r$ warft. Accordingly we have now die dedsive statement: OttmSv Mt rfft 

6 
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most decisive kind. We may still further say it zvas )iot the 
** Homousios'' which finally triumphed^ but on the contrary the 
Homoiousian doctnut , which fixed on the tiniis of agreement 
with f'l, ' Homousios. i iie doctrine which Hosius, Athanasiiis, 
Eustathius, and Marcellus had championed at Nicaea, was over- 
thrown. The new Qrigenism which was based on the "Homou- 
sios" succeeded in establishing itself. A form of doctrine triumphed 
which did not exclude scientific theology, a subject in which 
Athanasius and the Westerns of the older days never shewed any 
interest. But Atlianasius himself contributed to the revolution 
thus accomplished, ' tliough it is very doubtful if he ever came 
to see the full extent of it. 

uTTOfrAvti roi xarpOg" wtviia. ykf ex xarpo;. K»i Jtark [liv riivT0lSirytv(i.*T9Q 
iwomt (and therefore thought of in essence as a generic conception) rdc^rcv^wc mrk 
-niv rtfc o-dtp«d< Ifyywcy r«t&rdy. Ol rxurov «AA« HftOiWft h6rt to vveCfimy if irrtt 

6 vtoi;, ovK 'iTTiv 6 rxT^p, K«t y )fv 6 Adyef zivc|3«Aev, ovk 'ivrtv Ik VTripfiaroz 

Ttxaii TTOiil, 6 vioq "XVtOftu hv ovk auhvrtKUi '^Oisi o TrxTtfp «AA OfiOtM^. 

ittrfd ivtv 9"rop3( ov rxurov ^xAA' ifj^cftfy, Uavtp xxio 'xvtv ixoppotxf kcH ir^tovi i 
i/tof ov rxurbv aAA' BfAOiov. Thus these Homoiousians already admit the TJtwrrfv if 
they also reject the rxhroovvtoi df^oova-toi)^ t.c.y Father and Son are tomtSv as 
regards substance, in so far as they are both tmO/mc, but in so far as they are 
difTeient Hypostases thqr are not identical, but of like nature. (4) These Homoioa* 
sians have expressly rejected the designations ifyiw^ro^ for God and yewttro^ for 
the Son, and indeed not only because they are unbil)lical. but because Father" 
includes much more than ''Unbegotten", and because yewt^Tif'^ includes much 
less than *'Son", and foi&er because tiie coiquncdoin^anbegotten — begotten** does 
not expcess tJkt rtUUhn 0/ rwi^ocUy between Fadier and Son (the ymtrhef ytyty- 
vmiivtf)^ which is emphasised as being the most important (c. 14, 19): iio x&v 

TXTfpX lx6lfOV ivOfZ^^OSfjLtV, 'ixOl^tV rw h6[XXTt TOV VXTphc TUVV^XHOVOfZevvV rilV f'vvOiXV 

Tou v/«i/, %xriip ykp vioH vxrifp Adysrxr kxv vidv fioaov ovoiJ,xa-ctifi£v, e;)(o/xey 
fwMUBt T96 warpSft 9n itHt wrpoi xiytrmt, Whoever names the one names die 
other at the same time, and yet does not posit hun merely in accordance with his 
name, but with his name xxi riiQ ^ifftn^ olKtiorvirx'^ on the other hand, «yevv>fTov 
oh Ksyersct yivvyirev xyevt^Tov, ov^i ytwyfrbv xy$vv^rov ytvvifr6v, Athanasius could 
scarcely wislt mure than this, or ratlier: we have already here the main outlines 
of the theology of the three Cappadocians, and it is not accidental that Basil of 
Ancyra is himsdf a Caf^padodan. 

* Tlie work of Athanasius, de synodis, written in the year 359, is of the highest 
importance for the history of the Arian controversy. It is distinguished as much by 
the hrmness with which his position is maintained— fur Athanasius did not yield 
in any point— 4a by its moderation and wisdom. The great bishop suceetded in 
combining these qualities in his boolc, because he was not concerned with the- 
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Julian granted liberty to all the bishops to return, and in so 
doing did away with the artificial state of tilings created by 
Constantius. The Niceans were once more a power, and Atha- 
nasiim who returned to Alexandria in February 362, at once 
re-assumed the leadersiiip of the party. A Synod was held at 
Alexandria in summer, and this prepared tlie way for the triumph 
of ortliodoxy in the year 381. ' It was here resolved that the 
Nicene Creed was to be accepted sans phrase, i.e., that those 
were to be recognised as Christian brethren who ?ioiu acknow- 
ledge the cLioovTfsc, and condemn the Arian heresy together with 
its chief supporters, irrespective of any former departure on 
their part from the faith. But still further, the question as to 
whether it was necessary to believe m one hypostasis or in 
(Aree was left an open one. (At Alexandria the Holy Spirit had 
already been the subject of discussion as well as the Son.) Both 
statements were disapproved of since the opLoovjio; was considered 
to be sufficient, but it was explained that both mi^irht be understood 
in a pious sense. ' These resolutions were not passed without 
strong opposition. ^ Not only did some bishops demand that 

formula itself, bat soleljr with the dionslit which in his view the foranUi attacked 

best expressed. We must, he said, speak like brethren to brethren to the Honoi" 
ousians who hold almost the same view as the Nicfeans and nre merely suspicious 
about a word. Whoever grants that the Sou is in nature of like quality with the 
Fatiher and springs from the substance of the Faflier is not far fnmibt ifwi^ivt'y 
for this is a combination of Ik t9< tbvimti and iitiMi69t»^ (c. 41 IT.). "While expressly 
making an apology to liasil of Ancyra, he endeavours to remove the stumbling- 
blocks presented by oi^oova-toi;^ but seeks at the same time to shew that 6^1969*9^ 
either involves an absurtlity or is dogmatically incorrect (c. 53 f.). 

' The most important source of information for the Synod of Alexandria is the 
Tomus of Athanas. ad Antioch., and in addition Rufin* X. 27—29, Socr. III. 7, 
Athan. ep. ad Knfinian. I need not here (after the work poblisbed by Revillout) 

enter upon any discussion of the oCvrxyfia iii»vH»h(»(i of the Synod, which is 
identical with Opp. Athanas. ed. Mijjne XXVIII., p. 836 sq.; of. Eichhorn, Athan.. de 
vita a^icet. testim., 1886, p. 15 sq. On the Synod cf. also C^regor. Xaz. Orat. 21, 35. 

• Tom. ad Antioch. 5. 6. This was probably the largest concession which Atha- 
nasius ever made. IVhen Socrates affirms that at die Synod the employment of 

"Ousia" and Hypostasis " in reference to the Godhead was forliidden, his statement 
is not entirely incorrect; for it is evident from the TomUS that tike Synod did 

actually disapprove of the use of the terms in this way. 

* This is sufficiently shewn in the Tomus; the Lucifer schism has its root 
herei see Kriiger, op. cit., pp. 43 — 54. Lucifer was, moreover, not a man of suf» 
fident educatioik to appreciate the r«»l question at issue. He did not wish to have 
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those who had subscribed the Fourth Sirmian Fonnula should 
be denied the communion of the Church, but, what was of much 
greater importance, there was a party which insisted on the 

interpretation of the Nicene Creed which had been settled by 
some of the Western bishops at Sardica, and which as a matter 
of fact was the original one. ' But they did not press their 
views, and they seem to have acquiesced in the decision of the 
Synod. This marked a complete change. ' If up till now orthodox 
faith had meant the recognition of a mysterious |jluiality in the 
substantial unity of the Godhead, it was now niade pcrmissiijlc 
to turn the laiil)' into a mystery, i.e., to reduce it to cqualily 
and to make the threat' dtlness the starting-point, but this simply 
means that that Honiuiuusianisni was recognised which resolved 
to accept the word Gy,QQ'j7iQg, And to this theology, which 
changed the substantial unity of substance expressed in the 
b(jc,oc-j7ic~ into a mere likeness or equality of substance, so that 
there was no longer a threefold unity, but a trinity, the future 
belonged, in the East, though not to the same extent in the 
West. The theologians who had studied Origeu regarded it 
with favour. The Cappadocians started from the ofiGouffiog^^ 

the TYfj/a ex fan! fen fin accorded to the Semi- Ariatis who were jiassing over to 
orthodoxy. It was thus a Xovatiau-Donatist element wliich deterinincd his position. 

* See above, p. 68, and the Tom. c. 5. iiiit. These bishops thus demanded the 
acknowledgment of the infi^rewn. The West never at bottom abandoned tbis 
demand, but in the Melctian-Aotiochian schism it, however, finally got the worst 
of it and had to acquiesce in the Eastern doctrinal innovation. That at the Synod of 
Alexandria, however, the Homoiousians also attempted to get their catchword, or, 
their interpretation of the iiioovrtoi^ adopted, is evident from the letter of Apol- 
Unails to Basil; see Drifseke Ztschr. f. K.G., Vin., p. 118 f. 

' Jnst as It is to Zahn tiiat, speaking generally, we primarily owe the uaderw 
tiindliiK of the or^nal meaning of 'OfCMvroc. so it ia he too who, so iar as I know, 
fiiat pbuoly noticed dus complete change. (Marcell, p* 87 f., also Gwatktn, p. 242 aq.) 

3 This is specially evident from the letter of Basil to Apollinaris (in Draseke, 
op. cit. 96 ff.) of the year 361. Basil communicates to the great teacher (of whom 
later) his doubts as to whether it is justitiable to use the word 6iioovatQQ. For biblical 
and phitosophical dogmatic leasoos he is inclined to prefer the fmrmula kitttprnk' 
KAtrut ^futoe KOT* 9Mkm, Apollinaris accordingly explains to him (p. 1 12 ff.) that the 
iftotyCvtcz is more correct, but his own explanation of the word is no longer iden» 
tical with that of Athanasius. He finds both expressed in it, the TctvToryi^ as well 
as the fTipdrnij and according to his idea the Son is related to the Father as men 
are to Adam. Just as it may be said of all men, they are Adam, they were in 
Adam, and just as Uieie is only om Adam, so too is it wiUi die Godhead. Basil 
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though this is certainly true of Grregory of Nyssa only indirectly. 
They ackowledged the dfMotivtot and accordingly set up a system 
of doctrine which neither disavowed the theology of Origen, 
that is» science in general, nor yet remained in the terminologi- 
cally helpless condition of Athanasius. But they succeeded in 
attaining terminological clearness — they could not improve on 
the matter of the doctrine-^nly because they modified the 
original thought of Athanasius and developed the theology 
which Basil of Ancyra had first propounded in his tractate. 

now got a meaning which was half way between the 
abstract "substance" and the concrete ''individual substance '*» 
still it inclined very strongly in the direction of the former, ' 
'tTotTTXTt: got a meaning half way between "Person" and 
"Attribute", (Accident, Modality), still the conception of Person 
entered more largely into it.' WpovoaTrov was avoided because it 
had a Sabellian sound, but it was not rejected. The unity of 
the Godhead, as the Cappadocians conceiv'cd of it, was not the 
same as the unity which Athanasius had in his mind. Basil 
the Great v.as never tired of emphasising the new distinction 
iaiplied in c-j7ix uiid \j7r:,7rx7i;. For the central doctrine of the 
incarnation of God tiiev required a conception of God of bound- 
less fulness. Islix iJ7ijc {(/.ix CsoTi^g) h rpmv u7ro7TX7S7i-^<, [one 

at any rate started from Uomoiousianism, and it is becanse this has not lieen taken 
into coQsideratiou that the letter ia question has been pronounced not genuine. 
For the rest, the efforts of the Bawdictines in the third volame of their edition of 
the 0pp. Basil. (Pnef.) to vindicate BasiVs orthodoxy shew that, iMving this letter 
out of account, his perfect soundness in the faith is not— in all his utterances — 
beyond doubt. Later on Basil understood the 6f£oov9-io^ exactly in the sense given 
to it by him in the letter lu Apolliuaris and which at that time made him hesitate 
to ase it; see KrOger, p. 42 f. See farther the charactenstic statements made at an 
earlier dat^ in ep. & 9: ^ x«r* Aviw eitdc ««r* f^r/cy 99^ ifU9it9$9ii 

^ Basil has frequently so expressed himself as to suggest that he r^arded the 
idea of the generic unity of Father and Son as sufficient (see, e.i^.. ep. 3B, 2). 
Zahu (p. 87): "the outrtx with Basil designates the noniv^ the itv6rr»a^Ki tiie titov 
(ep. 1 14, 4). He is never tired of holding forth on die diflereooe between (he two 
expressions, and goes so far as to assert that the Nicene Fathers were well aware 
of this diiTerence. since they would surely not have put the two words side by side 
willioul some purpose (ep. 125}."" It is interestinc' to iife aheady at the Council 
of Antioch in 363 it had been explained that ou Kzret tux Xf^"^ 'EAAijv/x^v A«ft- 
fiinreu ro7f 9ttrpAtt rd 1fvs|u« r9( Avim^ Assuredly not! It was a terminology 
which was expressly invented. 

^ And yet in Gregory of Nyasa die persons appear also as 9Vi^Pn«ST» (accidents). 
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divme substance (one divine nature) in three subjects,) was the 
formula. In order to give clear expression to the actual dis- 
tinction of the Persons within the Godhead, Gregory of Nyssa 
attached to them rpCTrn vTrxp^eai^ (modes of existence,) l^ior^Tec 
X/Xp»xTiipli^ci>7Xi, e^xipsTx i'^iufj,xrx<, (characteristic peculiarities, 
special characters). To the Father he attributed dy£yv)i<rix, the 
quality of being unbegotten. and in consequence of this the 
word which had formerly been forbidden by the Niceans was 
once more restored to a^place of honour, no longer, however, 
as referring to substance, but as expressing a mode of being 
{rx^ts) of God the Father. To the Son he attributed y&mtvh^ 
the quality of being begotten, and even the older Homoiousians 
shewed more reserve on this point than Gregory did. To l^e 
Spirit he attributed ixTropevvt^ — ^procession.* But what is more, 

' Sfc tlif treatises o{ Gregor. Nyss. Trtpi Sia^opx; cbrfxi yxi iTotrrxa-fui; -xepi 
row ctea-$xi Asytiv rptli QtoCf — 'ffOQ "EAAify«< ex T«y KoivHy kvvoiuv. *" Prosopon " 

is no longer for Gregoiy a technical term in the strict sense of die word, but on 

the oilier hand he also avoids the expression ''three Urofix''. The word 4^(C 
maiDtained itself alongside of oyr/af, and in the same way IhSnff was used along 
with i»Trf(xrdw<c. The God who was common to the Three was supposed to be a 
real substance, not, however, a fourth alongside of the Three, but on the contrary 
the imi^ itself! On the characteristics of the Hjrpostases, see Gregor. Nnz. Orat. 
25. 16: Koivov rd fu^ 'ytyroviveu xai y hSr^^i. "iStov Si vctTfH *i iyivvtffik, 
vi'sV ^} {• ylyivv>ft<;. rrvtviiaro^ Si *i (f>eT«/t4'^/5. The two others expressed their views 
in almost similar terms in their works against Euoomiu^, unlesii that Gregoiy of 
Njrssa alone put the doctrine of the Holy Ghort in a logically developed foni 
(see below), while as legiuds it, Basil (see de spir. s. ad Amphiloch.) advanced least 
of them all. The pronounced attitude taken up by them all, especially by Basil, 
against ^Tarcellus. is characteristic. The theological orations of Gregory of Nazian- 
zus (Orat. 27 — ^31^ may, mure than anything else, have spread the doctrinal system 
far and wide. (It is important to note tiiat in opposition to it Athanasins in his 
letter ad Afros, [c. 369] expressly said that ur4rr«»$( and were to be used 

as identical in meaning. 1 It follow^ from Oral. 31 (33) that Gregory did rro/ wish 
to apply the fnitnf>cr one to the Godhead: a unity was for him only the nhtitrti 
and 4*i/9-(( {i*iav ^txrtv ev rpi<ri» iSiori^Tf, votpxti TtMixti, Kati' ixvTott; v^nvrttveui, 
Jkpdi^ iuuftrdii M»i «v itrntfirmt itSrwri). So too he was doubtful about the 
suitability of the old image^ ^'source, stream", for the Trinity, not only because it 
represents the fiodhead as something changeable, something flowing, a/sff be- 
cause it gave, the appearance of a nuniericni unity to the Godhead, He is equally 
unwilling, and in fact for the same reasons, to sanction the use of the old compari- 
son of sun, beam, and brightness. He is always in a fighting attitude towards 
''Sabelliani.sm". The doctrine of the one God is to him Jewish — that is the new dis- 
covery. ''We do not acknowledge a Jewish, narrow, jealous, weak <^rorlhead" (Orat. 
25. 16). Gregory had, moreover, already begun those odd speculatioub about the 
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the entire Origenistic speculation regarding the Trinity, with 
which Atfaanasius would have nothing to do, that is, of which 
he knew nothing, was rehabilitated. The moment or element 
of finitude widiin the Trinitarian evolution was no doubt struck 
out, still the Absolute has nevertheless not only modi in itself, 
but also in some degree, st^es. The (eternal) generaHon or 
b^etting, in the sense of a Godhead extending itself to the 
limits of the creaturely, was again put in tlie for^ound. In 
this way the subordination-conception, which was an irreducible 
remainder in Atfaanasius* whole way of looking at the question, 
again acquired a peculiar significance. The idea that the Father 
in Himself is to be identified with the entire Godhead again 
became one of the ground-principles of speculation. He is the 
starting-point of the Trinity, just as He is the Creator of the 
world. The idea that He is source, beginning, cause of the 
Godhead (Tif^^if, ahict rff^ ^tdrtiTo^), the cause (rd ahtov) 

and consequently God in the proper sense (xupiu? ^si«)t while 
the other Hypostases again are effects {atTMTd)^* meant some- 
thing different to the Cappadoctans from what it did to Atfaana- 
sius. For the Logos-conception, which Atiianasius had dis- 
carded as th&s^c-cosmica/, again came to the front, and in 
their view Logos and Cosmos are more closely related than in 
that of Atfaanasius. The unity of tfae Godfaead does not rest 
faere on the Homousia, but in tfae last resort, as witfa Arius, 
on the " monarchy " of God the Father ; and the Spiritual on 
earth is, in fine, not a mere creature of God, but — at any rate 

immanent substance of God which, though they are mere bubble-blowing, are still 
highly thought of. The divine loftiness, according to him, shews itadf in this, that 
in His immanent life also God is a Jruitftd principle; the life of tiie creature has 

its vital manifestation in the tension of dualities, but it is in this opposition that 
it-, imperfection also consists; the Trinity is the sublation ", or abrogation of the 
duality, living muvemeut and at the same time rest, and not in any way a subiuua* 
tion into multiplicity. The Oiat. 23 in particular is full of thoughts of this sort, 
see e. 8: rpiccaa rtKsiav ix rt^tiSv TfUiVy liovdScQ (jlIv Kiv*iSff<rm rd xAovriov, 
$v^$ei Se UTtffiajei'fftfi^ itirip yap rifv CAjjv xxi to elaoi;, e| aiv rht a-aiixxTX, rfixio^ 
opicrhivm ilk TO TSAtiov, Tfwrif yap xjirsp^alvst SvetSiOi ffuvitvtv, i'va fnirt arrtvii 
ftev^ 4 itOTtit itT^TS tii 'dv$(fov x**!'''**' 1*0 ft^v yap a^/^iTifioVj to Si aToiKTOVy tuti 

^ Gregor. Nyss., ix rSh mimfiy ipvoiSv T. II. p. 85; 'dv xai Td avTh v^ArtMVv 
roC Torfoc, r| oZ 0 vfo^ ytvvSrxt xx) to TTyevfxx rd xyiov SKiegft^tTiUt iii ««« 
KVfitiQ Toy 'iva dhtov ovTa tSv auraC etlTtarSv 'ivx @io» ^ettttv. 
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With Gregory of Nyssa — as in the view of Origen, is a being 
with a nature aktn to His.* "Science" concluded an alliance 
with the Nicene Creed; that was a condition of the triumph 
of orthodoxy. If at the beginning of the controversy the 
scientific thinkers — includii^ those amongst the heathen — had 
S3anpathised with Arianism, men were now to be found as the 
defenders of the Nicene Creed to whom even a Libanius j^elded 
the pahn* These men took their stand on the general theory 
of the universe which was accepted by the science of the time; 
they were Platontsts, and they once more naively appealed to 
Plato in support even of their doctrine of the Trinity.^ Those 
who were on the side of Plato, Origen/ and Libanius — ^Basil 
indeed had recommended the latter to his pupils as one who 
could help them in advanced culture, — ^those who were on 
a footing of equality with the scholars, the statesmen, and 
highest officials, could not foil to get sympathy. The literary 
triumphs of the Cappadocians who knew how to unite devotion 
to the Faith and to the practical ideals of the Church vrith 
their scientific interests, the victories over Eunomius and his 
following were at the same time the triumphs of Neo-platonism 
over an Aristotelianism which had become thoroughly arid and 
formal/ Orthodoxy in alliance with science had a spring which 
lasted from two to three decades, a short spring which was 
not followed by any summer, but by destructive storms. Spite 
of all the persecutions, the years between 370 and 394 were 

* It is here that we have the root of the difference between Athanosius and 
Gregory. 

9 From this time this once more became the fashion amongst the scientific 

orthodox. The confession of Socrates (VII. 6) is very characteristic He cannot 
understand how the two Arian Presbyters, Timotheus and Georgiu? can remain 
Arians and yet study Plato and Origen so industriously and esteem them so highly : 

^df^t f lA^vtt (H**^! tt^ *Ilfiyiviif 9V9idiiw wmrax*^ inakoyfi rht vli» 

irxTfl. It is instructive further to note how Philostorgius too (in Suidas) asserts 
that in the matter of the vindication uf the SizooCtio^ Athanasius was deemed a 
boy in comparison with the Cappadocians and ApolUnaris. 

* See the Fhilocalia. 

* This is one of the stroi^est impressions we carry away from a reading of 
the works against Ennomttts. 
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very happy ones for the orthodox Church of the. East. It was 
engaged on a great task, and this was to restore the true faith 
to the Churches of the East, and to introduce into them the 
asceticism which was closely allied with science.* It was in 
the midst of a struggle which was more honourable than the 
struggles of the last decades had been. Men dreamt the dream 
of an eternal league between Faith and Science. Athanasiua 
did not share this dream, but neither did he disturb it He did 
not go in for the new theology, and there is much to she^ 
that it did not quite satisfy him.* But he saw the aim of his 
life, the recognition of the complete Godhead of Christ, brought 
nearer accomplishment, and he continued to be the patriarch 
and the recognised head of orthodoxy, as the letters of Basil 
in particular shew. When, however, orthodoxy had attained its 
victory, there arose after a few years within its own camp an 
opponent more dangerous to its scientific representatives than 
Eunomius and Valens — ^the traditionalism which condemned all 
science. 

Nothing more than an outline can here be given of the 
development of events in particular instances. The S}mod of 
Alexandria was not able by means of its resolution to unite 
the parties which had separated at Antiodi : the party of tiie 

> This aspect of th« activi^ of the Cappadocians cannot be too highly valued. 
But in this respect too, though in quite a new fashion, they took up the woric of 

Athanastus. The dominant party on the contrary were supported by fin Emperor 
(Valens) who no doubt for good reasons persecuted monarchism. (See the law i» 
the Cod. Theodos. XIL i, 63 of the year 365.) The aversion of the Homoeans to 
monasticisin is evident from die App. Const Basil's journey to Egypt was epoch* 
making. The relation in ^htch he stood to Eustathius of Sebaste^ the ascetic and 
Semi^AriaU} is also of great importance. 

' For the sake of peace and in order to secure the main thing, Athanasius at 
the Synod of Alexandria, which may be called a continuation of the Synod of 
Ancyra, himself concluded the alliance with the new Oriental ortiiodoxy and acknow- 
ledged Meletius. But his procedure later on in the Antiochian^ schism (see BasiL, 
ep. 89, 3)) Oe dose letation in which he stood tiuroughoat to Rome as contrasted 
with the East, the signal reserve he exhibited towards Basil (Basil, ep. 66, 69), 
and Anally the view he took of the Marcelliau Controversy which was still going 
on — Basil saw in Marcellus a declared Sabellian heretic, while the judgnieut pa».sed 
on him and liis following by Athanasius was essentially different — ^prove that he 
sever came to have a satisfying confidence in the neo-orthodox Niceans who were 
associated with Meletius: see on this Zahn, pp. 83 ff., 88 S., Rade, Damasus^ p. 81 ff. 
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orthodox who clung to the old faith and that of the Homoi- 
ousians who under the leadership of Meletius acknowledged the 
Homousios. This Antiochian split remained an open wound, 
and the history of the attempts to get it healed makes it 
abundantly evident that different doctrines were really in 
question, that Alexandria and the East had not lost their feel- 
ing of distrust of Meletius^ and that the Cappadodans who 
were at the head of the new orthodoxy in the East were not 
able to suppress the suspicion of Sabellianism in the light of 
the old orthodoxy.* 

Jovian, who was inclined to orthodoxy, once more recalled 
Athanasius who had been banished for tiie last time by Julian.' 
Athanasius somewhat prematurely announced the triumph of 
the true faith in the East.^ Under the new ruler, Acacius, at 
a Sjoiod held in Antioch in 363, found himself obliged to 
agree with Meletius and to join with him in declaring his 
adherence to the ofMWfto^^ explaining at the same time that it 
expressed as much as the iz t?^ ouvi»4 (of the substance) and 
the ifAOicuncq together^ (see Athan., de Synod.) But the acces- 
sion of Valens in the following year changed everything. An 
attempt on the part of the semi*Arians at the Synod at Lamp- 
sac us in 364 to get the upper hand, miscarried.* Eudoxius of 
Constantinople and the adroit Acacius who again made a change 
of front, became masters of the situation, and Valens resolved 

' See the art. ''Melelius" in Ilcrzog's R.-Kncyl<l. IX , p. 530 f. and the discus- 
sion by Rade, op. cit., p. 74 ff. The Westerns had the same kind of feeling in 
reference to the opponent of Meletius in Antioch, Ftailinus, as they formerly had 
in reference to Athanasius; he alone was for them orthodm; hut they did not 
succeed in gettinf; their view adopted. Hieron. ep. 15 16 shews what scruples tfie 
formula, r^«i$ vrotrdvttf, gave rise to in the minds of the Westerns. 

^ Julian, spile of his aversion to all Christians, seems nevertlicless to have beeu 
somewhat more favourably disposed toward^; Arianism tlian towards orthodoxy, /.('., 
than to Athanasius, wlio. moreover, incurred his suspicions on political grounds. 

» See his letter to Jovian iu the Opp. and in Theodoret. IV. 3. Here the 
matter is so represented as to suggest that there were now only a few Arian Chuidies 
in ilie East. The attack on those who do indeed acetspt the 4|i««vrMC, but give it 
a false interpretation, is worthy of note. 

* See the Synodical> epistle in Socrat« III. 25, Mansi III., p. 369. 
■> Socrat. TV. 2 sri. 12, Sozotn, VI, 7 sq. la the following decade the view of 
Eudoxius of Comtautinople was the authoritative one. 
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to adopt once more the policy of Constantius, to maintain the 
Arian Homceism in its old position, and to make all bishops 
who thought differently^ suffer. Orthodox and Homoiousians 
had again to go into banishment. From this time onwards 
many Homoiousians turned to the West, having made up their 
minds to accept the ofMcwm in order to get support. The 
West after the brief episode of the period of oppression (353 
— 360) was once more Nicene. There were but few Arians, 
although they were influential. After various Councils had met, 
the Homoiousians sent deputies from Pontus, Cappadoda, and 
Asia ^ to Liberius to get the doctrinal union brought about 
liberius, whose sentiments were the same as those of Hilary, 
did not refuse their request The announcement of this happy 
event was made at Tyana in 367;' but at a Carian Council a 
Homoiousian minority persisted in rejecting the ofMOvvtog,* From 
this time Basil, who became bishop in 370,^ took an active 
part in affairs and he was soon after followed by the other 
Cappadocians, and they threw not only the weight of science, 
but also that of asceticism, into the scale in favour of orthodoxy. 
The new bishop of Rome, Damasus, took a decided stand 
against Arianism at the Roman Synods held in 369 (370) and 
377, then against the Pneumatomacfaians (see below) and the 
ApoUinarian heresy, while Marcellus and Fhotinus were also 
condemned. The rigid standpoint of the bishops Julius and 
Athanasius again became the dominant one in Uie West, and 
it was only after some hesitation that the Western bishops re- 
solved to offer the hand of friendship to the new-fashioned 
orthodoxy of the East. The representatives of the latter did 
not indeed settle the Antiochian schism at the well-attended 
Council at Antioch in September 379, but they subscribed the 

> The Altercatio Heracliani et Gennimi is instructive; see Caspari, Kirclienhist. 
Aneodoto, 1SS3. 

^ Cappadoda was the native land of the new orthodoxy j see the Cappadocian 
self-con^ciou'ines^ of Gregor. Naz.; vp till this time, hotvever, it had been the priu- 

' cipal seat of AriaDism. 

3 Socrat. IV, 12. 
♦ Sozom. VI, 12. 

' He was at the same lime the patriarch of the diocese of Pontus. 
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Roman pronouncements of the last years^ and thus placed them- 
selves at the standpoint of Damasus.' 

But meanwhile very great changes had taken place in the 
State. In November 375 Valentinian died. He had not taken 
any part in Church politics, and had in fact protected the Arian 

^ II was Athananius who roused Datnasus to take up aa aiiiiude of energetic 
opposition to the Ariaa Bishop Auxezitiiis of Milan, and thus, speaking generally, 
led him to follow in the track of Bishop Jolitts; see Athan. ep. ad Afros. It was. 
;U the Roman Council of 369 that the Western e]>iscopate first formally atul solemnly 
renounced the resolution of Rimini. Oo the text of the epistle of this Council, see 
Rade, p. 52 fi^ Auxemtus of Milan was coudeomed; but this sentence wasafotite 
one since the Court protected him. No mention was yet made at this Council of 
the difficulties of the East. The years from 371 to 380 are the epochs during 
which the new-fashioned orthodoxy of the East, under the leadership of Basil and 
Meletius, attempted to induce tl»e West to bring its influence to bear on Valens and 
the Homcean^Arian party, by means of an ini}x>siDg manifesto^ and thus to 
strengthen orthodoxy in the East) but at the same time to pronounce in fovonr of 
the Homoiousian llomoouslan doctrine and to put the orthodox Niceans in the 
wrong. These attempts were not *^uccessful ; for Damasus in close league, first with 
Athanasius, then after his death (373), with his successor Peter, was extremely 
reserved, and in the first instance either did not tnterfeie at all or interfered in 
favour of the old Niceans, of Paulinus that is, at Antioch, (This Peter, like Atha- 
nasius before him. had tied to Rome, and the alliance of Rome with Alexandria 
was part of tlie traditional policy of the Roman bishop from the days of 
Fabian to the middle of the fifth century.) The numerous letters and embassies 
which came firom the East of which Basil was throughout the soul^ shew wliat 
trouble was taken about the matter there. Hut the letters of Basil did not please 
the "axp/|3«VTfpCi'" In Rome; at fu st. Intleed, intercourse with the East was carried 
ou only through the medium of Alexandria, and on one occasion Basil had his 
letter simply returned to him. He complained that at Rome di^ were friendly with 
everybody who brought an orthodox confession and did not mind anydiing dse. 
He referred to the friendship shewn towards those who were inclined to the views 
of Marcellus, further to the friendly intercourse of the Roman bishop witli Paulinus. 
who was always suspected of Sabellianism by Basil, and to the occasional recogni- 
tion of an ApoHinarian. In letter 214 ftisil brought the charge of Sabellianism 
against the entire Homoousian doctrine in its older form. It was in the year 376 
that the West first protnised help to the East. (The decretals of Damasus = 1 
I'Vagment of tlie letter of Damasus desitjiiated by Coustant as ep. 4.) Basil now (ep. 
263J1 pleads for active interference — where jxissible an imposing Council — against 
the heretics who are heretics under cover of the Nicene Creed, and he designates 
as such Uie Macedonian Eustathius of Sebaste, ApoUinaris and Paulinus^ i.e., the 
man who taught pretty much the same doctrine as Athanasius: accordinj^ to Basil, 
however, he is a Marcellijin. The accusations against Paulinus were naturally received 
with anything but favour in the West. Peter of Alexandria who was still in Rome 
at the time, called Meletius, Basil's honoured friend, simply an Arian. A Synod 
was nevertheless held in Rome at which ApoUinarianism was for the first time 
rejected (377) j to it we owe the pieces 2 and 3 in the ep. Damasi, 4ed.Coustant 
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bishops as he did the orthodox bishops, and had never had 
any difference wtth his brother regarding their rel^lous policy. 
His successor, the youthful Gratlan/ yielded himself wholly to 
the guidance of the masterful Ambrose. He firmly established 

the State Church as against the heterodox parties, by passing 
some severe laws, and in doing this he followed Ambrose 
"whom the Lord had taken from amongst the judges of the 
earth and placed in the Apostolic chair." (Basil ep. 197, i.) In 
AujTust 378 Valens fell at the battle of Adrianople, fighting 
with the Goths: and on the 19th of January, 379, the Western 
Theodosius was made Emperor of the East by Gratian. l ijc 
death of Valens was quite as much a deteriaiiiiiig cause ul the 
final triumph of orthodoxy as its alliance with science; for the 
inner force of a rehgious idea can never secure for it the 
dominion of the world. Theodosius was a convinced Western 
Christian who took up the policy of Gratian, but carried it out 
in a perfectly independent fashion.'' He was determined to rule 

Basil died in January 379. He ditl not attain the aim of nil his work, which was 
to unite the orthodoxy of the East and the West on the basis of the Homoiousian 
interpretation of the Homousios. But soon after his death, in September 379, 
Meletiiis held « synod in Anttoch, and this ^ood subscribed all the manifestoes of 
the Romans, of the West, issued during the previous years 369, 376, 377, and 
thus simply suljmitted to tlie will of the West in dogmaiicis^ and despatched to 
Rome the Acts which contained the concessions. The triumph of the old-orthodox 
interpietatioii of the Nicene Creed dms aeoned perfect The West^ wider the 
guidance of Ambrose, from this time forUi recognised the Meletians also as orthodox. 
Vl. was from there (see the Synod of Aquileia 380, under Ambrosius) that the 
proposal emanated that if one of the two anti-bishops in Antioch should die, no 
successor should be chosen, aad thus the schism would be healed. The fact that 
the Meletians d>«s came round to the ordiodox standpoint is explicable only when 
we consider the complete changes which had taken place in the political situation 
since tlit- death of Valens. On the involved state of things in the years from 369 
to 378 see the letters of Basil, 70, 89 — 92. 129, 138, 214. 215. 239, 242, 243, 
253 — 256, 263, 265, 266. It was the investigation of the matter by Kade, op. cii. 
pp. 70— lai, which first threw light on this. On Damasus and Peter of Alex, see 
Socrat. IV. 37, Sozom. VI. 39, Theod. IV. 22. All were agreed in holding Atiia> 
nasius in high respect. It was this that kept the combatants together. Gregory 
begins his panegyric (Orat. 21) with the words: ^A6aivsta-iov fvauvm ecftriiv ixauvt- 
vofteu, and in saying this he said what everybody thought. 

* See on Gratian's religious policy my art. in Herzog's R.-Encykl. s. h. v. 

* Valentinian was the last representative of the principle of freedom in religion, 
in the sense in which Constantine had sought to cany it out in the first and 
la^er half of Us reign^ and also Julian. 
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the Church as Constantius had done, but to rule it in the spirit 
of rigid orthodoxy. He had himself been baptised ' in the year 
380, and immediately after appeared the famous edict which 
enjoined the orthodox faith on all nations. It is, however, in 
the highest degree characteristic of his whole policy that this 
faith is more definitely described as the Roman and Alexandrian 
faith, i.e., the new doctrinal orthodoxy of Cappadocia and Asia 
is passed over in silence." After his entry into Constantinople 
Theodosius took all their churches trom the Arians and handed 
them over to the orthodox.^ In the year 381 he issued a 
regulation in which he prohibited all heretics from holding 
divine service in the towns. In the same year, however, the 
l^^mpcror summoned a larc^e Eastern Council to meet at Con- 
stantinople, and its resoluiions were afterwards regarded as 
ecumenical and strictly binding, though not till the middle of 
the fifth century, and in the West not till a still later date. 
This Council denotes a complete change in the policy of 
Theodosius. His stay in the East had taught him that it was 
necessary for him to recognise as orthodox all who acknow- 
ledged the Nicene Creed however they might interpret it, and 
at the same time to make an attempt to gain over the Mace- 
donians. He had come to see that in the East he must rely 
upon the Fm stern form of orthodoxy, the new orthodoxy, that 
he would have to suppress the aspirations of the Alexandrian 
bishops, and that he must do nothing which would have the 
appearance of anything like tutelage of the East by the West, 

* During a severe illness, by the orthodox bishop of Thessalonica. 

' Impp. Gratiaous Valentinianus et Theodosius AAA. ad populura urbis Constan- 
tioop. : Cuoctos populos, quos clemeiitiae nostrge regit temperamentum in tali volumus 
religione veisiuri, quam divinnin Petrum apostolam tndidisse Ronunis reUgio usque 
ad nunc ab ipso insinoata dedafat quamqne pontificem Damasam sequi claret et 
Petrum Alex.mdriro episcnpum virum apostolicnc sanctitatis, hoc est, ut secundum 
npostolic.am discipliiiain cvangelicamque doctiinam patris et filii et spiritus sancti 
unam deitatem sub pari majeslate et sub pia triuitate credamus (this is the \Yestem> 
Aleiandrian way of fonpulatii^ the problem). Hanc legem seqnentes Chtistiaiioinim 
cadiolicoram nomen jubemns ampleeti, reliquos vere demoiles vesaaosquejudicantes 
hxretici dogmatis infamiam sustinere, divina primum vindicta, post etiam motus 
nostri, quern ex czelesti arbitrio sumpsedmu s, ulUone plectendos " (Cod. Theod. 
XVI. I, 2; Cod. Justin I, i. 

* Widi the exception of Egypt most of the Churches in the East were at diis 
time b the hands of the Arians. 
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This reversal of his policy is shewn most strikingly by the fact 
that Meletius of Antioch was called upon to preside at the 
Council, the very man who was specially suspected by the 
orthodox of the West/ He died shortly after the Council met, 
and first Gregory of Nazianzus,* and then Nectarius of Con- 

* The relatious which existed in the years 378 — 381 between the East and the 
West (Alexander was dosely allied widi the latter) are complicated and obscure. 
Their natme was still in all essential respects determined by the contiouance of 

the schism in Antioch. The following is certain (i) Tlieodoslus, as soon as he came 
to perceive the true state of things in the Ki bad ranged himself on the side of 
the orthodox there; he wished 10 suppress Anauisin not by the aid of the West 
and of tiie Alexandrian bidiop Peter who was closely allied with Rome and who 
had already acted as if he were the supreme Patriarch of the Greek Church, but 
by the orthodox powers of the East itself. The proof of this is (i) that he trans- 
ferred in a body to Meletius the Ariaii Churches in Antioch, — Faulinus was shelved; 

(2) that in the Edict (Cod. Theodos. XV'I. I, 3) he does aot mention Daniasus, but 
on the contrary enumerates the orthodmc of the East as authorities (July jodi, 381) 
and this Gwatkin, p. 262, rightly terms an •'^amended definition of orthodoxy*'; 

(3) that he refused to accede to the repeated and urgent demands of the Westerns 
who wished him to settle impartially the dispute at Antioch with due respect to 
the superior claims of Paulinus, and abo reused their request for the summoning 
of an Ecumoiical Council at Alexandria; (4) ttiat he summoned an Eastern Coun* 
oil to meet at Constantinople without troubling himself in the slightest about die 
West, Rome and Alexandria, made Meletius president of it, heaped honours upon 
him, and sanctioned the choice of a successor after his death, and this in spite of 
the advice of the Westems that the whole Antiodiiau Churdi should now be 
handed over to Paulinos, an advice which had the support of Gregory of Nastan> 
zus himself. Nor can there be any doubt in view of the manner in which the 
Council was summoned to meet, that its original intention was to draw up a 
formula of agreement with the Macedonians, it is certain (II.) tliat the orthodox 
Fathers who assembled at Constantinople gladly leoogiused and availed themsdves 
of the ojjportunity thus presented of freeing themselves from die tutelage of 
Alexandria nnd the West, and of recalling by a distinct act the concessions which 
they had made under compulsion two years previously at Antioch. ""It is in tlie 
East that the suu first rises, it was starting from the East that the God wlio came 
m the flesh fladied upon die wotW By their united attitude, thdr choice of 
Flavian as the successor of Meletius, who had died during the Council, by passing 
the third Canon — on the im|K>rtance of the chair of Constantinople — and by 
their rejection of Maximus who was proposed for the chair of Constantinople by 
Akxaadrk and patronised by Rome and die West, they inflicted the severest pos- 
sible defeat on Alexandria and die West, and spedally on the poliqr ctf Peter and 
Damasus. It is certain (in.) finally, that shortly before the Council of Constanti- 
nople, during the Council, and immediately after it rose, the relations between the 
Egyptians and Westerns and the East were of the most strained character, and that 
a breach was imminent (See the letter in Mansi III., p. 631.) 

> The choice of him as president (on this and on the general i»ocednre of die 
Council see his Carmen de vita sua) was not any more than that of Mdedus 
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stantinople presided over its deliberations. The opposition at 
the Council between the old orthodox party, orthodox in the 
Alexandrian and Western sense, who were few in numbers, 
and the new orthodox part} composed of Antiochians, Cappa- 
docians and Asiatics, was of the most pronounced character, 
though we are only partially acquainted with it* The confusion 
was so gpreat that Gregory of Nazianzus resigned and left the 
Council with the most bitter feelings.* Still union was finally 

approved of by Alexandria and Rome. His support of Paulinus may find its 
explnnntion in the fact that he aimed at getting into the good graces of Rome 
after lie liad tiimself attained the Patriarchate. Gregory had a Tasso-like uature. 
Quite incapable of effecting anything in the sphere of Church government or poli- 
tics, he did not really desire office; but he wished to have the honour and distino 
tioQ which are connected with office. So long as he did not liave office he was 
ambitious, when he had it he threw it away. 

* The Egyptians even went the length of separating themselves from the majority 
at the Council: they did not approve of the decisions come to by the neo-orlhodox; 

see Theodoiet Y. 8. 

s The Egyptian bishops felt it to be intolerable that the Cappadocian and not 
their man, Maximus, should get the position of Patriardi in Constantinople. The 
resignation of Giiegory of Xazianzus was the price demanded by the ElgyptiaBB 
for yielding 5 see Gregor\'*s farewell address to the Council, Orat. 42. The Canons 
1—4 of the Council— for these only are in all probability genuine^ while those 
which follow belong to the Council of 382 — are strongly antLAlexandrian andaie 
intended to bring down the claims of the Alexandrian whidi were abeady pitched 
high. Canon 3 is directed not so much against Rome as against Alexandria {Tor 
(iSvTOt KmrrecvTivowSXiu^ iTitncoTov 'ix"^ vper^slx T»f? rifzy^ (xtrh rev rifC 
'P«f(if< iirt^KOVovj itk rd thai «vT>jv vietv 'P«fts|v). Canon 2 is intended to put a 
stop to the attempt of the Bishop of Alexandria to rule other Eastern Churches. 
But this very Canon plainly proves (cf. the sixth Canon of Nice) that as a matter 
of fact the Bishop of Alexandria had a position in the East which was wholly 
different from that of tlie other bisho]is. He only is mentioned in the singular 
number — rdv ^iv 'AKti^xybfttett, ivirnQ-Jcov . . , rovq oi rifq 'A*aToA>fC isr/fl-icrfxow^ , . ; 

iTTt^Kdirovi . . . rove n«vriiclic. . . T9i>( r^i epoLxin^a. The peculiar position 
of the Alexandrian bishop which the latter wisl 1 1 to develop into a position of 
primacy, was chiefly due to three causes. (It is quite clear that Athanasius and 
Peter wished so to develop it, and perhaps even Dionysius the Great j the inten- 
tion of the Alexandrian scheme to place Maximus on d>e episcopal seat of Constant! • 
nople. was to secure a prq>onderating influence upon the capital and the imperial 
Church by the aid of this creature of Alexandria.) These three causes were as 
follows^ (I) Alexandria was the s«:ond city of the Empire and was recognised as 
such in iht Chwrth also at least as early as the middle of the tluid century; see, 
the conciliar epistle of the great Coundl of Antioch of die year 26^ addressed 
to the bishops of Rome and Alexandria and to all Cadiolic churdiea." (Alexandria 
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:$eciired, although the attempt to win over the Macedonians 
£uled* The "150 bishops" unitedly avowed their adherence 
to the Nicene faith, and, as we are told» accepted in addition 
to this a special explanation of the doctrine of the Trinity in 
which the complete Homousia of the Spirit also was expressed. 
In the first canon containing the decisions, after the ratification 
•of the Nicene Creed, Eunomians (Anomeans) Arians (Eudoxtans) 
Semi-Arians (Pneumatomachians) Sabellians, Marcellians, Photini- 
ans and ApolHnarians were expressly anathematised. The Nicene 
Creed thus gained an unqualified victory so far as its actual 
terms were concerned, but understood according to the inter- 
pretation of Meletius, the Cappadocians, and Cyril of Jerusalem. 
The community of substance in the sense of equality or like- 
ness of substance, not in that of unity of substance, r^'us from 
this time the orthodox doUiiiie in the East. But the Creed 
which since the middle of the fifth century in the East, and 
since about 530 in the West, has i)assed for the ecumcnical- 
Constantinopolitan Creed, is neither ecumenical nor Constan- 
tinopohtan; for the Council was not an ecumenical one, but 
an Eastern one, and it did not in fact set up any new 

ranks as the second, Antioch as tlie tliird city of the Empire ia Josephus, de bello 
Jud. 4, II, 5, of. the chrouograph of the year 354, Stryzygowski, Jahrb, d. k. 
<4eat8chen aichltol. Instituts. Supplementaiy vol^ 1888^ I., die Kalenderbilder des 
Cbronographen v. j. 354, p, 24 f. The chronograph gives the series thus, Rome, 
i^lexaadria, Constantinople, Treves. Lumbroso, L'Egitto dei Greci e dei Romani, 
1882, p. 86) proves that all the authors of the hrst to the third centuries a^ree in 
giving tile first place after Rome to Alexandria, see, e.g.^ Dio ChryBostomus, Omt, 
J2f ly p. 412 : if yitp 9r6Xti dfiSv fuyiUt irAfXnwv Kra* iim^^t 

x»i ^tpt^etvUi iiroisSttKrxt Stvrefx T&v VTO Tovfi^fov. In the "orlo urbiumnobilium" 
■of Ausonius we have for the fii-st time the cities given in the following order: 
Rome, Constantinople, Carthage, Antioch, Alexandria, Treves. So long as Alexandria 
was tiie second dty in the Empire, it was the first dty m the East. (2) Alexan* 
-dria had this in conunon with Rome, that it had no cities in its diocese which 
were of importance in any way. The bishop of .Mexandria was always the bishop 
of Egypt (Libya and Pentapolis), as the bishop of Rome was always the bishop 
•of Italy. The case was quite otherwise with Auiioch and Eph^us; they always 
had important episcopates alongside of tliem. (3) The lead in die great Axian 
controversy had fallen to the Bishop of Alexandria; he had shewn himself equal 
to this t-sk and in this way had come to be the most powerful ecclesiastic in the 
East. The hints which I have given as to the policy of the Alexandrian Patriarch 
here and in Chap. III. 2, have been further developed in an instmcUve fashion bjr 
Rohxbach (die Fiitriarchen von Alexandrien) in the ^enss. Jahrb. VoL 69^ PaMs 
.1 and 8. 

7 
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Creed. This Creed, on the contraiy, is the Baptismal Creed of 
the Jerusalem Church which was issued in a revised form soon 
after 562 and furnished with some Nicene formulae and with 
a rtgtUa fidei in reference to the Holy Spirit, and which was 
perhaps brought forward at the Council of 381 and approved 
of, but which cannot pass for its creed. How it subsequently 
came to rank as a decision of the Council is a matter regard- 
ing which we are completely in the dark. This much, how- 
ever, is clear, that if this Creed had any connection at all with 
the Coundl of 381, the netHfrtkadox character of the latter is 
thereby brought out in a specially striking way ; far the s(hcaUed 
Creed of ConstoHtinople eon in fact be taken simply as a for- 
mula of union between orthodox^ Semi-Arians, and Pneumaio- 
mackians. The most contested phrase of the Nicene Creed 
Tnq oOfl^s rmi xarpU** is wanting in it, and it presents the 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit In a form li^ich could not have 
appeared wholly unacceptable even to the Fneumatomachians.* 

Go the Ci«ed of Coii$taiitinople see my article in HerM^s R.-EliG7ld«>p. VIH., 
ppw 330, which summarises the works of Campari andpartienlaily of Hortfand 

carries the argument further. The following fncts are certain, (i) The Council of 381 did 
not set up any new creed, but simply avowed anew its adherence to the Nicene 
Creed (Socrat V. 8, Sozom. VII. 7, 9, Theodoret V. 8, Greg. Naz. ep. i02[Orat.52] 
the testimony of the Latin and Constantinople Councils of 382). (2) If we take the yeaxs 
from 381 to 450, we do not hnd in any Synodal Act, Church I ' i h er, or hetCKodox 
theologians during that period any certain trace whatsoever of the existence of the 
Creed of Constantinople, much less any proof that it was used then as the Creed 
of Constantinople or as the ofticial Baptismal Creed; it is simultaneously with the 
recognition of tiie Conndl of 381 as an ecumenical Council'— about 45 1 intheEast^ 
n the West fifty years later — that the Creed in question, which now emerges, is first 
described as the Creed of Constantinople. (3) It did not, however, then first come into 
existence, but is on the contrary much older; it is found already in the Ancoratus of 
Epiphanius which belongs to the year 374, and there is no reason f<»hokiing that it is- 
an interpolation here; on the oonlrary (4) the internal evidence goes to diew that it b a 
Nicene redaction of the Baptismal Creed of Jerusalem composed soon after 362. 
The Creed is thus not anv extension of the Nicene Creed, but rather belongs to 
that great series of Creecis which sprang up after the Coiincil of Alexandria (362) 
in tihe second creed-making epoch of tiie Eastern Churches. At tiiat time tlie 
opponents of Arianism in the East) now grown stronger, resolved to give expreSMon 
to the \icene doctrine in connection with the solemn rite of baptism. It was 
possible to do this in three different ways, that is to say either by embodying the 
Niceue catchwords in the old provincial church creeds, by enlarging the Nicene 
Cieed for fiie special purpose of using it as a baptismal Creed, or, finally, by 
adopting It itself, without alteration, for church use as a baptismal Creed, in ^ite 
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For this very reason it is certainly out of the question to 
r^ard the Creed as the Creed of the Council of 381. It did 
indeed assert the complete Homousia of the divine Persons. 
But the l^endaiy process in the Church which attached this 
Creed to that Council performed a remarkable act of justice; 

of its incompleteness aud its polemical character. These three plans were actually 
fcdlowed. In the first balf of the fifUi century the iMtd was d>e one most widely 
adopted, but previously to this the two first were the favourites. To this series be- 
long the revised Antiochian Confession, the later Nestorian Creed, the Philadelphian, 
the Creed in the pseudo-Athanasian ipfiifvstai s}^ rd rvn^oKov^ the second, longer, 
Creed in the Ancoratus of Epiphanius, the Cappadociatt-Armenian, the exposition 
of the ^ncene Cteed ascribed to Basil, a Creed which was read at Chalcedoa aod 
whidi Is described as "Nicene." To this class our Cr ^ I Iso belongs. If it be 
compared with the Nicene Creed it will be easily seen that it cannot be !)ased on 
the latter j if, on the other hand, it be compared with the old Creed of Jerusalem 
(in Cyril of Jerasalem) it beooines plain diat it is noflinig but a Niceiie redaction 
of this Creed. But this is as much as to say diat it was probably composed by 
Cyril of Jerusalem. Moreover, its general character also perfectly corresponds with 
wliat we know of Cyril's theology and of his gradual approximation to orthodoxy. 
(Socrat. V. 8, Sozom. VII. 7) "Cyril's personal history presents in various respects 
a parallel to the transitiou of the Jerusalem Creed into tiie form of the so-olled 
Creed of Constantinople." That is to say, in the Creed which afterwards became 
ecumenical the words of the Nicene Creed "toi/t' Icrrh Ik t^Iq ot/rfx; tou TXTpS^" 
and the Nicene anathemas are omitted. The christological section accordingly runs 
thus: "xeci sIq ev» KVfUv ''lifffoCv XfivTOv, rov vSov rov Qecv rov /tioyoyev^, rov ex 

ik^^m^^ ytvvtidiuTm 0$ leoti^ivrx^ ifioovrtov rm Txrpt^ St' oZ rh ir4«T« iYivtro." 
From the writings of the Homoiousians and the Cappadocians we can accordingly 
easily gather that the "jx rttf oi/<rtai ro8 irxTp6(" presented a far gi-eater difficulty 
to the half-friends of the Niceoe Creed than the ifioevs-totj for Sfiooivtoi notwith- 
OQt some show of fidmess might be interpreted as iffMttfc ««r* «6e/«ir, while 00 the 
contrary the "lie tmc ouo'fsci'*, both in what it said and in what it excluded — the 
will, namely — seemed to leave the door open to Sabellianism. It follows also from 
Athan. de Synodis that he coosidered the "ex riji oua-/ttf" as of supreme impor- 
.taoce; for in a way tibat is very characteristic of him he observes that iiuaSnti 
is e^tal to iftotois^toit S» rffo s^/Ikc, that is, wlioever intentitmally avows his 
belief in the ifiooCvto^ without the "(x rif$ ovrlui*' avows his belief in it as a 
Ilomoiousian. The Christologtcai formula in the Creed ofyernsalem^ /.<'., 7vhat was 
later on the Nicene-Comtantinopolitan Creed^ is thus almost komoiousian^tts*i)x although 
it retains the iftwO^w^. It corresponds exact!/ to the standpoint which Cyril must 
have taken up soon after 362. The same holds good of what the Creed says re- 
garding the Holy Spirit. The words: ''xj;< ilc, to -K-jevjix to uytcv^ ro Kt/ptov, to 
t^uoTTotdv, TO $K Tov TTaTpoc exvopevofisvov^ TO <ri/v vatrpt kou vi'm (tuvtt poa-xwpviAfvav 
KM a-v»So^ct^6fitvovt ri AaA^o-«y $tet tSv vpo^iiT&v are in entire harmony with the form 
wliidi the doctrine of the Holy Spirit had in fhesucties. A Ftaeamatomachian could 
have subscribed this formula at a pinch; aud just because of this it is certain that 
the Council of j8i did not accept tliis Creed. We can only conjecture how it came 
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for in tracing back to this Council an enlarged Nicene Creed " 
without the *'Ik nif oOvietg rou ir»rp6^'\ "of the substance of 
the Father", without the Nicene anathemas, and without the 
avowal of the Homousia of the Spirit, and in attesting it as 
orthodox, it, without wishing to do so, preserved the recollec- 
tion of the fact that the Eastern orthodoxy of 381 had really 
been a neo-orthodoxy, which in its use of the word 'Ofioowtoq did 
not represent the dermatic conviction of Athanasius. In the 
quid pro quo involved in this substitution of one Creed for 
another, we have a judicial sentence which could not conceiv- 
ably have been more discriminating; but it involves still more 
than that — namely, the most cruel satire. From the fact that in 
the Church the Creed of Constantinople gradually came to be 
accepted as a perfect expression of orthodoxy, and was spoken 
of as the Nicene Creed while the latter was foi^otten,' it follows 
that the great diflference which existed between the old Faith 
and the Cappadocian neo-orthodoxy was no longer understood, 
and that under cover of the ^OfMoufm a sort of Homoiousian- 
ism had in general been reached, the view which has really 
been the orthodox one in all Churches until this day. The 
father of the official doctrine of the Trinity in the form in 
which the Churches have held to it, was not Athanasius, nor 
Basil of Caesarea, but Basil of Ancyra. 
All the same, the thought of the great Athanasius, though in 

to be the Creed of Constanttaople (see Hmt., pp. 97<-io6 1 and my aitide pp. 

225 f., 22S f ). It was probably entered in the Acts of the Council as the Confes- 
sion by which Cyril had proved to the Council that his faith was orthodox and 
which the highly esteemed Epiphanius had also avowed as his. The Bishop of 
Constantinople took it from among the Acts shordy befora the year 451 and put 
it into dvcnlatton. The desire to foist into the drardhes a C&nstanHnopoUtan Creed 
was stronger in his case than his perception of the defects of this very Creed. It 
was about 530 that the Creed of Consiamino])le first became a Baptismal Creed iu 
the East and displaced the Nicene Creed, it was about tlie same time that it first 
came into notice in the West, but it, however, very quickly shoved the old Apos* 
tolie Baptismal Creeds into the background, being used in opposition toGenmanic 
Ariaaism which \va5; vcrv wi li ly spread there. On the "filioqne" see liplfiv/. We 
may merely mention the extreme and wliolly unworkable hypothesis of the Catholic 
Vincenzi (De process. Spiritus S., Komse, 1878) that the Creed of ConstantiDOple is 
a Greek roade-mp composition belonging to die banning of the seventh ceutiuy, 
a fabrication the sole aim of which was to carry back the date of the rise of the 
heresy of the procession of the Holy Spirit ex fatre solo into the Fourth Centniy* 
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a considerably altered form, had triumphed. Science and the 
revolution which took place in the poUtical world had paved 
the way for its victory; suppressed^ it certainly never could 
have been. 

The Westerns were anythinef but pleased in the first instance 
with the course thing's bad t iken in the East. At Councils held 
at the same time in Rome and Milan, in the latter place under 
the presidency of Ambrose, they had made representations to 
Theodosius and had even threatened him with a witlidrawal 
of Church privileges.^ But Theodosius answered them in a very 
ungracious manner, whereupon they sought to justify their 
attitude.^ The Kmperor was prudent enough not to fall in 
with the prop osal of the Westerns that an ecumenical Council 
.should be summoned to meet at Rome. Fie followed the policy 
of Constantius also in keeping the Churches of the two halves 
of the Empire separate, as his choice of Rimini and Seleucia 
proves. And by his masterly conduct of affairs he actually 
succeeded in introducing a modus vivendi in the year 382, 
spite of the attempts made to thwart him by his colleague 
Gratian who was led by Ambrose. Gratian summoned a General 
Council to meet at Rome, to which the Eastern bishops were 
also invited. But Theodosius had already got them together 
in Constantinople. They accordingly replied in a letter in which 
they declined the invitation, and its tone which was as praise- 
worthy as it was prudent, helped in all probability to lessen 
the tension between the East and the West. They appealed, 
besides, not only to the decisions of the Council of 381, but 
also to their resolution of 378 in which they had made advances 
to the West,^ and they explained finally that they had adopted 

• See the letter " Sanctum" iu Maiisi III,, p, 631. 

- See the letter "Fidei" in Mansi III., p, 630. 

The important letter is iu Theodoret V. 9. It contains a description of the 
per^ieculiotis whicii had beeu eudureil, of the struggles which sliU contiuucd, thanks 
thst they &^ oImak fc^Av should have received an invitation to die Couacil so that 
diey may rule along widi the West and that it may not rule alone, regret that they 

are prevented from appearing at it; then follows the exposition of the Faith, after 
the despatch of the three envoys had been announced: "What we have suffered 
we suffered for the Evangelical Faith which was settled at Nicaea, raAr^t 
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a recent detailed dogmatic declaration of the Western bishops, 
of Damasus that is, and were ready to recognise the PauH- 
nists in Antioch as orthodox, which meant that they no longer 
suspected them of Marcellianism. ' The despatch of three envoys 
to Rome where, besides Jerome, the distinguished Epiphanius 
happened to be just at Ihis time, could not but help towards 

r/Vrfftj^ ffvvaepeTKfiv S$7- t/v f<tfA<; 'Trori [sic] "^psv^vTiv^v r§ tf^rov Ktu &ic4^oviov 

rui (SxTTTi^i^xTi KXi ^i^xaxovvuv y.fJLxi; iriTreCttv tl:; ri 'S'-ie/ia reC frocrph^ xxt rou 
vlov xxl rov ayt'ov ^vfufi-ecrei^ ^tfAx^iji ^sOTtfTOi rt Kxi ouvd/^sui xxt ouriaf i^tstf roC 
w«tTp6Q x«f vM Mti TcC dytov wsvfierroi mvrtPCfUviK, ifiorinov Tt T*i( 

CUTFOti, it? l-i^Te r^v T.x^sXh,tev vdrov x^f^^ Aac^fr/ «"y7'%f o/zf vojy rSv CrToa-Txreca*^ 
tlyow Tuiv lOiOTifTUv xvxipovfzfjx'y, (Myf re //i^v t>)v tuv Elvofztxvuv Koi ^Apfixvcov xau 
TlvtviceirofjLax^* fi^»a-<pfff4.i'ccv iV%t/e(v, rifc oi/a-t'eti rtt( ^v9-f«i if r^f dtdrttroi nil" 

tertrrfit 9 irtptmwbv <p^<ree«i exayo/ieviti. The Easterns did not yield anything 
here and yet they expressed their belief in as conciliatory a form n<; possible since 
they were silent about Marcellus, called Sabellianism a ^'disease", but Arianism a 
blasphemy Next follows the refereooe to the acts of the Councils of 379 and 
381, dien an explanation regarding the new appointment to the ''as it were newly 
founded Church of Constantinople'* and to the bishopric of Antioch where— this iri 
directed against RoTtie and Alexandria— the name Christian first arose. So too the 
rea>guition of Cyril of Jerusalem, who had suffered so much for the Faith, is 
justified. Jerusalem is called in this connection *'the mother of all Churches.'* The 
Easterns at the close beseech the Westerns to give tiieir consent to all this, t9c 
Tvctf/Lcar/xtfC fietrtTtvc^Tiit otyi^m f^oS KuptxKoS ^6fiov, vivatv /jih xvrxvrix- 
f^ovTci; iv^paiTtvifv 'trpoamiietav, riiv rSv ixxX^vtSv olxoiofitiv TTpcTifxoTipecv votovvro^ 
rviq Tpdq rov xa^" 'it* a-uinretitia^ ^ ;i^ap<ro(. Then will we ao lunger say, what is 
condemned by the Apostles.' am of Paul, and I of Apollos, and I of Cephas", 
but we shall all appear as belonging to Christ, who is not divided in US, and will 
with the help of God preserve the l>ody of the Churcb from division. 

' The so-called fifth Canon of the Council of 381 (see Rade, pj). 107, 116 f^ 
133) helonf^s to the Synod of 382, as also the sixth; the seventh is later. It runs: 
frtpl rov rCfiou rSv AvrtK&v KCti rot); cv 'Avrioxft^ xveSt^dtfteix rokc f*^»* 6fM/,o- 
yoOvretf varpiq iteti ukS mi iyiw wn^iixroi 6i6TiiTx. Itcanonlybe^Panlinistsin 
Antioch who are here referred to. But as regards the Western Tomos we must widi 
Rade, op. cit., apparently take it to be the twenty-four Anathemas of Damasus (in Theo- 
doret V. II.). Tliis noteworthy documcntj which perhaps originated in the year 381, 
presents in a full and definite way the standpoint of the Westerns in regard to 
the different dogmatic questions. It is tpeciiUy worthy of notice that the doctrine 
of Marcellus is condemned witiiout any mention l^eing made of its aathor. Tlie 
ninth anathema is further of importance and also the eleventh: "If anyone doe?; not 
confess that the Son is from the Father, /.^., is born of His Divine substance, let 
him be accursed." Compare with this the so-called Creed of Constantinople in which 
the l« vile eirigi is wantiog. The fulness witii which the doctrines of the Incar- 
nation and the Holy Spirit are already treated, is significant 
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the concIusioQ of a treaty of peace. The opposition to Necta- 
rius of Constaatinople and Cyril of Jerusalem was now allowed 
to drop in Rome; but the Western bishops could not yet bring 
tiiemselves to acknowledge Flavian in Antioch, and, moreover, 
PauHnus, his opponent, was himself present at the Council in Rome. 
There was once more a strong reaction against Apollinarianism.^ 
If Arianism, or Homceism, from the time when it ceased 
to enjoy the imperial favour tended rapidly to disappear in 
the Empire, if too it had no fanatic as Donatism had, it was 
nevertheless still a power in the Kast in 383 ; large provinces 
had still Ariaii tendencies, the common people ' in them above 
all; while in the West it had supporters^ in the Empress Jus- 

' To this period, according to Rade's pertinent conjecture, the work of Damasus 
given in Thcodoret V. 10 afjainst ApoUinarianism, also belongs. Tt probably came 
from the pen of Jerome, soon after 382, and gives expression to the suprenie self- 
<oiisciou5Dess of fhe oocnpant of the cl»ir of PMer. Jfomne always flattered Damasus. 

* The Church historians, Philostorgius in particular, give us some information 
abont tbisy but titejr do not enter mudi into parttculars. Etmomivs kq>t his ground 
fimily and courageously and declined all compromises. He did not even so much 
as recognise the baptism and ordination of the other Church parties (Philostorg. X. 4). 
The Conciliar epistle of the E^terns of the year 382 (see above) further shews 
what diffieidties the attempt to carry throttgh the Homoousios gave rise to. 

* See the straggles of Ambrose against Arianism in Upper Italy, which wmt 
on still the year 388. After the death of his mother, Vakntinus II. dedared for 

ordiodoxy ; see Cod. Theodos. XVI. 5, 1 5. The Icnowledge that Maximus the usurperhad 
owed his large following to the fact of Tiis being strictly orthodox helped to bring 
about this decision. The assertion of Libanius that Maximus entered into an alliance 
even with ^ unruly and rebeUioos Alexandrians b one which is calculated to 
make us reflect The fiut that in die days of Theodosius Ambrose was at die 
head of the Church in the West, probably contributed largely to bring about an 
adjustment of the differences between the Western-Alexandrian and the Cappado- 
cian-ueo-oithodox doctrines of the Son. This bishop had learned from Phiio, Origen, 
and Basil, and he had friendly intercourse with the last mentioned; but he never 
shewed any interest in or appreciation of the difference between the form of 
doctrine in East and West, and he did not go into the speculations of the theolo* 
gians of the East. It was thus merely in a superficial fashion that he accepted the 
theological science of the East. But this very fact was of advantage to him so far 
as his position was c on cerned; fn* it meant that he did not separate himself from 
the common sense of the West, while, im the olhnr hand, he had a great respect 
for the Cappadocian theology and consequently was ailniirably suited for being a 
peace-maker. Ex pro/esso he did not handle the Trinitarian problem ; his formulae 
bear what is essentially the Western stamp, without, however, being pointed against 
the ''IMeletians", and in fact, he himself accepted die statement: nulla est discre- 
pantia divinilatis et operis; noa igitur in uttoque una persona, aed una substantia 
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tiiua and her son. Theodosius was more concerned to win 
over the Arians than to drive them out of the Church. In the 
first years of his reign while shewing a firm determination to 
establish orthodoxy, he had at the . same time followed a sort 
of conciliate policy which, however, to the honour of the 
Arians be it said, did not succeed. Just as in 381 he invited 
the Macedonians to the Council, so in the year 383 he made 
a further attempt to unite all the opposing parties at a Con- 
stantinopolitan Council and if possible to bring about concord* 
The attempt was sincere — even Eunomius was present — ^but 
it failed; but it is very memorable for two reasons: (i) 
the orthodox bishop of Constantinople made common cause 
on this occasion with the Novatian bishop, a proof of how 
insecure the position of orthodoxy in Ihe capital itself still was ; ^ 
(2) an attempt was made at the Council to transfer the whole 
question in dispute between orthodox and Arians into the 
region of tradition. The Holy Scriptures were to be dispensed 
with, and the proof of the truth of orthodoxy was to be furnished 
solely by the testimony of the ante-Nicene Fathers to whose^ 
authority the opposite party must as good Catholics bow. This 
undertaking was a prophecy of the ominous future which was 
before the Church, and proved at the same time that the actual 

est"; but on the other hand: ''non duo domini, sed unus dom'mus, quia et pater 
deus et tilius deus, sed unus deus, quia pater ia fUio et filius ia patre — ueverthe- 
less— uaus deus, quia unadntas** (see Forster, Ambrosius, p. 130). Ambrose did no( 
engage ia any independent speculations regarding the Trinity, as Hilary did (see Retn- 
kens, op. cit.. and ??chwane, D G. d. patrist. Zeit., p. 150 ff.)- The fact, however, that 
in the fourtli century the sTi'eatesl theologian of the West — namely, Jerome, and the 
most powerful ecclesiastical ^jriuce of the West, Ambrose, had learned dieir theology 
frottk Ae Greeks, was the most important cause of the final niuon of Bast and 
West in the matter of the doctrine of the Trinity. Hosius, Julius of Rome, Lucifer 
and Damasus of Rome would not have heen able to accomplish the dogmatic 
unity of the two halves of the Empire. As a matter of fact the dogmatic unity did 
not spring from the alliance of Athanasius, Julius, Peter, and Damasus, Alexandria 
and Rome that is, but from the alliance of Alhanasius, Hilary, Basil, Jerome, and 
Ambrose. 

^ On the Novatians in the East in the Fourtli Ceotttiy and their rdations to the 
orthodox, particularly in the ritv of Constantinople, see my article?* s. v. "Nova- 
tian", ''Socrates", in Uerzogs K.-£ncykl. The Novatians, strange to say, always 
had been and continued to be Mloene. The eiqilanation of this may be found in 
the fict that they originated in the West, or in the &ct of their connection widi 
the West. 
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interest in the controversy in the East had already once more 
taken a secondary place compared with the conservative interest. 
Nothing grows faster than tradition, and nothing is more con- 
venient when the truth of a proposition has to be defended 
than to &U back on the contention that it has always betn so} 
After this Council Theodosius discontinued his efforts in 
favour of union and from this time sought to suppress Arian- 
ism. Ambrose seconded his plans in Upper Italy. The orthodox 
State-Church, which was, however, on the other hand, a Church- 
State, was established. Severe laws were now passed against 
all heretics with the exception of the Novatians." The State 
had at last secured that unity of the Church which Constant] ne 
had already striven after. But it was a two-edged sword. It 
injured the State and dealt it a most dangerous wound. Amongst 
the Greeks Arianism died out more quickl} tlian Hellenism. 
Violent schisms amongst the Arians themselves seem to have 
accelerated its downfall, ^ but the different stages are unknown 

* Socr. V. 10 (Sozom. VTI. 12) has given us some information regarding the 
proceeding*; at the Council of Constantinople in 383. Theodosius wished to hnve 
an actual conference between the opposing parties. Sisinius, the reader to the 
Novatian bishop Agelius, is then said to have advised that instead of having & 
d^mtation toA natter shotikl be settled simply on the basb of passages fironp the 
Fathers 5 the patristic proof alone was to be authoritative. Socrates tells us that 
with the consent of the Emperor this was rtctnally the course followed, and that 
on the part of the orthodox only those i'atiiers were appealed to who had lived 
before tdie Arian oontroversy. The raising of the question, however, as to whether 
the various parties actually recognised these Fathers as autfioritative, produced a 
Babylonian confusion amongst them, and indeed even amon^^t the members of one 
and the same party, so that the Emperor abandoned this plan of settling the 
dispute. He next collected together Confessions composed by the ditTereut parties 
(the bold one composed by Evnomius is still preserved, see Mansi III., p. 646 sq.), 
but rejected them all with the exception of the ortlK>dox one. and ungraciously sent 
the parties home. The Arians, it is said, consoled themselves for the Emperor's 
unkind treatment of them, with the saying that many are called but few chosen 
This narrative^ so far as the particulars are concerned, is too much a made-ap 
one to be implicitly trusted. But the attempt to decide the whole question on the 
authority of tradition was certainly niade. If we consider how at first both parties 
proceeded almost exclusively on the basis of the Holy Scriptures we can perceive 
in the attempt an extremely sigoificaQt advance in the work of laying waste the 
Eastern Churches. 

* See Cod. Theodos. XVI. i, 4 of the year 386 and die other laws of Theo> 
dosius and his sons. Things became particularly bad from about 410 onwards. 

* See Sosom. in Books Vn. and Vin., espedslly in VIIT. 1. 
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to us. The history of its fortunes amongst the German peoples 
until the seventh century does not fall within the scope of 
this work. The educated laity, however, in the East regarded 
the orthodox formula rather as a necessary evil and as an 
unexplainable mystery than as an expression of their Faith. 
The victoiy of the Nicene Creed was a victory of the priests 
over the faith of the Christian people. The Logosnloctrine had 
already become unintelligible to those who were not theologi- 
ans. The setting up of the Nicene-Cappadocian formula as the 
fundamental Confession of the Church made it perfectly im- 
possible for the Catholic laity to get an inner comprehension 
of the Christian Faith taking as their guide the form in which 
it was presented in the doctrine of the Church. The thought 
that Christianity is the revelation of something incomprehen- 
sible became more and more a familiar one to men's minds. 
This thought has for its obverse side the adoration of the 
mystery, * and for its reverse side indifference and subjection to 
mystagogues.* The priests and theologians could certainly not 
give the people more than they possessed themselves ; but it is 
alarming to note in the ecclesiastical literature of the Fourth 
Century and the period following how little attention is given 
to the Christian people. The theolc^ians had always the clergy, 
the officials, good society in their minds. The people must 
simply believe the Faith; they accordingly did not live in this 
Faith, but in that Christianity of the second rank which is 

' Athanasius had already described the whole substance of the Christian religion 
as a "doctrine of the mysteries ' — see, e.g.^ his Festival-letters, p. 68 (ed. Larsow), 

' We have here, above all, to remember the attitude taken up by SocrateS| 
which is typical of that of the ecdesiastically pious laity of the East. His stand- 
point is— we ought silently to adore the mystery. Viniatever die generation Aelast 
but one before his own has fixed, is for him already holy; but he will have no- 
thing to do with dogmatic disputes in his own time, and one may even find in 
what he says traces of a vague feeling on his part that the laity as regards their Faith 
had in fine been duped by the bishops and their controvendes. His agreement widi 
what was said by Enagritts in leferenoe to the Trinity (IIL 7) is characteristic of 
his position in the matter: -km 01 ^pdrfirii tf ytvot 'ix" >caTti'yopouf*evov Hj eJSo( if 
Siec^opkv >J <rvfj.^e(3yixo!; If to ex tovtwv 'TuyxffiJ.tvov' ob^iv It} r^c ay foec r pi £BoQ tSv 
ttfiilisvuv ia-ri Xx^tlv. <rmT!^ xfoaKWJUutiu to itpptiTOv. He will have nothing to do 
with and vwivrmrtt. The case too of Frooopins of Ctesarea ittustiates Che 

attitude of reserve taken up by the laity in tiie sixfli ceiUnry to the whole doginatie 
system of the Church. 
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represented in the legends of the saints, in apocalypses, in 
image^worship, in the veneration of angels and martyrs, in 
crosses and amulets, in the Mass regarded as magical worship, 
and in sacramental observances of all sorts. Christ as the 

hfAOou(rtGc became a dogmatic form of words; and in place of 
this the bones of the martyrs became living saints, and the 
shades of the old dethroned gods together with tlieir worship, 
revived once more. 



APPENDIX. 



THE DOCTRINE OF THE HOLY GHOST AND OF THE TRINITY, 



I. In the baptismal formula, along with the confession of 
belief in the Father and Son, there had always been from early 
times a confession also of belief in the Holy Spirit. This belief 
expressed the thought that Christianity has within it the Spirit 
of the Father — the Spirit of Christ-^ the living, illuminating^ 
divine principle. The Spirit is the i^tft of God. But after the 
Montanist controversies the combination of Spirit and Church, 
Spirit and individual Christians came to have a secondary place 
in regular theological thought. The World-Church and its theo- 
logians busied themselves instead with the Spirit in so far as it 
spoke through the prophets, in so far as it had before this 
brooded ''over the waters", in so far as it descended on Christ 
at His baptism, etc. — though this soon became a minor point — 
or took part in His human origin. But there was quite an 
accumulation of difficulties here for rational theology. These 
difficulties lay (i) in the notion itself, in so far as a*wD/5*flj also 
described the substance of God and of the Logos ; (2) in the 
impossibility of recognising any specific activity of the Spirit in 
the present ; (3) in the desire to ascribe to the Logos rather 
than to the Spirit the active working in the universe and in 
the history of revelation. The form of the Spirit's existence, its 
rank and function were accordingly quite uncertain. By one 
the Holy Spirit was considered as a gift and as an impi rsonal — 
and therefore also an unbegotten — power which Christ had 
promised to send and which consequently became an actual 
iact only after Christ's Ascension ; by another as a primitive 
power in the history of revelation; by a third as an active 
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power in the world-process also. Others again attributed to it 
a personal existence misled by the expression <* the Paraclete 
Of these some regarded it as a created divine being, others as 
the highest spiritual creature made by God, the highest angel ; 
others again as the second irpofio?jj or ** derivatio ** of the Father, 
and thus as a permanently existing Being sharing in the Grod- 
head itself; while once more others identified it with the eternal 
Son Himself. There were actually some too who were inclined 
to regard the Spirit, which is feminine in Hebrew, and which 
was identified with the "Wisdom " of God, as a female principle. * 
The views held regarding its rank and functions also were 
accordingly very different. All who regarded the Spirit as personal , 
subordinated it to the Father and probably also as a rule to 
the Son when they distinguished it from the latter, for the 
relation of Father and Son did not seem to permit of the 
existence of a third being of the same kind, and, besides, Christ 
had expressly said that he would send the Spirit, and therefore 
it looked as if the latter were His servant or messenger. The 
other idea that the Logos is the organ of the Spirit or Wisdom 
is very rarely met with. This or an idea similar to it was the 
one reached by those who distinguished between the impersonal 
Lottos or Wisdom eternally inherent in God and the created 
l^og^os or W^isdom, and thea niciiiihed Llie divine in Christ with 
the latter. As to its functions, we meet with no further specu- 
lations regarding their peculiar nature after the attempts of the 
Montanists to define them, until a very much later date when 
at last theologians had learned to commit a special department 
of the mysteries to the care of the Spirit All that was mean- 
while said regarding the activity of the Spirit in the world- 
process, in the history of revelation, in regeneration, including 
illumination and sanctification, was of a wholly vague kind, and 
was frequently either the expression of perplexity or of exegetical 
learning, but never gave evidence of any special theological 
interest in the question. We must not, however, overlook the fact 
that in Church theology in its oldest form as we see it in Irenaeus 

> The fact that Id the original draft of the Apostolicil Constitatioiis (II. 26) a 
parallel is diawn between die deaconess and the Holy Sphit is peifai^ connected 
'with thu too. 
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and Tertulltaiiy we find an attempt made to give to the Spirit^ 
which had necessarily to be ranked a$ a being of special dignity 
within the Godhead, an immanent relation to the Father and 
the Son. The passages in ' Irenaeus referring to die Spirit are 
of special importance, though Tertullian was the first to call 
Him *<God**. One can trace within theology a well-marked line 
of development running from Justin through Tertullian to Origen.* 
After Sabellius, starting from totally different premises, had by 
his speculations drawn attention to the Holy Spirit, Origen 
here too supplied a definite conception on the subject just as 
he* had in connection with the doctrine of the Logos. While 
admitting the want of any certainty in what was given by tradi- 
tion, he treated ike d^ctri/te of the Holy Spirit entirely according- 
to the analogy of the doctrine of the Logos ^ and even demanded 
that it should be so treated The Holy Spirit forms part of the 
Godhead, it is a permanently existing divine Being, but it is at 
the same time a creature, and a creature, in fact, which occupies 
a stage lower than the Son, because it, like everything created^ 
has come into being by the Son or Logos. The sphere of its 
activity is correspondingly smaller than that of the Son, Origen 
declared that intensively it was more imporLaot, but he did not 
give this its due \ alae, since for him the categories of magnitude, 
space, and causality were in the last resort the highest. '■ The 
fact that the doctrine of the Holy Spirit was treated in Tertul- 
lian (adv. Prax.) and Origen in a way perfectly analogous to 
that followed in the case of the doctrine of the Logos, is the 
strongest possible proof that tliere was no specific theological 
interest taken in this point of doctrine. * Nor was it dift'erent in 

' But it is only in so far as Origen teaches the ]ire-temporal "processio" of 
the Spirit that his doctrine betokens an advance on that of Tertullian, who still 
essentially limits the action of the Spirit to the history of the world and of revela- 
tion. By tile '^unius sobstaatiae** vrhidi he regards as true of the Spirit also, Ter- 
tullian comes neaier the views which finally prevailed in the Fourth Century than 
Origen. For the remarkable fonnula used by Hippolytus in connection with the 
Spirit, see Vol. II,, j). 261. 

- On the doctrine of the Holy Spirit before Origen and in Origeu see Vol. TI» 
passim, Kahnis, L. voui. h. Geist, 1S47, Bigg, The Christian Platonists, 171 s^., 
Nitisch, pp. 289 — 293. 

* It is in Irenaeus alone that we find indications of any specific specnlatioa 
T^aiding the Holy Spirit 
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the period following. The Arian and the Arianising formulae of 
the Fourth Century still at least embody the attempt to state 
m reference to the Spirit what» according to the old Church 
tradition, describes the character of its active working, little as 
that is ; the pompous formula of orthodoxy, however, merely 
gives expression to the general thought that there is no fore^ 
element in the Godhead, and shews, moreover, that the doctrine 
of the hypostasb of the Holy Spirit was already beginning to 
be an embarrassing one for tiie Church. 

The doctrine of Origen tiiat the Holy Spirit is an individual 
hypostasis and that it is a created being included within the 
sphere of the Godhead itself, found only very partial accept- 
ance for more than a century. And even in the cases in which, 
under the influence of the baptismal formula, reference was 
made to a Trinity in the Godhead — which came to be more 
and more the practice, — the third Being was still left in the 
vague, and, as at an earlier period, we hear of the promised 
gift of the Holy Spirit. Nevertheless the philosophical tlieolo- 
gians became more and more eomiiiced that it was necessary 
to assume the presence not merely of a threefold economy in 
the Godhead, but of three divine bem^^.-^ or substances. In the 
first thirty years after the commencement of the Arian contro- 
versy, the Holy Spirit is scarcely ever mentioned,' although the 
Lucianists and consequently Arius too regarded it as indeed a 
divine hypostasis, but at the same time as the most perfect 
creature, which the Father had created through the Son and 
which therefore was inferior to the Son also in nature, dignity, 
and position.' In their Confessions they kept to the old simple 
tradition : 7n7rsvo,u,6v xa>) to 7ry£ii{x,x to ayiov, to sU 'rrxpxyJ^Vi'jiv 
xx) xyixa-/j(.ov xx) tsmIujiv TOtt; TTirrrjsvji ^i^6f/.svov,^ ** and we believe 

* See Basil,, ep. 125: i 3i 'Tspl rod Tvivf^xTO^ Xoyoi; Iv vxpzopofi^ xtTreti^ ql^e- 
fiiiii i%ipyct9t»i eil^to»U(iy itit to fd-tiSiiru rdrt KtKtviiffSxt rd ^nrif^dt, at the 
time of the Nicene Coandl. 

* See above^ p. 19. The view of Btmomius is representative of die whole group; 
see the documents which originated with him and Basil c. Eunom. TIT. 5. Epipha- 
nius bn- pithily sumniiirised the Arian rinr'rine 'TT, 69 c. 56): to xyiov frvtCfix 
Krivfix TTx^uv KTSfffietTit ^ecfftv tlvm $t» rb iiiet rov vioO rit irxvT» yty§\^9&eu 
(John I. 3). 

* See die so-called Confesstoik of Luciao, die Second Cieed of Antiodt.; 
cf. besides the third and fonzCh fonnnbe of Antioch, the so-called fomtula of 
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in the Holy Spirit ghren to believers for consolation, and sancti- 
fication, and perfection." They recognised three graduated 
hypostases in the Godhead. The fact that Athanasius did not 
in the first instance think of the Spirit at aU, regarding which 
also nothing was fixed at Nicsea, is simply a proof of his intense 
interest in his doctrine of the Son. The first trace of llie 
emergence of the question as to the Spirit is found, so far as I 
know, in the Anathemas (20 fT.) of the very conservative Creed 
of the Eusebian Council of Sirmium (351)* Here the identifica- 
tion of the Holy Spirit with the unb^otten God and with the 
Son, as also the designation of it as fiUpof rw varpof ^ rev utw, 
(part of the Father and of the Son,) are forbidden. ' It was 
towards the end of the fifties that Athanasius directed his 
attention to the doctrine of the Holy Spjrit, and he at once 
took up a firm position.' If the Holy Spirit belongs to the 
Godhead it must be worshipped, if it is an independent being 
then all that holds good of the Son holds good of it aiso^ for 
otherwise the Triad would be divided and blasphemed and the 
rank of the Son too would again become doubtful — this is for 
him a conclusive argument. There can be nothing foreign, 
nothing created in the Triad which is just the one God {S?ai 
rptaq tJg iffTtu), Athanasius was not only able to adduce 
a number of passages from Scripture in support of this assertion, 
but he also endeavoured to verify his view by a consideration 
of the functions of the Holy Spirit The principle of sanctifica- 
tion cannot be of the same nature as the bemgs which it sancti- 
fies; the source of life for creatures cannot itself be a creature; 

Sardtca— a j^rr^tf Minf the orthodox theologians of the West had not yet given 
attention to ihe question; their statement: vterrtuofASv tov vapinXmrov^ ro &yto¥ 
trvffffca, ftrtp itfiiv eturii 6 Kupiot nttt httiyytiAar^ ami 'iTrsfi'^er »ai raOro wir- 
Tt^ofuv legft^iv, nets roOro oi xiw«iAn, kkh* i jfoftfpanr«c if it has been correetljr 
luuidcd down, shews, besides, a highly suspicious want of clearness j farther the formula 
macrostich., the formula? of Philippopolis and the later Sirmian and Homoeaa 
formulae; in the formula of 357 we have '-spiritus paracletus per fillum est." 

^ The theology of Marcellus might certainly have drawn the attention of the 
theologians to the doctrine of the Spirit; for Marcellus discnssed this doctrine 
alOiottgh not with fulness; see Zahn, op. cit, p. 147 ff. Aoccwdtng to Maicellus 
the Spirit proceeds from the Father ant^ from the Logos, and forms part of the 
divine substance; its special work does not, howevw, begin till after that of the Son. 

^ See Athanas. ad Serap. 
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he who is the medium whereby we enter into fellowship with 
the Divine nature must himself possess this nature. ' On the 
other hand» He who works as the Father and the Son work, 
or to put it more accurately, He who bestows one and the 
same grace — for there is only one grace, namely, that of the 
Father through the Son in the Holy Spirit — is part of the 
Godhead, and whoever rejects Him separates himself from the 
Faith generally. Thus everything is really already expressed 
in the baptismal formula; for without the Holy Spirit it would 
be destroyed, since it is the Spirit who throughout ampletes 
or perfects what is done. The personality of the Spirit is simply 
presupposed by Athanasius in the indefinite form in which he 
also presupposed the personality of the Son. The attempts to 
distinguish the peculiar nature of the activity of the Spirit from 
that of the Father and the Son did not indeed get beyond 
empty words such as perfection, connection, termination of 
activity, etc. The question as to why the Son could not do 
all this Himself, and why, if there was here a third, the exist- 
ence of a Fourth was not also possible, was left; unanswered. 
It is necessary to believe in the Trinity as handed down by 
tradition: '*and it is manifest that the Spirit is not one being 
of the many nor an angel [one of many], but one unique being, 
or rather. He belongs to the Logos who is one, and to God 
who is one, and is also of the same substance*' oix £ifi?kOv^ 

xet) o[ioowt6v Ivrh),* The "Tropicists" as he calls those who' 
teach erroneous doctrine in reference to the Holy Spirit, are in 
his view no better than the Arians. 



* Passages op. cit., above all, L 23, 24: ei KTi^iioc ifv ro 'srvtunet to uyicvf 
«i« iht ri( ffy «£r4i fttrovftm taCt etaff ytwtre ijfitir iAA* ^ Upa Krlvfiart fii* 
nmprr^iuimt «AAdrpic< 5i rife UUtt ^^«-t«€ iyivofiedet, xxric i^iiSiv xlr^ii ftiri- 

XOVTSQ ... Si Si TYi roV TTvfvfjiXTOz iJLtTOv(r!x ytvdus^x yoivaivct 5efx; ^vo-buq, \jlx'vqit' 
kv Tii Mywv TO 'JTvevftx tjjs KTto^riif 4>'^<rsu(, xeci nif rtif toS ©eoC* tovto yecp 
nt^ Iv otn yivsreu ouroi dtovoioCvTar tl $i Hoirenl, oI/k un^ifio/^ov, 'dri ij roixau 
^^tf Ofoff iaT«. 

^ Ad Serap. 1. 27. Athanasius also appeals in support of tbis belief to the 
tradition of the Catholic Church (c. 28 sq.}, though he U able to coDStrue U ideally 
only aod does not quote any authorities. 

8 
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The letters of Athanasfus to Serapion of Thtnuis were called 
forth by the complaints of this bishop about the intrigues of 
those who taught false doctrine regarding the Holy Spirit. As 
a matter of fact, amongst the Semi-Arians the doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit was now purposely developed in opposition to the 
Homousia. It was in particular the highly esteemed chief of 
the Thracian Semi-Arians, Macedonius, at a later date the deposed 
bishop of Constantinople, who defended the doctrine Ui:it the 
Spirit is a creature similar to the anj^els, a being subuidiaate 
to the Father and the Son and in their service. ^ It is worth 
noting with regard to these Semi-i\rians that the more their 
common opposition to the Homoians and Anomoeans drove 
them to side with the Nic eans the more firmly they stuck to 
their doctrine of tlie Spirit. It looked as if they wished to 
preserve in their doctrine of the Holy Spirit the Cooservativism 
which they had had to abandon as regards the doctrine of tlic 
Son. It was at the Synod of Alexandria (362) that the orthodox 
first took up the definite position with regard to this question 
that whoever regards tlie Holy Spirit as a creature and separates 
it from the substance of Christ, in so doing divides up the 
Holy Trinity, gives a hypocritical adherence to the Nicene 
Faith, and has merely in appearance renounced Arianism. But 
what was thus firmly established by the Alexandrians by no 
means at once became law for the orthodox in the East. The 
statements regarding the Spirit ^ were indeed further amplified 

1 On Maeedomns see die artides in the Diction, of Chr. Biogr. and in Herzog*s 

R.-Encykl, and in addition Gwatkin, pp. 160— 181, 208. The doctrine is given 
in Athan. ad Semp. I. I f. Socrat. II. 45, 38, Suzom. IV. 27, etc., Basil, ep. 251, 
Theodoret. 11. 6. The Macedonians laid stress on the ditlereuce between the jiar- 
ticles tK, itdf <y, as used of the hypostases, and emphasised the fact that the Holy 
Scripture does not describe die Holy Spirit as an object of adoration, and pointed 
out that tlie relation of Father and Son did not admit of a third. What ther^^ 
ittAfttii of the Macedonians was (see Gregor. Naz. Oiat. 31. 7), I do not know. 

3 See Athan., Tom. ad Antioch. 3, see also 5: rd Uyiev ^vtSfta «^ wrtrttm^i 
|«v0v iAA' ihov xat iitxtp$rov rifC ovr/as reC vhO jmh tov vxrp6i. 

' The formula of the revised Creed of Jeni'^alem, /'.<'., the later Creed of ^'on- 
stantinople, is cliaracteristic. It only demands the complete adoration and glorifying 
of the Spirit along with the Father and .Sou, but otherwbe confutes itself to general 
predicates: ^r) ie6fm^ ^«W)r«fAr» t« iir raff ir«rfd« Ijcra^vtfftsm, AaAfrav 
Itk Ttfv w^a^arrtfy." These are undoubtedly of a vcfy exalted kind and seem also 
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in subsequent years in cfjimection with the remodelling of the 
old Confessions, but amongst the Homoiousians who were be- 
coming Homousians, the greatest uncertamty continued to prevail 
up till 380. The thirty- first oration of Gregory of Nazianzus 
which was composed at that time, proves this.' Meanwhile it 
was just the Cappadocians who did most towards ci^ettintr the 
orthodox conception naturalised in the Church, namely, Basil 
in his work against Eunomins (lib. III.) and in the tractate " de 
spiritu sancto," Gregory of Nazianzus in several of his orations 
{3i» 37» 44)> Gregory of Nyssa in his amplifications of 

Trinitarian doctrine. They had apparently learned something 
from the letters of Athanasius ad Serap., for they repeat his 
arguments and give them more formal development. But neither 
in Basil nor in Gregory of Nazianzus is there the stringency 
which marks the thought of Athanasius. The absence of any 
tangible tradition exercised a strong influence - on them, and 
at bottom they are already satisfied — Basil at any rate — with 
the avowal that the Spirit is not in any sense a creature.' 

to exdnde the idea of the dependence of the Spirit on tiie Son, bnt nevetthdess 
they do not get the length of the complete Uomousia. 

' He writes, "Of the wise amongst us some consider the Holy Spirit t'> be an 
eaergy, others a creature, others God, while others again cannot make up their 
minds to adopt any definite view out of reverence for Scripture^ as they put it, 
because it does not make any very definite statement on the point. Oa diis 

account they neither accord to Him divine adoration nor do they refuse it to 
Him, and thus take a middle road, but which h really a very bad path. Of those 
again who hold Him to be God, some keep this pious belief to themselves, while 
oAers state it openly. Odiers to a certain d^ree measure Aft Godhead nnoe like 
us they accept the Trinity, but they put a great distance between the three by 
maintnining that the first is infinite in substance and power, the second in power, 
but not in substance, while the tliiid is infinite in neither of these two respects." 
For the details see UUmaun, p. 264 f. ; at pages 269 — 275 he has set forth 
the doctrine of Gregory legaiding the Holy Spirit) together with the Scriptnnl 
proofe. 

- Gregory of Nazianzus has consequently (Orat. 31.2) to begin by remarking 
that he hnd het'Ti accused of introducing a 0fS< ^evoi; xxi 'liypa^oq. He himself 
practically admits the want of any explicit Scriptural proof, and has recourse to 
the pka (c 3) that **lwe of the Ititer is a doak for impiety." Basil undoubtedly 
appealed (de s. s. 29) to Irenaeus, Clemens Alex., Origen, and Dionysius of Rome 
in defence of his doctrine, but he feh all the same that there was little evidence 
in support of it. Gregory made a similar adnii^'^ion. 

* Cf. also the remarkable words of Gregory of Naz. Vol. III., p. 230. The striking 
ttttennces of the Cappadocians regarding the letter of Holy Scripture^ traditloa 
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Gr^ory of Nyssa as an Origenist and speculative Trinitarian 
carried the doctrine farther. ^ As the theologians were at a loss 
how to accord to the Spirit a peculiar mode of being in 
relation to the Father, they hit upon the plan of attributing 
to it, following some passages in St John, eternal sending 

kerygma, and dogma all owe their origin to the troublesome situation created by 
the doctrine of the Holy Spirit The Greeks of later days no longer found them- 
sdves in sndi a predicamenc of this kind, and conteqttently they did not requite 
to repeat the bold statemeals resaiding tradition, 

I See also the work of Didymus, Ttpi rpi^o^ edid. Mingarelli, particularly the 
Second Book, c. 6 sq., written about 380, which contains the ftdlest Fourth Centuiy 

proof of the complete Godhead of the Holy Spirit which we possess. Previous to 
this Didymus had already composed a tractate " de spiritu sancto *'. Of special interest 
further is the otKovoijUx"^ that is, the paedagogic or politic reticence which the 
Cappadodans permitted dMnuelves and <Mheis in connection with tibe doctrine of 
the Holy Spirit. According to Gregory of Nas. God Himsdf merely ituScaUd 
the Godhead of the Holy Spirit in the N. T. and did not plainly reveal it till 
later on in order not to lay too great a burden on men (!) — a theory which over- 
throws the whole Catholic doctrine of tradition. It is thus also permitted to the 
faithful now to imitate this divine ^economy** and to hring forward the doctrine 
of the Spirit with caution and to introduce it gradually. " Those who regard the 
Holy Spirit as God are t";' 'lly men inuminate<l with knowledge, and those who 
say that He is God^ tsjkcn this is done in presence of well-disposed hearers^ have 
something heroic about them ; but if it be done in presence of the vulgar^minded 
it skews that they do not possess the true teaehing wisdom {el ii rawernkt ottK 
ehmefttKOi), because they are casting their pearls into the mud, or are giving strong 
meat instead of milk/' and so on (Orat. 41.6). Gregory defends the conduct of 
Basil also, who, watched by the Arians in his lofty post in Caisarea, guarded 
against openly calling the Holy Spirit ^God" because the yvuvij <puv^ that the 
Holy Spirit is God would have cost him his bishopric. (Orat 43.68.) He adoiow- 
lodged the Godhead of the Spirit "economically" only, i.e., when the time was 
suitable for so doing. He was sharply blamed for this conduct by the rigidly 
orthodox cierics, as Gregory tells us (Ep. 26, al. 20). They complained that while 
BasU expressed tumself admirably regarding die Fatto and ttie Son, he tore away 
the Spirit from the divine fi^wahip as rivets wash away flie sand on their banics 
and hollow out the stones; he did not frankly confess the truth, but acted rather 
from policy than from truly pious feeling, and concealed the ambiguity of his 
teaching by the art of speech. Gregory who was regarded as a suspected person 
himself, stood up for his frteud; a man, he said, occupying such an important 
post as Basil did, must surdy proceed with some prudence and circumq;»eedon in 
proclaiming the truth {^tXriov o]y.o'JOfxvf^v,-jiii riji- xX^^eixv) and make some con- 
cession to tlie haziness of the spirit of the time so as not to still further damage 
the good cause by any public pronouncement. The difference between Athanasius 
and the religious'Ot&xodxai on the one hand, and t^keologieal-fii^Sao^x on the 
other, comes out here with special clearness. Adiaoasius would have indignantly 
rejected that "«jx0iw#»KdSw» nfv ^iftffMy", because he did not regard God Him- 
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forth (€KTe/»\l/tg) and processioa (ixvipeuvif). Just as in the 
second centuiy the begetting of Christ whereby he came to 
exist on this earth had been made into a super-terrestrial 
begetting then became an eternal begetting, while the <* being 
begotten" next came to be regarded as the supreme character- 
istic of the second h3rpostasis, so in the fourth century an 
'"eternal sending" of the Spirit was made out of the promised 
^'sending" of the Holy Spirit and was regarded as descriptive 
of the essential characteristic of the third hypostasis within 
the Holy Trinity. Nowhere can the work of ioi^native con- 
•ception be more plainly recognised than here. Behind a history 
already in itself a wonderful one, and the scene of which is 
laid partly in the Godhead and partly within humanity, there 
was put by a process of abstraction and reduplication a second 
history the events of which are supposed to pass entirely within 
the Godhead itself. The former history is to get its stability through 
the latter which comprises "the entire mystery of our Faith." 

The matter was much more quickly settled in the West. 
Hilary, it is true, was anything but clear as regards doctrine, 
but this was merely because he had eaten of the tree of Greek 
theology. The general unreasoned conviction in the West was 
that the Holy Spirit, beh'ef in whom was avowed in the Apostles* 
Creed, is the one God likewise. 

When the question as to the personality of the Spirit eaicrgcd, 
it v/as as quickly settled that it must be a persona, for the 
nature of God is not so poor that His Spirit cannot be a 
person. — (It has to be noted that persona and our "person" 
arc not the same thing.) The views of Lactantius agam un this 
point were different. Since the year 362 the orthodox at several 
Councils in the West and then in Asia had pronounced in favour of 

self as a politician or a pedagogue, who acts x«t' ohovoi^fxy, but as the Truth. 
If he had ever acted as the Cappadocians did, the Homoeaos would have been 
the victors. Still, on the other hand, we ought not to judge the Cappadodan* too 
severely. As followers of Origen fhey regarded the loftiest utteranoes of the Faith 

as Science 'y but Science admits, in fact often demands a pedagogic and economic 
or accommodating metliorl of proce<lure. Just as Basil made a distinction between 
i(.>ffuy{^»Tx and ooyfixrtiy so Gregory (Orat. 40) concluded his Decalogue of Faith 
vridi die words: nvfrnpHgu rk Jbi^fat ntd rmtf Hh iroAAffv Aiumi 
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the complete Godhead of the Spirit ' in opposition to the Arians, 
as we see from the Confession of Kunomius, and also to the 
Pnciimatomachians. " The big Eastern Council summoned to meet 
at Constantinople in 381 by Thcodosius orginaily included 
thirty-six Macedonians amongst its members. But they could 
not be got to assent to the new doctrine of the Holy Spirit^ 
spite of all the imperial efforts made to win them over. They 
were accordingly compelled to leave the Council." The latter 
reaffinned the Nicene Creed, but gave to it a detailed dogmatic 
explanation which has not been preserved, in which the complete 
homousia of the Spirit was avowed, and in the same way the 
first canon of the Council passes condenmation on the Semi' 
Arians or " Fbeumatomachians ^ The pronouncements of the 
years following confirmed the final result; see the epistle of the 
Council of Constantinople of 382,' but above all, the anathemas 
of Damasus. * The doctrine of the homousia of the Spirit from 
this time onward was as much a part of orthodoxy as the 
doctrine of the homousia of the Son. But since according to 

^ Their leaders, in additioa to Macedontius, were Kustathius of Seboste, Eleu- 
sius of Cyzikus, and probably also Basil (tf Ancynu In Hantlioiuus of Ntcomedia 
the party Ium^ * member who was held in hi|^ honour both because of his- 
podtion and hh ascetic life. The Macedoniam in general made a deep impres- 
sion on their contemporaries by their ascetic practices and by their determioed 
struggle against the Homoeans. In the countries on the Hellespont they were the 
most important party. 

s The most important utterances are the Epistle of the Alexandrian Council of 
363^ the declarations of the Westerns under Damasus in the years 369, 376, 377» 
the resolution of an Illyrian Council, (given in Theodnret IV. 9), the Council at 
Antioch in 379, which is decisive as regards Uie East in so far as those present 
avowed their belief in the Western doctrine iDcluding the doctrine of the Spirit. 
Compare^ besides, the Omfesslon of Basil (Hahn, | t2l): $mwrJ^9fuv *U rpMtt 
ifteov^nevj that of Epiphanius in the Ancorat. (374}; tnnCfjix HiKrtTTWt and that 
produced by Charisius (Hahn. § 144): '^rviCf^ic Sixoovriov wxTf2 imm vt^. 

a See Socr. V. 8; Sozom. VII. 7. 9: Theodoret V. 8. 

* It follows from a communication of the Coimcil held at Constantinople in 
382, that the Council issued a *<tomus*' on the doctrine of the Trinity. That die 
formula in reference to the Holy Spirit which is given in the so-called Creed of 
Constantinople, did not proceed from the Council of 381 and cannot have proceeded 
from it, since it is not sufficiently different from the view of the l^acedonioosy 
has been shewn above, p. 93. 

» Theodoret V. 9. 

* C. 16 f., see Theodoret V. 11. 
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the Greek way of coaceiving of the matter, the Father continued 
to be regarded as the root of the Godhead, the perfect homousia 
of the Holy Spirit necessarily always seemed to the Greeks to 
be called in question whenever he was derived from the Son 
aiso. He consequently seemed to be inferior to the Son and 
thus to be a grandchild of the Father, or else to possess a 
double root. Then, besides, the dependence of the Spirit on the 
Son was obstinately maintained by the Arians and Semi-Arians on 
the ground that certain passages in the Bible supported this view, 
and in tiie interest of their conception of a descending Trinity 
in three stages. Thus the Greeks had constantly to watch and 
see that the procession of the Spirit from the Father akme 
was taught, and after the revised Creed of Jerusalem became 
an ecumenical Creed, they had a sacred text in support of their 
doctrine, which came to be as important as the doctrine itself. 

II. The Cappadocians ' and their great teacher, Apollinaris 
of Laodicea, ' before them, reached tke doctrine of the Trinity, 
which remained the dominant one in the Church, though it 
always continued to be capable of being differently restated by 

1 AOiaiuuiias prepared the way ia bis letters lul Serapionem. 

s As is proved by his correspondence with Basil and as his own writings shew, 

Apollinaris was the first who completely developed the orthodox doctrine of the 
Trinity. He wai?, however, more strongly influenced by Aristotle than the Cappa- 
docians were, and accordingly in liis case the conception of the one divine substance 
was a sliade nearer the idea of a mere generic conception tiiau with them, although 
be too was in no way satisfied widi die genuim conception (see above p. 84). 
Apollinaris further retained the old image of avy^, ktir^y ffXsety not, however, as 
it wouH nppear, in order by it to illustrate the unity, but rather the cHfTerence in 
the greatness of the persons {'fipi rptai. 12, 17). (The Logos had already a side 
turned in the direction of finitude.) His followers afterwards directly objected to 
the doctrine of tiie Cappadocians and vice versa. We are now better acquainted with 
ApoUinaris's doctrine of the Trinity than fonnerly, since Draseke (Ztschr. f. K.* 
Gesch. VI., p. 503 ff.) has shewn it to be very probabie that the pseudo-Justinian 
"Ejc^co-iC tm-tcwc iiroi xtpi TftdieQ is by htm, and that the detailed statements of 
<^goiy of Nasianzus in the first letter to Kledonins refer to this work (op. cit, 
p. 515 fL)* From the woric, tutrk §t4p9( vftrti^ which Caspari has rightly claimed 
for Apollinaris (Alte and neue Quellen, 1879, P- 65 f.), and which represents a 
dogmatic advance as compared with the tractate vtp'i rpiii^o^^ it likewise follows 
that ApoUiuaris is to be reckoned amongst the founders of the orthodox doctrine 
of the Trinity, — ^also because of bis advanced doctrine of the Holy Spirit in wbidi 
he teaches the homonda— and tfiat in fact he ought to be called the very first 
of these. 
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theologians. We are to believe in one God, because we are to 
believe in 4me divine substance or essence (oitvht ^wiq, essentia, 
substantia, natura) in three distinct subjects or persons (v709r«7i^» 
persona {vpivarov]). The substance is to be thought of neither as 
a mere generic conception nor, on the other hand, as a fourth 
alongside of the three subjects, but as a reality, 2>., the unity 
must coincide with the real substance. The subjects again are 
not to be represented as mere attributes nor, on the other hand, 
as separate persons, but as independent, though apart from their 
mutual relationship, unthinkable, partakers of the divine substance. 
Their likeness of nature which is involved in their community 
of substance finds expression in the identity of their attributes 
and activities, their difference in the characteristic note {rpdxo^ 
vTTxp^eas, }t{(>}f/,x) of their manner of existence as signified by the 
ideas, unbegotten, begotten, proceeding from {ceytmi^ixj ysvv^jix, 
ixTopiv^ic). The special characteristic attached to the Father 
implies that He is the source, the root, the first prindple of the 
Godhead, while the two other persons — within the divine sub- 
stance — are "caused". The Father is greater than the other 
two in so far as He is the first principle and the cause [icxrx 
rov T^s xpx^i? xx) xWlxq >Jyov). The Godhead is consequently 
in itself and apart from all relation to the ^vorld, an inexhaustible 
living existence and no ricid and barren unit>% "as the Jews 
teach." Yet neither is it a divided nuiUi|)!icity *" as the hcathcii 
think ", but, on the contrary, iiml\' m 1 rinil\- and Trinity in 
unity. Because the Godhead is what is coiiinion to the Three, 
there is only one God. At the same time the hypostatic difference 
is not to be regarded as a merely nominal one, but it has not 
reference to the substance, the will, the energy, the power, time, 
and consequently not to the rank of the persons. From the 
unity results the unity of activity. Every divine act is to be 
understood as a working of the Father through the Son in the 
Holy Spirit as is expressed in the terms, primal source, mediating 
power, and completion. See, above all, Gregor. Naz. Orat. 27 — 32. 

This doctrinal system shews itself to be a radical modification 
of the system of Origen under the influence of the religious 
thought defended by Athanasius and the West, that the God- 
head which appeared, Jesus Christ, and the Godhead which is 
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Still active in the Church, the Holy Spirit, are the Godhead 
themselves.* The Cappadodans were pupils both of Origen* 
and of A&anasius. This fact explains their doctrinal system. 

Before them, however, there had been a theologian in tiie 
ancient Church who had come under influences wholly similar 
to those which had affected them, and who because of this, also 
anticipated in a strtldng way their formulae when he saw that 
he must amplify the doctrine of God. This was TiriulHan, 
Tertullian's theology was dependent on the one hand on Justin 
and the Apologists, and on the other on Irenaeus, but besides 
this the modalistic Monarchianism which at that time held sway 
in die West and which he combatted, exercised a strong in- 
fluence upon him. Consequently the conditions under wnich 
Tertullian composed his work "adv. Praxean "were, mutatis mu- 
tandisy the same as those by which the Cappadocians were sur- 
rounded, and they accordingly led to a similar result, so that 
we may say: the orthodox doctrine of the Triiiity already 
annou7Kt'd its presence even in its Jl tails, in Tertullian — and 
vnly in him and ui pupil Novaiian, ^ Did not Hosius carry 
it into tlie East? (See above p. 57.) 

' Gregory designates as opponents of the correct doctrine of the Trinity (i) the 
Sabelliftns, (2) the Arians, (3)— this is extremely xenuukmble— die hyper^orthodox 
who teach the doctrine of three Gods equel in substance («/ fiyast trap* 4f(?v i^U' 

So^oi, Orat. 2, 37). The true orthodoxy is always lepresented as tiie midd/e-^atA. 
For details, see L'llmann, pp. 232 — 275. 

* The theology of Origen was transplanted into the Pontus country by Grego- 
rius Thaumaturgus. It is thus that MatceUus also probably became acquainted with 

it and combatted it. 

* Owing to the importance of the matter it may be allowable here to go back 
again to Tertullian (see Vol. ii., p. 25 S f ). The crude part of his doctrine and the 
points in which it diverges from Cappadociau orthodoxy are iodeed sufficiently 
obvious. Son and Spirit proceed from the Father solely in view of the work of 
creation and revelation; the Father can send fortii aa many "ofhciales" as He 
chooses (adv. Prax. 4) ; Son and Spirit do not possess the entire substance of the 
Godhead, but on the contrary are porliones" (9) ; they are subordinate to the Father 
(minores) ; they ate in fact transitory manifestations : the Son at last gives evexy- 
diink back again to the Fadier; the Fadier alone is absolutely invidble^ and flumgh 
the SoQ is indeed invisible too, He can become visible and can do things •which 
would be simply unworthy of the Father, and so on. All these utterances along 
with other things shew tliat Tertullian was a theologian who occupied a position 
between Justin and Origen. But die remadtable thing is that at the same time we 
have a view in a highly developed form whidl coincides with the Cappadodan 
view, and— this is genuinely Westein>->in some points in fact aj^oaches nearer 
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The Christological dogma with its fonnula had already had 
a share in the establishment of the Trinitarian dogma. Tertullian 
had already made use of the same conceptions for giving a. 
fixed form both to his doctrine of God and to his Christology 
(adv. Prax.). The form taken by the Trinitarian doctrine of the 

Modalum and the lesdiiog of Athflmdns dian timt of Gregory and hn a strong^ 
resemblanoe to the doctrine of an immanent Trin!^, withont actnally being such : 

the Godhead in substantia, status, potestas, virtus, is one (2 jfif.), there is only one 
divine substance and therefore there are not t^*o or three GoHs or Lords (13, 19). 
In this one substance there is no separatio, or divisio, or dispersio, or diversitas 
(3, 8, 9), though diere i$ indeed a distribniio,distinctio, disposition dispensatio (9, 13), 
an ctimcfUit in shcwt, a differentia per distioctionem (14). Accordingly the nnitaa 
substantia; is not in any way a slngulaiitas ntimeri (22. 25) — God is not unicus et 
singularis (12) — but it comprise'? tb.t f'f' nomina or species, fnrma^ grailus, res. /^r.rflw.*', 
(TertuUian here, however, usuaily avoitis the use of ail substantives), see 2, 8 etc. 
No one of these is a mere attribute, on the eontnzy each is a subrtantiva res ex 
ipsius dei substantia (26) ; there are thus tres res et tres q>ecies unias et indivisse 
substaniix- (19' : thr-:>\ liowever, are most intimately connected together (conjunct) 27) J 
they are tres coharentes (8, 25) without, however, being one (masc.) [rather are they 
one (neut. 22, 25)], because the second and the third spring ex unitate patris (19) 
and are accordingly God as He is, iodiTidui et inseparati a patre (18). In the divine 
substance there are in fact conserti et connexi gradus (8). These three gradus or 
persons are different from each other in proprietas and conditio, but not in substance 
(8, II, 14, 15, 17, 18, 24, 25). The peculiar property of the Father is that He is a 
nnUo prolatas et innatas (19) and also absolntdy invisible* The Son is also 
invisible in viitne of the substance, bat visible as to his conditio (14)^ In virtue 
of the substance there is in fact a perfect societas n0miHwn\ even the Son in 
accordance with this is '-almighty" (17, 18). It is thus necessary to believe ia 
the uoitas ex semetipsa derivaus trinitatem. This has already become an estab- 
lished truth as against Jews and heathen. What is roost instructive of all, however, 
is to notice Tertullian's use of *<persona" as distinguished from substantia 
because it is here that he has most plainly prepared the way for the later ortho- 
dox phraseology. The Latin Bible supplied Tertulliau with the word "persona"5 
for (adv. I'rax. 6) in Proverbs VIII. 30 it had ''cottidte oblectabar in persona 
ejus** and in Lamentations IV. ao (adv. Rrax. 14) "spiritns penonse ^us Ouistua 
dominus,** (The LXX. has xpovttxev in both passages.) Both passages must have 
nttrncted Special notice. But Tertullian was further a jurist, and as such the con- 
ceptions "peisona" and "substantia" were quite familiar to him. I accordingly 
conjecture — and it is probably more than a conjecture — that Tertullian always con- 
tinued to be influenced in his use of fliese words by the juristic usage, as is sped* 
ally evident from his naive idea of a substantia impersonalis and from the sharp 
distinction he draws between persona and substantia. From the juristic point of 
view there is as little objection to the formula that several persons are possessors 
of one and tiie same substance or property, fliat tfiey axe ia uno statu, as to die 
other formula that one person possesses several substances unmixed. (See TertuUian'a 
Christolof,^' adv. Prax. 27; Vol. ii,, p. 281.) The fact that Tertullian, so far as 1 
know, never renders "substance" by ^natura" — although he takes the latter to in- 
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HomoiousiaiiSt as represented by Basil of Ancyra and of Apolli* 
narisi was likewise determined by their Christological speculations* 
(It was Christological speculation which produced the "ifiohfM** 

elude substance — seems to me as conclusively in favour of my view as the other 
fact that, in the introduction to his work (5), he attempted to elucidate the problem, 
by making use of an image drawn from the spheres of law and politics. **Monar- 
chy docs not always icqiiixe to be administered by despot ; on tiie oonliarjr be 
may name proxinue penonas oflidales, aiul exercise andiQritjr duoiq^ iSxem and 
along with them ; it does not cease to he one government. esp<»cial!y when the 
Son is the co-admiaistrator. Sou and Father ai*e, however, cuaiiortes substantise 
pfttris." TertiiUian*s ei^sitioii of tbe doctrine in wbidi be bft npon tbe spirit of 
tbe West was, bowever, bndly nndentood in tbe East In the East tbe question 
was taken up in a philosophical way, and there the difficulties first made them- 
selve? felt, which in the juristic way of looking at the matter bad been kept in 
the background. In the latter "persona" is sometimes manifestation, sometimes 
idesl subject, sometimes Active subject, sometimes ^individuum'*, and ^sub* 
stantia'" is tlie ]>ro]>erty, the substance, the Real, tbe actual contmt of the subject 
as distinguished from its form and manifestation (persona). It is significant that 
TertulUan is also able to use uomen. species, fonna, gradus, and in fact even res 
for ' persona", so elastic is the conception, while for subsiaotra" he has deltas, 
virtus, poteslas, status. On the otb«r band, when tbe question is viewed pbiloso- 
pbicaHy it is i^fficult, it is in fact actually impossible to distinguish between nature 
and person. The followinjr passages will illustrate Tertullian's use of words, (ad 
V. persona): adv. Valent. 4: "personales substantia:", sharply distinguished from 
**seasus, affectus, motus'*; adv. Pnx. 7: <tfilins ex sua persona profitetur patrem**; 
ibid: ^ Non vb eum substantivnm liabere in re per substaatitt proprietatem, at res 
et persona qusedam videri possit" (scil. Logos); ibid: " qunecumque ergo substantia 
sermonis {rov X6yev) fuit, illam dico personam"; 11: "fdii personam... sic et 
cetera, quae nunc ad patrem de iUio vel ad tilium, nunc ad hlium de patre vel ad 
patrem, nunc ad spiritum ptonnntiantttr<» miamquamque personam in sua proprie- 
tate oonstituwkt"; 12; ^'alium antem quomodo aocipere debeas jam professas sum, 
persomv. non substanl'ur^ nomine, ad distinctionem non ad divisionem"; \y. "si 
una persona et dei et domini in scri]^ttiris inveniretur, etc."; 14: "si C'hristus per- 
sonte patemse spiritus est, merito lipintus, cujus per.soD»; erat, id est patris, euni 
faciem suam ex mutate sdlioet pronuntiavit " ; 15: <<manifesta et personalis distinc- 
tio oonditionis (this too is a juristic conception) patris et filii"; 18: ''pater prima 
persona, qute ante filii nomen erat ]>roponenda / ; 21: "quo dicio (Matt. XVT. 17) 
Christus utriusque personse constituit distinctionem"; 23: (on John XII. 28) '"quot 
personae tibi videntur, Praxea?" ..."Non propter me ista vox (John XIL 30) 
vaiii^ sed propter vos, ut credant et hi et patrem et filium in suis quemque nomi> 
nibus et personis et locis''; 24 : " duaram petaonarum conjunctio ^n reference to 
John XIV. 10 " apparet proprietas utriusque personae ") ; 26 : " nam nec semel sed 
ter ad siogula nomtna in personas siogulas tinguimur"} 27: ^Father and Sou 
must not be dislinguidied In wia persona " ; c 27 : videmns duplioem statum non 
confusum sed conjunetum in una persona, deom et bominem Jesum " ; 31 : "sic 
voluit deus renovare sacramentum, ut nove unus crederetur per fdium et spiritum, 
ut coram iam deus in suis propriis oominibus et personis cognosceretur." 
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[likeness] and which gave currency to the analogy of the con- 
ceptions ''Humantty" and "Adam" in relation to individual 
men.)^ But the Cappadocians learned from them. Quod erat 
in causa, apparet in eifectut An Aristotelian and a Subordi- 
nationist element lurks in the orthodox doctrine of the Trinity 
as well as this element of dependence upon Christological 
dogma. The Christological controversies accordingly could not 
but re>act on the form given to the dogma of the Trinity. 
That their influence was not stronger than the historical evidence 
shews it actually to have been, is to be explained solely by 
the rigid form taken by the dogma so quickly rendered sacred 
by tradition. An3^ing in the way of modification was un- 
successful, and accordingly the attempts in this direction belong 
not to the history of dogma, but of theology. Some Monophy- 
sites who were influenced by the AristoteUan philosophy and 
who were thus scholars of the same type as Apollinaris, but 
who were also Chalcedonian theologians, attempted to give a 
dialectic shape to the ambiguous conceptions of "Nature" and 
"Person" in the Church. In doing this they naturally landed 
either in Tritheism or in Unitarianism, which their opponents could 
also represent as Quaternity whenever the three persons were 
reckoned as belonging to the one real Substance as Reals and 
not as attributes. The departure on the part of the Monophy- 
sites from orthodox dogma had not a philosophical cause only, 
though the period was one in which tiiere had been a revival 
of Aristotelian study, but was also the result of their Christ- 
ology. Since in their Christol<^ they regarded (pvtrig (nature) 
as equal to uwovrxctg (hypostasis)," it naturally suggested itself 
to them to carry out the same equation in reference to the 

• Natural theology also exercised an influence here and did good service to the 
Homousios. If it is certain that man has been created xo^' SfAOiuatv of God, and 
if the view— a view whidi was indeed rejected— conM even suggest itself, 
his spirit is a portio dei (substantfai divina), then the Logos appeared to have oo 
advantage over man if the Horooon^ were not attributed to Him. 

- Obx 'i<rri i^6(Tii xvvfr6<rrxT0( — said both Mouophysites and Nestorians in setting 
forth their Christology. This was applied to the Trinity. But the orthodox too in 
so far as they were Aristotelians, shuimed the platcmic^whidi was flUo ^^nistie — 
fiction of a ^^ii J^wrirrafntt and this was bound to create difficulties in cminectitHi 
with their dmftrine of the Tln^^. The Theopaaehian contiovccay is connected widi 
this; see Chop. m. 
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Trinity. But if QV7i» or (pvtric be regarded as equivalent to 
•j7r6Trx7ic then we have Unitarianism ; while if on the other 
hand, in making this equation we start from the hypostasis, we 
have three g^ods. Both of these doctrines were taui^ht amongst 
the Moih iph\'site5 in the sixth century, or to put it more 
accurately. IVuni about 530.^ In opposition to the Tntheists 
Johannes Damascenus, although he wa.s himself strongly inllucnced 
by Aristotle and based his theology on the work of the Cappa- 
docians, gave a Modalistic turn to the theological exposition of 
the dogma of the Trinity, and in so doing sought to get rid of 
the last remains of Subordinationism. It is true that he also 
grants that the Father is greater than the Son (de fide ortho- 
dox, i. 8) because He is the Principle of the Son, a view which 
Athanasius too, founding on John XIV. 28, had always main- 
tained, but he nevertheless conceives of the being unbegotten 
{xysvyyi^ix) in a still hip^her fashion than the Cappadocians had 
done — namely, as a mode of being of the same ivmd as the • 
being begotten [yeyji^dlx) and procession (iKTropeua-t^), and in order 
to put the unity of the Hypostases on a firm basis he not only 
emphasises much more strongly the "in one another" [h xXKvjKois) 
which had already been maintained before tins, rejecting the 
Apollinarian analogy of human-substance and man, and teach- 
ing that each person is not less dependent on others than on 
himself, but he also uses the questionable t orniula that the 
ditlerence between them exists only for thought (s-nyoix), and 
that there exists between them a pervasion {Treptxi^pufn^) with- 

^ Of the Moaophysite Tritheists the most important are Askusnages, Johaiiii«s 
Philoponus again<;t whom LeoDtius of Byzantium wrote ^'^ de secti^^ ". find Peter of 
Kallinico. On the works of John, see the article in the Diet, of Ciirist. Biogr.; 
an important firagmeot in Joh. Damasc, de hsex. 83 from tbe ''Duetetes'' of 
John. Here H may be plainlf seen that Christologj determined the form of 
John's doctrine of the Trinity, but that he sought to give out as Church doctrine 
his Aristotelian conception of the Hypostasis, viz., Nature reaching manifestation 
in an '''individuum ''^ Nature itself existing only in the single substance, or in the 
Idea. From Leontitts tre gather that John spoke of Tp$7^ fupiiteti ot>Thu and 
accepted the notion of an Mtmf which, however, exists only in conception. 

This doctrine caused divisions amongst tlie Monophysites, and these led the Coptic 
patriarch Damian to emphasise so strongly the reality of the one substance, that 
he could be represented as a Telradite, altliough at the same time he probably 
took away from the independence of the peisons* Cf. the Art Tritheistidier 
Streit " by Gass in the R.'Encykl. 
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out, however, any blending {<rvv»>.oi(pii) and mixture {jj.uCpupa-tc) 
(I. 8). In his case too this way of putting the dogma was 
•determined by the Christological dogma. * 

In the Eastern Church the further development of the dogma 
of the Trinity beyond the limit reached by the Cappadocians 
had no appreciable result. It was too unimportant in itself, 
and, above all, it left untoucheLl the point in connection with 
which the phicin^^ of the Father above the other Hypostases 
came most plamly to the front. John also (I. 8) taught 
that the Holy Spirit proceeds /rom the Father. ^ He further 
simply repeated the old statements that the Spirit proceeds 
through the Son, that He is the image of the Son as the latter 
is of the Father, and that He is the mediation between Father 
and Son, although in his day the doctrine of the Latins — the 
filioque — was already known in the Kast. " The Easterns clung 
to the statements in support of which they alleged countless 
passages from the writings of the Fathers of the Fourth Century, 
that the Spirit proceeds from the Father, or from the Father 
through the Son. As against the Arians and Semi-Arians they 
emphasised the Spirit's independence of the Son, in so far as 

1 See oa this Bach, DO. des MA. L, pp. $3 C> 67 IT. In the Tritheistic proposi- 
tions and in the cnunter-movement we have die beginning of the mediaeral 
controversy regarding Realism and Nominalism. 

' On the other hand the fact that the most distinguished teacher of the East 
propounded a doctrine of the IMnit/ whidi seem* to be akin to tiiat of Augustine 
■was of importance for Western theology. We cannot assume tiut Augustine in- 
fluenced John. Moreover, after this theologians were stiU to be found in the 
E^t who. perhaps under the influence of Mohammedanism, worked out the doctrine 
of the Tiiuuy in a modalistic way. Thus in the eleventh century Elias of Nisibis 
in his book *<0n the proof of the tmfh of the Faidi% written against the Moham- 
medans, says (Hocst, 1886^ p. i f.); Wisdom and Life are two 4i^/r£fcK/crofGod, 
which no one except Him possesses. For this reason Christians also say that He 
is three pei-sons, possesses three essential attributes — namely, Essence, Wisdom 
which is His Word, and Life j He is, however, a single substance. . . 'Three persons ' 
expresses the same as is expressed by the 8tatement>-the Almighty is God, wise, 
and living. The Essence is the Father, the Wisdom is tiie Son, the Life is the 
Holy Spirit." God is thus purely a single being. I am not able to say whether 
Elias is alone amongst the Ne.storians iu teaching this heterodo.x doctrine. 

• The addition and rests in the Son" does not require to be taken accoont 
of; see Iiangen, Joh. Damaslnis, p. iSj ft 

^ John exprettly fleets the view (!• c.) that the Spirit is from the Son or that 
it has its frr^i$ from the Son (Hcrnu de Sabb. s.). 
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dependence meant that the Spirit was a creation of the Son, 
and they always continued to stick to the "from the Father". 
If in the following centuries they seldom purposely emphasised 
it, still they always laid stress on it as being a self-evident 
■expression of the thesis that the Father is the First Principle 
\oc}x.-/i) 111 the Trinity, and that accordingly the Spirit appears 
as depotentiated, or double caused, if it is regarded as proceed 
ing from the Son also.' Tlie doctrine of the procession of the 
Holy Spirit from the I athcr alone thus clearly shews that in 
the East the mutual indwelling of the Hypostases was not 
thought of as complete, and lliat the Father was r^arded as 
greater than the Son. The spiritual representation of the Trinity 
was of a different kind in the East and in the West respec- 
tively, especially from the time of Augustine onwards. It is 
accordingly at this point that Photius took up the subject, 

since he, in searching for a dogmatic disputed point, charged 
the West with introducing innovations into doctrine, and 
strengthened this charge by alleging the still graver accusation 
against the West, of having falsified the most holy Creed of 
Constantinople by the addition of the "filioque" — "worst of 

' Wotfx ToC vhS or J/i toO vhu Avas the expression used; i.e.. it was assumed 
from what was stated iu Holy Scripture that there was a iisatTiix on the part of 
Ibe Son in connection with the haeipttwtq of the Spirit ; e.g.^ Athan. ad Senp. I. 
20, so that Athanasius himself could say, "what the Holy Spirit has, it has from 
■(xapas) the Son" (Orat. IV. 24), but the Father alone is the cause of the Sjjirit; 
<f. Basil, ep. 38. 4, de sp. s. 6 f . ; Gregor., Naz., Orat. 31. 7, 8, 29; Gregor., 
Nyss., Orat. cat. 3 aud mauy passages ia his work against Euoomius. This system 
■of doctrine continued to be the dominant one, and it makes no diflennce to it 
that a passage has always been pointed to iu Epiphanivs and Cyril according to 
which the Spirit is <| ifjt^otv. Marcellus liad ah-eady expressed himself on this 
point in his own fashion when he wrote (Euseb., de eccl. theol. III. 4) : ITaic 
yap, tl ^l^ )f lAovit^ oSiiUfiTot aSaw tif TfU&ai wXarSMtro, iyx^ffii ecurbv rrtpt 
-raff levt^ftmrtf lemi fiiv ktyu», Uri la raS wterfit kmrefw^wrmtt ^ori 9i Aiy*af, 
itctlvoQ SK roS iftoC Av'-ifra:/ kxi ivxyye^tJ vfttv. In reference to this point the 
•dominant theology found it possible only to distinguish between the immanent 
processio and the processio in the historical revelation, or to analyse the '''-wetfd" 
into (Father) and In the Nestorian contro?eisy the use of the pro^ 

position that the Spirit proceeds from the Son was formally disallowed. Theodoret, 
it is true, maintained in opposition to Cyril the view that the Holy Spirit is 
Vd{0v w/oP, but he declared it to be an impiety to teach that the Holy Spirit is 
vloC or has viou rifv lVcf|<v (Opp. V. p. 47 ed. Schultze). Maximus Con- 
fess, further repeated this in the tip, ad Marinum, and so too did Joh. Damasc; It 
is to be found also in the Confession of Theodore v. Mops. (Hahn, § 139, p. 230). 
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evils is the addition to the holy Creed" (xMuiv xcaurrsv h 
r$. ayi^ mfifi6>^ 7rpo76iiKii), As a matter of fact **fiIioque**y as 
a word in the Creed and indeed in the doctrine itself too, was 
an innovation, but in reality it was merely the correct expres- 
sion for the original Western conception of the 'one God ia 
whom the Trinity coheres. This is not the place to describe 
the endless controversy; for the countless and ever new argu- 
ments adduced on boHi sides, so far as they do not spring 
from a different way of conceiving of the Trinity and from the 
determination to hold by what had once been delivered to the 
Church, are worthless. Nor have the attempts to reconcile the 
opposing views any interest for the history of dogma, because, 
as a rule, they were dictated by ecclesiastical policy. It is, 
however, worthy of note that the Greeks gradually came to be 
suspicious of the old **^ut rati vm*\ "through the Son*', too^ 
but that they otherwise continued to hold by the Cappadodan 
doctrine of l^e Trinity. ' This together with the dogma of the 
Incarnation continued to be the Faith of the Church, the mystery 
luer* i^oxiiv. The whole of the material, however, which had 

I Photiui, iMystag. (ed. Hergenrother) p. 15: E/ 3uo ochieu «v rjr 6$»px"^V *** 

The tevcing back of the Holy Spirit to the Father aad the Son is compared to 

Manichefin dualism. The controversial works are iQuumerable aad those in the 
Slav languages are also very numerous, dating chietly from tlic ninth, eleventh^ 
thirteenth, (Council of Lyons) fifteenth (Synod of Florence) and seventeenth (Cyril- 
Itts Lncaris) oentnries. In our own day, owing to the Old-Catholic movement and 
its projects of Union, the qaestion has again been revived. For the carrying oat 
of their plans of Union with Eastern Churches, which have already been in a large 
measure successful, the ]<.otnaDS have always found it necessary to have controversi- 
alists of a conciliatory disposition, e.^.y Leo Allatius ; while for their condemDation 
of the obstinate Greeks diey have always required fanatical controveistalists. The 
Greeks in order to protect themselves against the threatening encroachment on Oie 
part of the Romans, still continue to !,iy great stress on dogmatic controversy, as 
is proved by the existence of numerous works and essays, and even by the Greek 
newspapers which appear in Constantinople. Besides the large worits on tlfee 
Schism by Pidiler, and on Photius by Hergenrfidier, cf. Welch, Hist, controv. de 
process, s. s. 1751: Theophanes, de proce-- . , s. 1772; Gass, Symbolik d. griech. 
K. p. 130 il. ; Kattenbusch. op. cit. I., p. 318 ft. ; Vincenzi, op. cit.: l.angen, Die tri- 
nitar. LehrtUfferenz, 1876 j Swete, On the History of the Procession of the Holy 
Spirit. 1S76; Stanley, The Eastern Churdi, 1864; Kranich, Der b. Basil, i. s.Stel- 
lung z. filioque, 1882; Pawlow, Kritische Versuche zva Geschichte der altesten 
griechish-russischen Polemik gegen die IjSteiner (Russian) 1878^ Bach, Dogmen- 
gesch. des M.*A. II. p. 74S ff. 
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been taken over from Greek philosophy was turned to account 
in giving a definite form to this dogma, and was to a certain 
extent exhausted here. Accordingly in the Trinitarian theology 
we also meet with what the Church inherited from the down- 
fall of the ancient world of thought, though certainly it presents 
itself in a very mudi abridged and stunted form. Owing to the 
way in which it was employed and owing to its being united 
with separate Biblical expressions which came to be taken as 
philosophical-theclogical conceptions — ^the rpiirot virdp^sa^, modes 
of existence for example — it doubtless underwent the most 
astonishing modification. Still the doctrine of the Trinity in 
the theological treatment given to it, became the vehicle by 
which the Platonic and Aristotelian philosophy was transmitted 
to the Slavic and Germanic peoples. It contains a most peculiar 
blend of the Christian thought of the revelation of God in Jesus 
and the legacy of ancient philosophy. 

In the Westt Augustine, following an ancient Western tendency, 
destroyed the last remains of subordinationism, though just 
because of this he advanced in the direction of Modalism. 
According to him in constructing the doctrine of God we should 
not start from the person of the Father. On the contrary the 
conception of the Godhead ought from the very first to be 
personal and Trinitarian, so that the Father is regarded as being 
conditioned in His existence by the Son in the same way as 
the Son is by the Father. Augustine wishes the unity of the 
three persons to be so conceived of that the three are equal 
to each one singly, and the triple personality is understood as 
existing within the absolute simplicity of God. The differences 
or characteristic notes of the three persons arc still to hold 
good when the Godhead is so conceived of; but they appear 
merely as relations in the one Godhead, and their characteristics 
are done away when it is considered that in connection with 
the act of production or procession Son and Spirit are to be 
regarded as active agents. Augustine searched for analogies to 
the threefoldness which is found in the one divine essence, in 
creation, in the conceptions of basis and substance, form and 
idea, persistence, and in the human spirit in object, subjective 
picture of the object, intention of perception — mens ipsa, notilia 

9 
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mentis, amor — memon'a, inteliigeiitia, voluntas. The doctrine in 
its entirety is the crtort of a man whose mind w^is as sceptical 
as it was intellectually powerful, but who revelled in the incom- 
prehensible, wiio had laid hold of a new thought, but who both 
as sceptic and as theosophist felt himself bound to tradition, 
and who for this reason was for his punishment driven about 
between the poles of a docia ignorantia and a knowledge which 
was replete with contradictions. This speculation, which attempts 
to construe the most immanent of immanent Trinities and to 
sublimate the Trinity into a unity, just because it does this, 
discards everything in the way of a basis in historical religion 
and loses itself in paradoxical distinctions and speculations, while 
at the same time it is not able to give clear expression to its 
new and valuable thought. The great work of Augustine, ".De 
Trinitate", can scarcely be said to have promoted piety any- 
where or at any time. It, however, became the high-school not 
only for the technico-logical culture of the understanding, but also 
for the metaphysics of the Middle-Ages. The realistic scholasticism 
of the Middle-Ages is not conceivable apart from this work, 
because it itself already contains Scholasticism, ^ 

1 The larger histories of dogma go very fully Into Attgttstiiie*s doctrine of fhe 
Trinity. For the history of dogma, however, it is stifficient to get a knowledge 
of the main outlines of this doctrine. The chief source is the great work " de trini- 
tate", the letters Nos. Ii and 120 are specially instructive; the former because, i^Titten 
immediately after Augustine's conveision, it neverdieless already contdns his funda- 
mental thoughti although still in a simple form aiul accompanied by a confidence 
in the power of sanctiBed reason to understand the mystery; letter 120, because in 
a proportionately brief form it sets forth the doctrine in its matured shape. (The 
Qoatemity is rejected in c. 7, 13.) Besides this, attention should be given to lib. XI. 
10 de civit dei, amongst other passages; cf. the moDOgraphs by Bindemann and 
Domer jun.. and also Gangauf, Augiistin's specul. T-ehre v. Gott., 1865. According 
to Augustine it is not the divine substance or the Father that is the monarchical 
principle, but, on the contrary, the Trinity itself is the one God (uuus deus est ipse 
trimtas, pater et filius et spiritus s. est onus deus; see de trin. V. 9,C8erm. Arian. 
C. 4). Consequently the equality and unity are conceived of by him in a much 
stricter fashion than by the Cappadocians. He is not afraid of the paradox that 
two persons are equal to three, and again that one is equal to three (Vll. 11, 
VI. 10); for "singula sunt iu singulis et omnia in singulis et singula in omnibus 
et omnia in omnibus et mmm omnia." Accordingly the Son too takes an acdve 
part in His own sending (II. 9: "a patre et Alio missus e^ idem filius, quia verbum 
patris est ipse filius"); the immanent function of the persons as Well as their 
economic function are never to be thought of as separated, for ''sunt semper uni- 
cem, neuter solus" (VL 7); it is therefore true tint the Trinity— in the O. T.— 
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It was for Augustine a self-evident truth that the Holy 
Spirit proceeds also from the Son, and he expressly maintained 

has also been seen (II.), a fact which the Greeks denied, and that the unity is 
actually a nomerical one. It is aooordingly also self-evident that the equality i% a 
perfect one; the Fadier in all His acts is no less dependent on the Son than the 

Son is on Him (c. serm. Arian. 3 : 1. c. 4 is therefore strilcinf^: 'Solus pater non 
legttur missus, quoniam solus noa habet auctorenj, a quo genitus sil vel a quo 
procedat")j the special qualities do not establish anything in the way of superiority 
or inferiority. Nor are die persons to be conceived of as indqpoidettt snbstaiioes 
or as accidents, but as relations, in which the inner life of the Ciodhead is present 
(V. 4, Vn. II, VI. 60, V. 5: '-in dec nihil quidcm secundum accidens dicitur, 
quia uiiiil in eo m utabile est \ nee tamen omne quod dicitur, secundum substantiam dicitur. 
Dicitur enim ad aliquid, sicut pater ad filiumetfilias ad patrem, quod non est accidens, 
qina et ille semper pater et ille semper Alius** etc. V. 6 : ampUfintion of the relative**, 
see also ep. 233). We can see that Augustine only gets beyond Modalism by the mere 
assertion that he does not wish to be a Modalist, and by the aid of ingenious 
distinctions between different ideas. His strength and the significance of his book 
ccmslst in the attempts he makes to base the doctrine of the Trinity on analogies, 
togedier with diese distinedo&s In thought In connection with diese Augustine has 
given U3 some extraordinarily acute and valuable discussions on psychology, the 
theory of knowledge, and metaphysics, which supplied the subsequent centuries with 
philosophical education. The Scholastics umde use of these investigations not only 
In connection with the doctrine of Ae Trinity, in discussing which they do not 
get beyond Modalism — but also in connection with the oonoeption of God in itself 
and theolopr generally. It is impossible, however, to understand the labyrinths of 
the work '-de trinitate ". on which Aug^ustine was occupied for fifteen years, if we 
do not keep the fact in view that the great thinker has attempted to express in 
his formula for the Trinity a thought which thb formula not only does not contain, 
but, on the contrary, implicitly disowns — namely, that Halt Godhead is personal and 
is consequently one person, that SfiJ-rif? and ®t6^ mean the same thing. Obliged 
to believe in " the three persons in the one essence " by tradition, but obliged 
also by his ClirlstiaQ experien<% to believe in the single personality of God (see 
the Confessions), spite of die value whidi he too puts upon tlie Essence** diis 
situation could only result in a contradicUon. Had Augustine been able to nudcea 
fresh start in putting the Christian religion into a doctrinal system, he would have 
been the last to have thought of the Greek formula. One who could write (V. 9) 
<tdicMm est *tres personee* non ut iUud diceretur, sed ne taoeretnr," would not 
have discovered the three persons in the one substance ! But thou^ thus Involved 
in contradiction this ^eat mind was nevertheless able to instruct posterity in a 
hundred ways, for Augustine employed the whole resources of his philosophy in 
the endeavour to overcome the contradiction which could not be overcome. It i.s 
moreover, of importanoe that lUs acquaintance with die Cappadocian theology was 
■of such a very superficial kind. What (V. 9) he translates the formula, itiatv ohvkm 
tcfTc vxarrxvuf, by "una essentia tres substantiae " it is evident that he had not 
entered into the spirit or grasped the point of view of that theology. The addition, 
however, ^'sed quia nostra loquendi consuetudo iam obtinuit, ut hoc intelligatur 
«ttm diclmus essenttam, quod inteltegitw cum dicunus substantiam, non audenuts 
dioere: unam essentiam tres substantias, sed unam essentiam vel substantiam, tree 
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this.' In doing this he merely gave expression to the view which 
was implicitly contained in the ancient Western doctrine of the 

autem penonas, quemadmodum maltt Latioi uta iracUuites et digni auctoritate- 
dixerunt, cum alium modum aptiorem noo iaveniieu^ quo eauDtiarent verbis quod 

sine verbis intellegebant," proves that spite of the agreement come to with the 
Hast, the West was not yet conscious of possessing a common terminology. The 
studies of Reuter (Ztschr. f. K. G. V., p. 375 ff., VI. p. 155 ff.) have thrown light 
<Hi Aiigii8tine*a feladon to the Trinitarian conclusioiks of the Eut, We may assent 
to his flkesis (p. 191) ^In his discussion of the doctrine of the Triaitjr Attgusltne 
seldom expressly falls bad-: on the formulit of the Nicene Creed. His doctrine is 
not anti-Niceoe, but neither is it for llie most part Nicene in its wording. He 
made very little use of the discussions of Greek or even of Latin authors." The 
Nioene Creed, is not onoe mentioned in the worlc " de trinitate **. We ought not in 
&ct to measure the acquaintance which the West had with the theological develop- 
ment in the East by the careful attention given to it by the Roman bishops. 
Reuter is right in saying (p. 383 f.) that it is not so much the Nicene Creed or 
indeed any fonniila whatever which Augustine talces for granted as expressing tlie 
Chuidi doctrine of the Trini^, bat rather a fixed series of iiindamental tiiouj^ts. 
The West was never so deeply impressed by the Nicene Creed as the East had 
been. In the writings of Tertullian, Novatian, Dionysius of Rome amongst others, 
it possessed the series of fundamental thoughts " which proved sufficient and ia 
whidi was still oontabed a trace of diat 'dv irpivmwm maintained by CalixL ^ilos. 
IX. 12) and the presence of which is still manifested in the non ut iUnd diceietur 
[to wit, • tres persona; '] " of Augustine. Just for this very reason the West did not 
require tlie Nicene Creed, or reijuired it only when it came to close quarters with 
Arianism, as we may gather from what is said by Ambrose. We have tiually to 
refer to an important element in the position of Augustine in reference to the 
doctrine of the Trinity. Augustine was positively an^l i U L itively influenced by Neo- 
Platonism as rei>resente<l by Plotinus and I'oqjhyry. Negatively, in so far as he 
was there confronted with a docti ine of the Trinity, but with one which was based 
on a descending series of emanations j positively) in so iar as he took over from. 
Plotinus the fliou|^t of the simplicity of God and attempted actually to make use 
of it. To Augustine as a philoaopher tlie mnitnictlon of a doctrine of the Trinity 
was already a matter of course. AW the more was it necessary fur liim to strive 
to construct a peculiarly Christian doctrine of the Trinity, and, because of the idea 
of simplicity which could no longer be referred to the Father alone, to bring the 
other two persons into unity with the Father* With the philosophical postulate of 
the simplicity of God was blended the religious postulate of the personality of 
God, a point regarding which indeed Augustine never got to have theoretically 
clear views. Here accordingly the other two '-persons" had to be fused, and in 
this way originated the logical work of art represented by his doctrine of the 
Trinity, which no one had taught him and which appeared even to himself to be 
•^o difficult that he did not count on its being understood by outsiders (Renter, p. 384), 
I-*ruderitius (see. f.i^.^ ('ath. XI. 13 sq.) has a very ancient doctrine of the TriniQry. 
which partly recalls that of Terlullian and partly that of Marcellus. 

* The Fadier Himself is only relatively principium, the Son and the Holy 
Spirit are also to be termed principinm; but Oiqr f«m together one princi* 
piam (V. 13). The statement accordingly holds good: <*fatendnm cstipatrem. 
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Trinity* inasmuch as the procession of the Spirit from Father 
and Son implied in it could never be regarded as the procession 
from two First Principles. The first mention of the doctrine 
after Augustine is in the Confession of Faith of a Synod of 
Toledo which probably met in 447, hardly in 400, "paradetus 
a patre lilioque procedens*' (Hahn, § 97) and in the words of 
Leo I. (ep. ad Turib. c. i): "de utroque processit"; see further 
the so-called Athanasian Creed and the Confession of the Synod 
of Toledo in the year 589 {Reccared's Confession, Hahii, § 106). 
It was at this Synod that the "filioque" was first put into the 
text of the Creed of Constantinople, which had probably then 
or shortly before first reached Spain. We have no further 
information regarding- the reception it met with ; " it is likely 
that in opposition to the West Gothic Arianism there was a 
desire to give expression to the doctrine of the cquauty of 
Father and Son. From Spain the addition reached the Carlo- 
vingian Prankish Empire, ^ and already in the first decades of 
the ninth century it had been there embodied in the ofhcial 
form of the Creed — by the order of Charles the Great. In 
Rome the Augustinian doctrine of the Holy Spirit had indeed 
been long ago sanctioned, but as late as the beginning of the 
ninth century the Creed as accepted there was still without 
that addition, as the table constructed by Leo III. and his 
answer to the Prankish ambassadors in the year 809 prove. 
Soon after this, however, — when and under what circumstances 
it is impossible to say — it was adopted into the Creed in Rome 
too; see the ordo Romanus de div. off. (Max Bibl. Fatr. XIII., 

et lilivm principiuin esse sptritus sancti, non duo prindpia.** It is, however, worthy 
of note that Augustine in this veiy place (V. 14) rejects the view that the Son 
was bom of the Holy Spirit also. 

* It seems to have appeared again in the teaching of PrisciUian as avowed 
Modalism ; see the Anathemas of the Spanish Synod of 447 in Hefele, op. cit. II., 
p. 307 f., and 1^0 I., ep. ad Turibium. 

2 See the Acts of the Council in Mansi IX., pp. 977—1010, Gam-S, K. Gesch. 
Spaniens II. 2, p. 6 ff., Hefele III., p. 4S £f. Rosier (Prudentius, p. 362 ff.) regards 
the Confession in question as being that of the Conncil of 400. 

• The first conlrovei-sy, (with the Easterns,) arose at the Council of Gentilly in 
the year 767. Already in tiie libri Carolini Has East Is censured for not accqiting 
the fiUoque. 
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p. 677a), which perhaps belongs to the second half of the 
ninth centuiy, and the controversy yn^tk Photius.* 

So far as popubur Christtan thought is concerned, the Cappa- 
docian manner of formulatmg the doctrine exercised in the end 
a more deciaive influence even in the West than the Augusti- 
nian view which dissolves the persons into conceptions and 
leaves little room for tiie play of ordinary or pictorial thought. 
But for the Church and for Science ' Augustine's view came to 
be authoritative. What contributed most to this result was the 
&ct that it was embodied as the doctrine of Athanasius in a 
formula which came to have the authority of a universal and 
bmding Confession of Faith. It is extremely probable that the 
so-called Athanasian Creed, so far as the first half of it is con- 
cerned, is a Galilean Rule of Faith explanatory of the Creed 
of Nicaea. As such it was from the fifth century onwards, by 
means of the theology of Augustine and Vincentius of Lerinum, 
gradually made into a course of mstruction for the clergy, i^,, 
the monks, suitable for being committed to memory. As a 
regttia fidei meant to explain the Nicene Creed- it was called 

fides catholica '* or " fides Athanasii though it had other names 
also, and perhaps as eariy as 500 it began with the words 
"Quicunque vult salvus esse.'* It is probable that in the course 
of the sixth century it essentially received its present technical 
form in Sou^em Gaul where die West-Gothic Spanish Arianism 
still continued to provoke opposition. In the middle of the sixth 
century it, or at least a --recension very similar to it, was already 
current as the authoritative course of instruction for the clergy 
in Southern Gaul, and was together with the Psalms learned by 
heart It got into the decisions of single Councils from the 
Psalm-books and breviaries of the monks and clergy, in so far 
as the practice had here begun of appealing to single state- 
ments in this rule of faitli. Starting from liere it gradually 
came to be the Confession of the Prankish Church in the eighth 
and ninth centuries. It was perliaps then that the second 
Christological half was added, the origin of which is completely 

* See Abelard, Sic et Non IV., p. 26 sq. ed. Cousin, aud the works cited above J 
in Addldoii Kailner, Syinbolik I., p. i f., p. aS ff. 

* See Erigena's doctrine of the Trinity, which is entirely drawn frnm Augus- 
tine, de div. nat. 1. 62, II. 33, 35, homil. in prolog, ev. sec. Joann. 
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wfapped in obscurity ; it was of course put together before 
the ninth century. The Frankish Church by its relations 
with Rome was the means of communicating the Creed as the 
Confestion of Athanasius to the entire Western Church during 
the period from the ninth to the eleventh centuries. As Rome 
and— through Rome — ^the West finally received the Gallico- 
Franks form of the so-called Apostles* Creed and gave up 
the primitive Apostles' Creeds so too Rome adopted as a second 
Creed the Gallico-Franldsh statement of the Augustinian doctrine 
of the Trinity, This, at any rate, is the relatively most probable 
view that can be taken of the obscure history of the origin 
and reception of the so-called Athanasian Creed. ' The three 

I For the older works on the Athanasian Creed which begin with the disquisi- 
tion of Voss (1642), see KoUner, Symbulik I.} p. 53 tf. In more recent times, besides 
Caspar!, the English, who vse tlie Greed at divine service and nevotlielest have 
come to feel it to be mconvenient, have pablished valuable discussioi^ on it; see 
Ffoulkes The Athan. Creed, 1871; Swai-r^on, The Nicene and A post. Creeds, etc, 
1875 ; Ommaney, Early History of the Athan. Creed, 1875 ; two prize-essays by 
Peabody and Courtney Stanhope KeUny, 1876, which are known to me only from 
the Jena Lit Ztg., 1877, ^ addition the discussioos on the Utrecht Fteher 

by Hardy (1874), Aratz (1874), and Springer (1880). It is since the oou- Athanasian 
origin of the Creed has been established beyond doubt both oa internal and 
external grounds, that positive work has b^n to be done, and this has not yet 
been brought to & condnston. The qnesdon as to how iar its transmission in 
writing takes ns back has already been die subject of important controversies. It is 
doubtful if the manuscript takes us back as far as the time of Charles the Great or 
Charles the Bald. But the question of origin cannot be decided by the settlement of this 
point. Swainson gives 850 as the date of its origin — amongst the Neustrian clergy — and 
sees m it a piece of intentional deception. Ffoidltcs endeavouxs to provethattt originated 
at die end of die eighth century and is also inclined to believe tliere was deception in 
the matter: Caspari suggests the sixth century; others go as far back as the fifth, 
beyond the middle of which, at any rate, we cannot, for internal reasons, go. The 
question of oi igiu is a complicated uue since the Rule of Faith originated by stages 
and only gradually came to be audioriiative. There is no reason for thinking of 
deception. What I have given in the text is based on independent studies, but to 
describe these at length would take us too far. The most certain traces seem to me to 
point to Southern Gaul, and North Africa may also have had somedtiiig to do with it. 
The Athanasian Creed does not belong to the same category as the pseudo-Isidorian 
Decretals as Swainson holds; nor was it set «p Iqr Cliarles die Great as a sharp 
boundary line between East and West, which is the view of Ffoulkes; on the 
contrary, it was a syllabus of instruction based on the doctrine of Athanasius, whidl 
in uncritical times was turned into a creed of Athanasius. The necessity for a 
detailed creed of this kind was coincident with the desire to possess a compendium 
of the sacred paradoxes of Augustine and at the same time a sharp weap<m against 
the Trinitarian, Arian, errors whidi had for so long haunted the West 
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sO'Cailed ecumenical Creeds are consequently all "apocryphal." 
The Apostles' Creed did not originate widt the Apostles, though 
so far as its basis is concerned, it belongs to the post- Apostolic 
^e; the Nicene-ConstantinopoUtan Creed originated nddier in 
Nicaea nor in Constantinople, but in Jerusalem or Cyprus, 
though it got its main contents from Nicaea; the Athanasian 
Creed is not the work of Athanasius. Nor are they ecumenical, 
on the contrary It is at most the Nicene-Constantinopolitan 
Creed which can be so termed* since the East knew nothing 
of the other two. 

The doctrine of the Trinity in the Athanasian Creed is strictly 
Augustinian, and yet it has certain traits which are not to be 
traced either to Augustine or to Vincentius. No other Creed 
went so far in the development of the doctrine of the Trinity 
as an article of iaith necessary to salvation, as this one. This 
can be explained only by the fact of its having originated in 
mediaeval times. The Franks regarded the Faith handed down 
to them by the ancient Church simply as a legal statute, and 
accordingly only required ^th in the Faith, obedience, that is, 
fides impUdta therefore, since they did not > ct possess what 
was required for a religious or philosophical appropriation of 
the system of belief. Under the form of fides implicita^ how- 
ever, i.e.j a faith of obedience, the most developed theology 
can be looked for from every one. In the Aikanasian Creed 
as a Creed we have the transformatum of the doctrine of the 
Trinity as an article of Faith to be inwardly appropriated, 
into an ecclesiasticai legal statute on the observance of which 
sahation depends,^ 

> The ArmeDian Church possesRes a Creed which is closely akia to the Creed 

of Conslanlinople, but not identical with it. 

* The Creed is in Hahn, § 8i. Careful attentioD has beea bestowed on the 
sepante ataiem«nts by those who h«ve iovadgated Cbe subject, and dieir origin has 
beea ascertained. The verses 9—12 are not to be directly traced to Augustine. Four 

times over in the Creed salvation is made dependent on carefully defined belief. 
This is not like Augustine; see ej). 169. 4. He did not intend hi.s amplifications 
of Trinitarian doctrine tu be taken as Church dociriae (de trin. I. 2). The most 
recent woric on the Creed is in Lumby's History of the Creeds^ third ed., 1887. 
Lunil>y comes to the conclusion based on a v«y careful examination of the MSS., 
and tradition, that the Creed in its present shape is not older than the time of 
Charles the I3ald. 
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For Athanasius the fundamental religious tiiought was the 
***OfMo6fft09^\ and just because of this he could not treat it 
technically. For the Cappadocians the ***Ofiooi&vt09" and the 
doctrine of the Trinity came to be the sum of theological 
knowledge. For the Westerns after Augustine these doctrines 
became a sacred legal statute, to which, above all, obedience 
must be rendered. This is the course of things which is constancy 
repeated in the history of religion. Men pass from the religious 
thought to the philosophical and theological doctrinal proposi- 
tion, and from the doctrinal proposition which requires Imow- 
ledge to the legal proposition which demands obedience, or to 
the sacred relic the common veneration for which constitutes 
a bond of union for the community, whether it be that of the 
nation, the state, or the Church. And thus the process of for- 
mulating comes to have an ever-increasing importance, and the 
Confession with the mouth becomes the foundation of the 
Church. But in reference to this the Valentinian Herakleon 
had as early as the second century correctly remarked: — 

"There is an agreement in faith and life on the one hand 
and in word on the other; the agreement in word is also an 
agreement based on authorities which many hold to be the 
only agreement, though tliis is not a sound opinion; for hypo- 
crites can subscribe to this kind of agreement." ('OfjLO?^oyixv 

cvv iv Cpuv^ cfJLcKoyia, sir) roiv i^oufTiccv •yhsrxi, fzovviv 
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THE DOCTRINE OF THE PERFECT LIKENESS OF THE NATURE 
OF THE INCARNATE SON OF GOD WITH THAT OF 

HUMANITY. 

Whilk the question whether the Divine which had appeared 
on the earth was identical with the supreme Godhead, was 
still agitating men's minds, the second question arose as to 
the nature of the union of the Divine in Christ with humanity. 
In this question, comprising as it does two closely connected 
problems, the problem, namely, as to the character of the 
humanity of Christ, and the problem as to how the union of 
divinity and humanity is to be conceived of, that which con> 
stituted the supreme concern of Greek theology has its culmi- 
nation. It accordingly had already necessarily emerged in the 
Arian controversy, for it was in reference to the thought of 
the union of Godhead and humanity that the whole controversy 
was carried on by Athanasius. ' 

The problem was not a new one; on the contrary, it had 
already engaged the attention of the old theologians who had 
carried on the struggle against Marcion and Valentin,' and 
since the time of Trena;us it had occupied a central place in 
men's thoughts. The doctrine that the flesh of Christ was 
actual human Hesh had been for long an established one, ^ 

1 See Vol. Ill , Chap. VI. 

' The Valentinians themselve?; had already handled it with supreme technical 
skill, though no luanimity was attained in their own schools. With them the whole 
stKM in» Uid on oomplioited distfaieticmft within the pevwm of Christ On Ae 
o&er band, ill die elements of die composite nature of Jesus Christ were hy some 
of the leaders of the schools elevated to the heaveidy sphere. 

* See TertulL, de came Christi. 
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although platonising theologians still continaed to find it possible 
to combine with it dogmatic thoughts and a refined Valentian- 
ism ; ' in fact» no single outstanding Church teacher really accepted 
the humanity in a perfectly unqualified way* Further than that 
it was necessary to believe in an actual <* incarnation of the 
I,ogos*' (<rapKu<T(g r^u >,oycj) all else was uncertain. What in 
the way of intensification or modification the conception of the 
vApi was susceptible of in order still to rank as human flesh, 
was a point which was as uncertain as the question as to the 
relation between o-i^l and Mpawe^, and as tiie other question 
as to whether the (rJip^ must maintain itself as such in union 
with the Divine and whether it could or could not do this. 
All the Christological problems which had before given rise to 
controversies with the Gnostics returned in a more subtle form, 
since it was still possible to posit a real <rapk of Christ in the 
statement of the problem, and then actually to do away with 
it again in the course of speculation. 

A Christological theory had undoubtedly been propuunded 
by Origen, according to which the j^iresence of a human soul 
also in Jesus is to be expressly adnnlted. Others before him 
had long ago demanded this, perhaps partly because tliey al- 
ready felt that everything turned on the human personal life, 
and that a human body without a soul involves a merely seeming 
humanity, though they did not actually draw the logical conclu- 
sions.' Rut the theory of Origen was not determined by this 
thought alone. He was also influenced by a cosmological postulate. 
He required a middle term between the Logos and matter to 
bind them together, and this was to be found in the human 
soul of Christ, concerning which he taught that it had not shared 
in the general antemundane fall of the spirits.^ Moreover, he 
was certainly acute enough to perceive that the free human 
will also must be located in the personality of Christ and that 
Holy Scripture affirms that it is. But his theory of the human 

* So, above all, the Alexandrians. 

' See I Clem, ad Cor. 4c. 6" to xlux ai/ToS'^Suxsv v7r}p y-i^Sv ^li»TOVi;XpicrTo:; . . . 
Ircn. V. I. I : lify t^mri A»Tfaw«i^iwv t«0 xv^/bv »«f tip 

* Fcx details, see Vol, IL, p. 369 ff. 
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soul and of the nature of the union of the divine and human 
in Christ scarcely passed beyond the circle of his own pupils. ^ 
It was too closely connected with the most peculiar and most 
questionable fundamental presuppositions of the great philosopher 
and was also too difficult to win approval. £ven in Alexandria 
in the time of Alexander and Athanasius it would appear that 
attention was no longer given to Origen's way of putting the 
doctrine ; in those cases in which his view was retained its effect 
at best was merely still further to increase the elasticity of all 
the conceptions attached to the person of Jesus. 

The general stagnation which marked theology in the first 
half of the Fourth Century, shewed itself no less in the different 
views of the Incarnation than in the doctrine of the Godhead 
of Christ Most theologians contented themselves with the idea 
of the ensarkosis, and in connection with this clung to the most 
n^ve doketic views as regard details,* If this already involved 
a reassertiott of the opinions held in the oldest theological 
schools which Christianity possessed, namely, the Valentinian, 
others went still further in reasserting these opinions and directly 

> ^ilaiy (de trinit X. as) will not entertain the idea of a Iraman soul. His 

view of the origin of sonls is certainly, speaking generallf, creationist. "He has 
taken the soul from Himself wliich. moreover, was never communicated by men 
as something emaoatiag from those who beget.... The soul of the body (of Christ) 
must have been from God.** 

* The detailed discussions of Hilary amongst other things (de trinitate) shew 
the length to which these doketic views had gone and the extent to which they 
had spread. Accordinj; to liim the body of Christ was exalted above all -rir^^ and 
always took these upon itself voluntarily only. The normal condition of the body 
of Christ was always the condition of glorification, the appeiu'ance in ordinary 
material fotm with flio ordinary needs was on eveiy occasion a voluntaiy act 
(X. 23, 25 : '*in natura Ouisti corporis infirmitatem nature corporeae non faiaae" 
etc). Christ in Gethsemane did not tremble and pray for himself, but for his 
disciples (X. 37, 41) He did not feel pain; His sufferings aflfected Him as an arrow 
passes through hre and air (X. 23). His nature was absolutely incapable of suffer- 
ing. Amongst the confused ideas of Hilary, that of a depotentiation of Ae Logos 
hf an act of self-^mptjrlng, b also met with. But the passages to which the modem 
supporters of the kenotic theory appeal (de trin. TX. 14, XI. 48, XII. 6) are not in 
place; for when Hilary is dealint; with the idea of self-humiliation he always takes 
back in the second statement what he has asserted in the first, so that the unchaogeable- 
ness of God may not suffer. Hence the statement : ^ Cluristtts in forma dei manens 
formam servi accepit. ' This statement most be taken along with the stnmglf 
kenotic statements of Hilary* 
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taught the doctrine of the heavenly vap^ of Christ, * the Homousia 
of this with the Godhead of the Logos, and so on.' Others 
adopted the theory of a transformation. According to them the 
fdpi originated with the Logos Himself, who in view of its 
appearance or manifestation, by an act of transformation made 
for Himself a body capable of suffering and thus in part re- 
nounced His own nature. We can trace the influence here of 
Hie old monarchian theologoumena of the viowdrup who Is 
incapable of suffering when He wills and capable of suffering 
when He wills.' Speculative Pantheistic views, such as afterwards 
plainly reappeared amongst the Monophysites and which had 
fbrmeriy been propounded by the Gnostics, may already have 
been in existence at this time, ideas such as those of the moment 
of finitude in the essence of God Himself, and of the Cosmos 
as the natural body of the Godhead. In opposition to these 
views some taught the doctrine of a perfect incarnation (hetvdpu- 
•7rvi<Tit;)j feeling probably that a mere ensarkosis or appearing in 
the flesh was not suflficient. But they were perfectly in the dark 
in repaid to the question as to whether the Godhead really 
bccanic a man or adopted human nature. As no one had yet 
decided this question, so no one knew whether the incarnate 
Logos had two natures or one, thoucrh the great majority clung 
to the idea of one nature without knowing, however, how to 
conceive of it. No one knew whether the Logos was blended 
with humanity or merely joined with it, whether He had trans- 
formed Himself into it or whetlier He had put it on as a dress 

I «Corpus csEleste" says Hllaiy hinsdf, 1. c X. i8. The PAttline speculations 
regarding the second Adam and the heavenly man, had come to have very 
disastrous consequences for the theolo^ans of the Fourth and Fifth Centuries as they 
had already had for the Gnostics before them. By the atteation which was given 
to these speculations the prohlem, whidi was odierwise alxeadjr a complicated one, 
got into the Han/A confiision. It was^ however, doketism in particalar, both in its 
coarse and in its refined forms, which turned them to account, and modern theo- 
logians have shown a fondness for fishing in these muddy walcrs in order to 
extract from them their very different fancies regarding Clirist as iJie heavenly 
lype of humanity and as tiie ideal^man. 

• See Vol. III., p. 299 fS. 

* That the Logos himself iimned His own body (from Maiy) seems to ha¥e 
been the almost universal opbion; see Hilary X 18 (sdso 22} 'fOirist Himself is 
the source of His body." 
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and dwelt in it as in a temple, whether in becoming man 
He had taken it up into the Godhead, or tn deifying it had 
left its peculiar nature intact; or had not deified it at all, but 
had merely associated if with the Godhead. Further, no one 
knew in what way the Gospel statements were to t>e employed 
in connection with the complicated nature of the God-man. Was 
the flesh, the man, bom of the Virgin Mary, or was the Logos 
bom of her together with the flesh. Who suflers, who hungers, 
who thirsts, who trembles and is afraid, who asks and is anxious, 
who confesses his ignorance, who describes the Father as the 
only Grood, who dies, the man or the God-man? And again: 
who does miracles, commands nature, forgives sins, in short, 
who is the Redeemer, God or the God-Man? There was no 
fixed, generally accepted answer. Purtiier, no one was able to 
make any definite statement regarding the permanence of the 
humanity* of Christ and its nature after the Resurrection, and yet 
the question as to the effect of the Incamation turned entirely 
on this point. Finally, the question as to whether the Logos did 
or did not undergo a change owing to the Incamation, was one 
on which complete uncertainty prevailed. The questions regarding 
exaltation, humiliation, depotentiation, assumption emerged and 
affected the always half-concealed fundamental question, as to 
the relation of the Divine and human generally. The theok>- 
gians, however, groped uncertainly about, and however paradox- 
ical many of the doctrines already were of a suffering without 
suffering, of a humiliation without humiliation, still the most 
paradoxical by no means passed yet for the most certain.* We 
can easily see that we are here at the very central point of 
the old Greek theology ; at the time of the Nicene Creed this 
was, however, no rock, but a slippery bit of country shelving 
down on all sitics. Tlie religious thought : <r»px;^^£)c 5/' 

> See the peculiar doctrine of Marcellos in Zahn, MarcelL, p. 177 f., gtvea dif« 
ferently by Dorner and Baur. 

5 Examples of these disputed questions are supplied by all the writings of the 
Fathers dealing with the subject, down to the middle of the Fourth Centiuy. A 
specially cbaimcteriitlc otample is to be found in flulostorg., H. E.^ IX. 14. He tdls 
Its that in Constsntinople^ in &t time of ValeoSi Demophiltts, pteadied ri wMftm 
rov vhO avecxpxiiv Mrnri tk rb a^tfA^«r«v Kfxmfufiihmt^ as a drop of milk 
disappears when it trickles into the ocean. 
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iifM4* — God made flesh for us, — ^stood firm, but die theology which 
sought to grasp it slipped off it at every point How could it 
possibly be put ia intelligible conceptions so long as theologians 
•concerned themselves with the "Natures'*! A human nature 
made divine which nevertheless remains truly human, is a con- 
iroiUctw in adject* What those in after times succeeded in doing 
was accordingly not to give a clear explanation, but simply a 
paraphrase which as formulated was by no means perfectly 
<suited to express the thought, and whose value consisted in this, 
that it surrounded the speculative theologians with a hedge and 
prevented them from falling into abysses. 

The Christological problem, however, as it was treated in the 
ancient Church was not only connected in the closest way 
with the Trinitarian, and, further, had not only the element of 
contradiction in common witii it, but it also in the last resort 
issued in the same formulae. If in the case of the latter the 
singular of the substance or nature and the plurality of the 
persons were the accepted terms, it was the reverse way in 
the case of the other, where the accepted terms came finally to 
be the plurahty of the substances and the unity of the persons. 
The distinction between Nature" and "Person" was also the 
subject of discussion in both cases. That this distinction, with 
which ihe West had been long acquainted without, however, 
using it as a speculative starting-point, supplied the means of 
-escape from the difficulties connected with both problems, 
theologians had begun to perceive as early as the middle of 
the Fourth Century, though undoubtedly in a slow and hesitating 
fashion. This was the anchor to which they fastened themselves, 
altliough it was not supplied by any philosophy; they had to 
provide it for themselves. While, however, so far as the Trini- 
tarian problem was concerned, the distinction once introduced 
quickly established itself in the East, it was a century before it 
triumphed there as regards the Christological problem, and this 
triumph, far from uniting the parties, permanently separated them. 

What is the explanation of this remarkable phenomenon? It 
may be said that neither in connection with the Trinitarian 
question did the perfect unity of the substance succeed in 
establishing itself (see pp. 120, 125) ; but it very nearly did so, and 
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the controversy accordingly ceased. Why then did the formula 
of the unity of the person not in the same way prove satisfactory 
in connection with the Christological problem? 

This question may already be raised here, though it cannot 
be setd»l till the next chapter. Attention must, however, be 
directed to one point. The antecedents of the solution" of the 
Trinitarian and Christological problem which proved victorious 
in the Eastern Church and consequently in the Catholic Church 
generally, are to be found only partly in the East; it was. 
naturalised in the West The TertuUian who in the work "adv. 
Prax." created the formula of the *'una substantia" and the 
''tres persons", in the same work constructed the formulae of 
the "utraque substantia (duplex status non confusus — this is the 
dwyx^'^^^ — sed conjunctus) in una persona" (the substance of 
two kinds in one person, the twofold state not confused but 
joined together in one person); '*duae substantix in Christojesu, 
divina et humana" (two substances in Christ Jesus, divine and 
human); "salva est ut^iusque proprietas substantias in Christo 
Jesu" (the property of each substance in Christ Jesus is not 
interfered with). ' He thus laid the foundation for the formally 
similar treatment of both problems, and created the terminology 
which was accepted by the East after more than two hundred 
years. Had he the same interest in the Christological problem 
as the later 1. astern theologians had? Was the deification of 
humanity a matter of importance to him? By no means. .Viid 
what philosophy did lie make use of? Well, no philosophy at 
all; on the contrary, /le used the method of legal fictions. By 
the aid of the distinction current arnuiij^ jurists between "sub- 
stance" and "person" he with great facility explained and 
securely established as against the Monarchians both the ancient 
ecclesiastical and, par excellence, Western formula, "Christus 
deus et homo", and also the formula, "pater, filius et spiritus 
sanctus — unus deus." Substance — for Tertullian never uses the 
word "nature" — is in the lanefuage of the jurists not anything 
personal, but rather corresponds to "property" in the sense of 
possession, or to the essence as distinguished from the manifesta- 
tion or "status"; the person again is not in itself anything 

> See Vol. II., 280 ff. And above, p. lai. 
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substantial, but the subject or individual as capable of entering 
into legal relations and possessing property, who can quite well 
possess different substances, just as on the other hand it is 
possible for one substance to be in the possession of several 
persons. TertuUian introduced these l^al terms into theology. 
That this is what they were in his use of them, and not 
philosophical terms, is shewn by the words themselves, shewn 
too by the application made of them and by the utter disregard of 
the difficulty which their application must necessarily create for 
every philosophical thinker. And it was these legal fictions 
which the East had to accept as philosophy, theology, or 
change into philosophy! This became the basis of the "philo- 
sophy of revelation. " (I) This was more than the boldest Neo- 
Platonic philosophy in its strangest intellectual phantasies had 
ever asked. No wonder that difficulties were made about accepting 
it> especially when, besides, it did not cover what was still the 
preponderating interest of the Faith, the interest in the deifica- 
tion of humanity. People always shrank from positing an ovs'i» 
Mni7rofT»Togf a substance without an hypostasis, because when 
used in reference to a living being it was simply absurd, and 
because the unity of the person of Christ, "salva utriusque 
substantia proprietate", gave no security for the unity of the 
Godhead and humanity. The jurist TertuUian, however, could 
manage quite well with person*' and substance**, as if the 
distinction between them were self-evident, because he did not 
here develop the logical results of the doctrine of redemption, 
but gave expression ^ to a matter of fact which was ostensibly 

^ The Westenss did die same after himj amid all the odd ideas that some of 
them produced they alway*; clung to the humana et divina substantia, to the filius 
dei et filius homiais, and this distiuction which had been supplied by the Creed, 
togedier with die unify of the person, becante for diem the rudder when it came 
to be a question of sailing Ihfough tiie stormy waves which had arisen in the 
East. See already Novatian, then Hilary. Ambrose, Augustin, T.eo T. and also the less 
important theologians. It is extremely characteristic that \ incoiilius (Comm. 17, 18) 
still uses not the designation two natures, but two substances, and as against Apol- 
linaris he finds the thesis perfeetiy sufficient ''that Girist had two substances, the 
one divine, the other human, the one from the Father, the other from His Mother.'* 
Hilary very frequently employs the expressions "utraque nntura **. "persona": he 
•ilso writes de trin. IX. 14 : " utriusque naturae persona." In the Statuta ecclesiae 
autiqua" (Mansi III., p. 950} we have: ^'qui episcopus ordinandus est« antea exami> 
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contained in the Creed, and because he did not, properly 
speaking, indulge in philosophical speculation, but applied the 
artificial language of the jurists. If we accordingly perceive that 
many centuries afterwards, the philosophical-realistic method of 
handling the main problem was in Western scholasticism completely 
displaced by a formal-logical or legal method of treatment, there 
is nothing surprising in this; for the foundation ofsuch a method 
of handling die problem was in fact laid by TertuUian. 

Irenaeus had already clearly discerned and plainly expressed 
the thought of the most perfect union. The great Western theo- 
logians about the year 200 were further advanced in respect 
of Christology in consequence of the struggle with Gnosticism 
and Patripassianism, than the East was a hundred years later.* 
But what they had secured in the heat of battle did not possess 
even in the West itself any general validity ; while in the East 
the greatest uncertainty reigned, having been brought in by the 
** scientific " Christology of Origen. * It delayed or threw back 
the development, which had certainly begun in a strictly scientific 
form. Thus at the beginning of the Fourth Century the East had 
once more to take up the question entirely anew. If we are to 
estimate correctly what was finally accomplished, it must not 
be measured by the Gospel, but by the dead state of things 
wHch had prevailed a hundred years before. 



The assertion of Arius nnd his pupils that the Logos took 
only a human body gave the impulse to renewed consideration 
of the problem. Like Paul of Samosata the Lucianists would 
have nothing to do with two natures, but they taught the doc- 
trine of one half-divine nature which was characterised by 

netur... n incamationem divioam non in patre neque in spiritu s. factam, sed in 
filio tantum credat, ut qui ernt In divinitate dei patris filius, ipse fieret In homine 
hominis matris fUius, deus verus ex patre, homo verus ex matre, camem ex matri& 
^soeribus habens et animiim humanam radonaleni, simnl in eo anibse nainne, i,e^ 
deoa et homo, una persona, nnns filinsy uniis Christiw.** For details see below, 
t See VoL IL, p. 27$ ff. 

* Neverdieless he strongly emphasised the thought of the deification of the 
human nature. On the other hand it is possible to attribate to him a doctrine of 

two natures. 
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human feelings, limited knowledge and suffering.* Like Paul 
of Samosata they also found fault with tfae orthodox on the 
ground that their Christology led to the assumption of two. 
Sons of God or two natures; for these were still regarded as 
identical. The reply made by the orthodox at first to this 
charge lacked theological precision. Just because Athanasius 
was as much convinced of the necessity of the Incarnation (iv^xv- 
^pair^trtq) as of the unity of the personality of Christ as Redeemer, 
he did not put the doctrine in fixed formulae. On the one hand, 
as against Arius, he made a sharp distinction between what the 
God and what the man in Christ had done, in order to keep the 
Logos Omoousios free of everything human; on the other hand, 
however, lie wished the divine and human to be thought of as 
a perfect unity; for it is to a strictly uniform being that we 
owe uur salvation, the Word niaiic flesh, the Xoyoq dxp/.uiijsiq.'^ 

1 Most instructive in this connection is the otherwise interesting Creed of Eudox- 
ius of Constnntiuople (Caspari, Quellen IV., p. 176 ff.) : 'xifTt^ofisv it( 'iva, riv 
fi6vev iXifStvoVj 9§iv Koit naripx, rifv ii6v\tv ^vvn otytvviiTov tu^ Jhr^TOfXy <{r( nn$iv» 
irifiitv srl^vKtv iirma^finittiiai' »ai xSptw, riv vAfy, Mi^gfi^ ix r^Hfitat 

riv T«T«p«, x«t (Jtovoytvii fifv, KpetTTOva Ti?c fter' »utov xr/V«a)c, vpcarSrOKOv 

is, 'dTt t3 etatpsTov xxi TrfMn^rov Itti t<Bv Kritrfxircnv vapiuiHvToe, ovk evxv9fa- 
x^vavra, oiirt ykp il^vx*!^ atvitpuTsnvifv atve/Xti^sv, ih\x <^*P^ yiyovev^ 7v» ht» a-apKOi; 
rtSs i)tifA*ote Ac 9th lettpaetrwrArnmo^ Sf ^ $f(7y Xf^lV^^' ^ 9^ ^iCnt^ hni 
(t^ riAMtoi Xiv HvQpwof, «AA' «vTt 4>vx^t f ^^ttfiif fUk ri IfAov xecrif vMtfiv 

ioiivxTO' ' ATtoKpivi^r^uveev oitv, xui 6 xdcdifTc; ttul 6vtfTCC r& Kpttrrovi rcuruv @£m, 
Ttaiovi rt xeu dav^rov iTrituivx, tvveerau slveu ifiOov9-toQ. In the same way Euooniius, 
see Epiph. H. 69, 19, Aaoor. 33. 

* Curiously enough Athanasius throughout merely touched on the Chsblboilogf 
of Arius. Tie afterwards stated his views in greater detail in opposition to Apolli- 
naris, see At/.berger. Logoslehre d. h. Athan., p. 171 ff. In the "Orations against 
the Arians ' the dislinctiou between the divinity and humauiiy of Christ is brought 
prominently foiwanL The vadty is next secured again by means of the deceptive 
formula that the flesh of the Logos was just his own flesh, his humanity (Orat. 
III. 32 : "oStv T)J; (TxpKoi; x23-;^oi/<r>fc oLk y-v gxrci; TctvTtff 6 ^6yoi;- Six toVto yetp 
eujTOu ?\.$ytTai to %Moi) ; see aliso the particularly characteristic word liunroiviTKi 
used for the assumption of the flesh. In die case of Athanasius it may already be 
very denly seen that it was not reUgioos feding , but golely the biblical txa^tion 
fegarding: Chiist (His weakness and His capacity for beings affected inahuroanway^ 
which led him in the direction of the doctrine of the two natures. That ti'adUion 
was a serious stumbling-block. But Athanasius used neither the formula ^'■Mo 
4^0-M(" nor the other ^/z/oe (^ivn (See also Retiter, Ztschr. f. K^-Gesck VI., p. 1S4 f.) 
He speaks of divinity and hiimanit|r or of *iyot vid - So ftr as I know 
the focninla was brought into use by Apollinatis, whil^ so iar asl know, 
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The prolix amplifications of Hilary * were still more uncertain, 
so much so that there was some justification for the charge 
brought against orthodoxy by its opponents, that it led to 
a division of the Son of God from the Son of Man. But 
Athanasius had not reflected on this; in this connection too 
he had stated the mystery simply and forcibly, fi^uently 
in the words of Irenaeus. The Logos not only had a man, did 
not only dwell in a man, but was man. He united what was 
ours with Himsdf in order to give us what was His. The 
Logos is not, however^ thereby lowered, but on the contrary, the 
human is raised higher.* The question as to the extent of 
what was comprised in the human nature was one which 
Athanasius did not think out He preferred to speak of a 
natural union, an havtg ^t/ffoai, in Christ, but in this connection 
he uniformly disregarded the human personality. The /ree wiU 
was the category used, roughly speaking, at that period to 
express what is called in modem times "human personality". 
But Athanasius had not yet thought of this term in connection 
with Christ, because he had not learned anything from Origen. 
In all probability he found in foct no problem here, but, like 
Irenseus, a comforting mystery which could not be other than 

we first meet with the other^ the ivo ^vrtt^ ia Origen, and next in the mouths of 
the Ari«u who reproftched the orlihoclox with didr use of it — with the exception 
of a dottbtful fngment of Melito, where^ moreover, we h^ve S^o ov«r£tu. The Cap- 

padocians were the first to mnke use of the expression again in attacking Apollinaris, 
inasmuch as they made a sliarp distinctiou between '"two natures" and "two 
Sons". Owing to its use by the Cappaductaiis the formula of "two natures" had 
almost already become ordiodoK and had been regularly introduced into ecclesias- 
tical language, or, to put it otherwise, the tradition which had come down from 
Origen and the presence of which is scarcely anywhere noticeable in Athanasius 
himself, penetrated into tlie Church in connection with this matter also by means 
of the Cappadocians. Cyril himself accordingly employed the expression. Thus tiie 
problem raised by Renter, op. dt. 185 f., as to how it comes abont that Cjrril 
employs an Origenistic formula, which nevertheless is not to be found in Atiuna- 
sius, is solved. We have to remember that there was a revival of Origenism in 
consequence of the theological work of the Cappadocians. For the rest " ivo 
<f>v(rsii ** as disdDguidied irom *^ duo sabstaottte " is to be r^;arded as a realistic 
speculative formula. 

* See especially lib. X. de trinit., Domer I., pp, T037— 1071. 

- See the collection of passages referring to the matter in Dorner I., pp. 948 — 
955. The Arian doctrine of the a-Sfxa 'x'^vxov of Christ had akeady been combated 
by Eustathius, see Domer, op. cit. 966 — 969. 
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it was. He did not see that the mind must neccssarih go 
astray on this matter either in the direction of the Gnostic 
doctrine of two natures or in that of the doctrine ot unity, in 
■ the sense in which it was held by V'alcntiniaii, the doctrine of a 
lica\ ealy humanity, or in the sense in which it was held by 
vXni s. He believed that the doctrine of one composite being 
Avould serve his purpose which in an) <;iven case allowed of 
the distinction being made between what belonged to the 
■divinity and what belonged to the humanity respectively. 
Neither did the ^^reat theologian who attached himself to 
Athanasius — namely, Marcellus — perceive yet the full difficulty of 
the problem. His energetic and practical theology could, how- 
ever, only bring him nearer to the doctrine of a complete 
unity. The Logos is the Ego of the Personality of Christ; 
the nature which serves as an organ for the incarnate Logos 
and gives outward expression to his self-manifestation, is im- 
personal. The Logos is the evkpyeix '^px<7rix.'/i, the divine energy ; 
the body is the matter which is mo^'ed by it, which is trans- 
formed into a perfect instrument for the Logos. Marcellus was 
still further than Athanasius from assuming the existen t; of 
two separate, independent natures. He does indeed incident- 
ally attack the Arian idea of the unity and he also employs 
the expression connection, for the union of the Logos 

with humanity, but at bottom he sees at every point in the 
incarnate God-Logos a perfect unity.' He thus thought about 
the matter as the great Christologist did after him, who first 
felt the difficulty of the problem and created a formula which 
■did not harm Greek religious feeling, but rather gave it a secure 
basis, and which in doing this nevertheless left unnoticed an 
element of tradition which was indeed concealed, but was not 
to be rooted out. 

Apolhnaris of Laodicea' whose divine teachers were Pytha* 
goras, Plato» and Aristotle, who had learned from Athanasius, 

5 See Dorner T., p. 871 ff. ; Zahn, Marcell., pp. 155 — 165. 

3 Draseke, Zeitfolge d. dogmat. Schriften des A, v. Laod. (Jahrb. f. protest. 
Theol., 1887, Part 4). The same author, Apoll. v. Laodicea, uebst einein Auhange, 
ApoUtnAiii Laod. quae sttpenunt dogmatica (Texte n. Unl|p«. z. AUcluistl. Litt. 
Oescfa. VI^ 3, 4) in addition Jtilicher in the G&tL Gel. Anz., 1893, No. 2, 
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whose theological method was the Aristotelian one, and who 
because of this had been strongly influenced by the Arian 
theology, the zealous and acute opponent of Origen and Por- 
phyry, the sober-minded exegete who preserved the most bril- 
liant traditions of the school of Antioch and had a reverence for 
the letter of Scripture, made it the task of his life to combat 
the Origenistic and Arian theologies, — ^their doctrine of the 
Trinity and tiieir Christology. Nemesius and Philostorgius have 
termed him the most impoAant theologfian of his age,' and 
that in fact he was. The most striking proof of his impor- 
tance is supplied by the fact that many of his works create 
the impression of having been written in later centuries, so 
energetically has he thought out the Christological problem 
and overtaken the coming generations. His syllogistic-dialectic 
and his exeei'etic method is akin to that of the later Antiochi- 
ans, and cuiiscqucntly the Fourth Century possessed in Mar- 
cellus, Kunomius, Apollmaris and the Antiochians a series of 
theologians, who, although not unacquainted with rit)tinus ami 
Origen, did not all the same adhere to the Origenistic, Neo-l'latoiiic 
speculative views, theologians who were united by their employ- 
ment of the same philosophico-theolot^ical method, but whO" 
nevertheless arrived at wholly different results. - 

1 According to Suidas, referring back to Philostorgius, Athanasius seemed A 
child aluugaide of Apollinaris, Basil, aud Gregory of Na^ianzu^. 

• The fullest account of the ApolUoariau Christology (after VValch) is that giveu 
by Domer I., p. 985 ff. (but cf. now Diiiselce). Since that account was'writte% 
however, thanks to the labours of Caspwri (Alte and neue Quellen z. Gesch. des- 
Taufsymbols, 1879) ^^^^ Draselve, .1 new and rich supply of nuiterial lia> been 
brought forward. These scholar; have shewn that the ApolHnarians have foisted 
(from alx>ut 400) writings by their master ou recognised authorities, such as C^regor. 
Thaun., Athanasitis, Felix of Rome, Jnlim of Rome, in order to accredit their 
theology. We still possess the greater part of these writings; see Caspari, Quellen, 
IV., p. 65 ff. (on the kxtx f^spoi; x/Vt/^i I>rn p1 c in the Ztschr. f. K. Gesch. Vol. 
VL, VII., VIIT., IX.; Jahrb. f. protest. TheoL, IX., X., XIII.; Ztschr f. wiss. Theol., 
XXVI., XXIX., XXX., collected together in the Monograph (Texte u. Unters. VU. 
3, 4 by Loofs, LeoDtins von Bycanz, p. 92 ff.). The sources for Apollinaris- 
previously known, the places where fragments are foundf are 1)eside<^ Epiph^ 
H. 77, Socrat., Sozona., the works of Athanasius (the genuineness of tlie \vork adv. 
ApoU. is disputed), of the Cappadociaos, of Theodore and Theodoret.; see ia 
addition the resolutions of Councils from 362 onwardS) libi, Script Vet. nova Coll. 
T. Vn. Spicil. X. 3 and catenas. Epipbanins treated Apollinaris in a friendly 
fashion, Athanasius conesponded with turn, the Cappndocians at first revered him 
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Apollinaris in combating Arius and his changeable Christ, 
XpicFTcq TfSTTToq, staitcd by allowing that the assumption that in 
Christ the God-Logos who was equal in substance with God united 
Himself with a physically perfect man, necessarily led to the idea 

of two Sons of God, one natural and one adopted. ' A perfect God 
and a pertcct man can never make a uniform being, ' and in this 
he was 111 agreement witli Paul of Samosata, Marcellus and the 
Arians. They constitute on the contrary a hybrid form, a 
fabulous Minotaur, a cross breed, etc. But if there is no such 
thing as a union between a perfect God and a perfect man, 
then, if these premises are vahd, the idea of the incarnation of 
God which is the whole point in question, disappears. And 
further the uachangeablencss and sinlessness of Christ disappears 
also, for changeableness and sin belong to the nature of the 
perfect man. We are, therefore, not to see in the Redeemer a 
perfect man, we are on the contrary to assume and believe 
that the Logos assumed human nature, namely, the animated 
7X0^, but that He Himself became the principle of self-conscious- 
ness and self-determination {7rv6V{Jt,ob) in this 7Xo^<i- hrecdom too 
is an attribute of the perfect man, but — this as against Origen — 
Christ cannot possibly have possessed this freedom; for the 
Godhead in Him would have destroyed it. God» however, 
destroys nothing He has created.^ 

Apollinaris sought to prove his doctrine out of the central 
convictions of Greek piety, and at the same time to establish 

and always held him in high respect, while the Arian theologians extolled him as 
their ablest opponent. Cf. on this Vincent., Common. 15 — 20, 

I Gregor. Aotir. 42. According to Apollinaris two knowing and williag beings 
could not possibly be united in one being. Here we can see Uie Andochita tradt- 
tioa whidi had come from Faul of Samosata : lit rikttm %¥ yimHeu iirttrmh 
(So ApoQinaris according to what poiports to be the woric of Athanasius agaiost 
him, I. 2 Migne. Vol. 26, p. IO96.) 

fXc a dirit (Draseke, Texte u. l/uters. VII- 3, 4, p. 388). 

* There ate dnee tli«es which ApoUioatis eveiywheie attacks, and from these 
we can eadly tmdeistand what hfa own dwology is. He wishes to disown (i) die 

view that there are two Sons, (2) the idea that Christ was an itvdpwos 'ivifo;^ the 
view he attributed to Marcellu'?, since heathens and Jews could also believe in a 
Christ of this kind, (3) the view that Christ was a free and therefore a changeable 
being. He accordingly directs his attach (i) against the Gaoti&e division of Christ 
and Jesoa, (s) agmnst Paul, Marcellus, and Phodnus, (3) against Origen and Arius. 
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it by Biblical and speculative arguments. In a lying age he 
stated it with tiie most refreshing candour. Everything that 
Christ had done for us God must have done, otherwise it has 
no saving power: "The death of a man does not abolish death " 
^—&f9p&fF0u ^^vxroq xotTxpyeT rh (^Jtvetrw. ' Everything that He 
did must be perfect else it avails us nodiing. There is here 
thus absolutely no room for a human ego. This would do away 
with the redemption. If it had been present in Htn^ then Paul 
of Samosata would be right, and Christ would be merely an 
inspired man, xv&pasTroq hhog; but such a being cannot g^ve us 
any help; for if he had not essentially united humanity with 
Himself how could we expect to be filled with the divine 
nature? Further, if he had been a man he would have been 
subject to weaknesses, but we require an unchangeable spirit 
who raises us above weaknesses." Therefore He must have 
assumed our nature in such a way that He made it the perfect 
organ of His Godhead and Himself became its uci/c — the human 
nature of Christ "is not moved separately" — cj zr^sJrxi }'^ix^ov- 
t:c^. But this is also the doctrine of Scripture. It says that the 
Logos became flesh, and by this is denoted tlic animated body, 
not the It docs not say He assumed a man but that " He 
was found as a man" — ccs xv^puTOi;. It teaches that He appeared 
in the likeness of sinful flesh— ofioiufjixri <ra.pxhc xpcxprlxg, and 
was in the likeness or according to the likeness of men — h 
o(jLOi^(ji,xri xv&puTTccv or /.x^" ofiolcc^iv. It shews finally that there 
was in Him the most perfect unity of the human and the divine, 
so that it says of the humanity what holds good of the divinity 
and vice versa ; God was born and died, and so on. At the same 
time, however, the Godhead is not to be thought of as capable of 
suffering. Owing to the intimate union with the ffJip^ which was 

' Autir. 51. 

' Athan. adv. ApoU. I. 2: Utov re>.eio; 'xvipuTrof, ixtl xizxpria. It is just from 
the vov( that sin springs. In addition Aiitir. 40, 51 ; 'H vctp^ Ufiro irptTTOv vo5, 

i0ixa-Ttt( ixvT& ... Ou iCvecTcu vu^ftw rdv nivfiov 6 'ix\>^foi->e9ii fjtiv firv >ui rf xon$ 
rSjv ivdpttTTctv <piopSi vxexei'izivo^. We must accordingly seriously accept the thought 
that in Christ the Godhead was not a force, but rd vxoKtt'iiivov. Antir. 39 : Ow 
a«t'(sTeu TO ivdftixivov yivoq St* ivakn^/iui voG mh SAOtf iv^^wTov, iAAik icfov" 
vmpnh' ApoUinaris was consdous that he was the first topeiodvewhatflke 
incarnation of God meant. 
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wholly and entirely its <Txp^^ it shared in a complete fashion in 
the suffering, and the efficacy of redemption consists only in 
the fact that it did so share in it. And conversely the dxp^ is 
entirely taken up into the nature of the Logos. " The flesh 
therefore is divine, because it is united with God, and it indeed 
saves" — deixi} ccpx trxp^, on 0fy <ruvii(p&>f xx) xurvi fzh tru^st.^ 
Starting from this Apollinaris attempted to give his doctrine a 
speculative basis. This also rests on Scripture passages, but at 
the same time it refers back to a peculiar metaphysic. The 
attempt indeed to reach it was made long before his day, and 
it is uncertain how far he himself followed it out, since those 
who tell us about it had here an occasion for special pleading. 
Apollinaris starts from the Scriptural statement that Christ is 
the heavenly man, the second spiritual, heavenly Adam. (See 
also John III. 13.) Close upon this idea he, like Marcellus, puts 
in the more general idea of Aristotle that the divine is always 
related to the human as the moving to the moved. ^ As such 

1 ApQliioBiis assumes the existence in Christ of what is indeed a composite 
nature, but which is nevertheless a nature possessing oneness. The ft/x i^Ca-ii; toS 

2.6yov vsvetpKWfMivif is his formi'la (see the letter to the Emperor Jovian in Hahn, 
Symbole 2, § 120: e/zo/oycv^f v . . . eh iCo <pv<rsi^ rh 'het vi6v, fitav irpofKvviiTtiv 

j(VMVf«^y icfrjk r^c tf'A^Jcdf edtr^ ftt^ r^rtttwif^n.) He, besides, exiiressly teadies 
that the rapKuSeU oCk ivrtv 'drspoi ^*fk rdv «lriW|uar«v; he demands a perfect 

AvTifxe^hrari^ rSv ivs/idTuv and he here reasons again mainly from the standpoint 
•of Greek religious feeling : " AAAif^ H»i it?LXtn ourtat nt»y eJveu xeti rifv avr^v -Kpov- 
»6viirt» HiiuTw, TwriwTtv waofnO timi r9$4iimT9f^ 0r«O jui2 M^Aww, M/« if 
Tfwit6ini«'ti ToS Xptrr96t ntd tua-k rsffre h r{l M Mfutn vo$trm etd$ neit iMfttrtt, 
OuK etpx ^AAif Kai ^tAAif olvfa Ofd^ xai MpvTOi' «AAik fifa tutrk tr^vtt^tv 9§oS 
iTfOC <T&iJ.x ivSpcovtvoy. or: xivvarov tcv avrbv xat vpOTxvmtTiv iecvrbv tidevm xxt 
'Aouvarcv ccpx rov ai/rdv thsct &e6v re kcu ikviftnrov dAoxAtffov, «AA' iv fj.ov6rtfTt 
^vyKfirov (^V9tm^ iwJtdf^ neapwifiivm^ see stillotherpossa^inDomerl., p. 999^. 
The iksh must therefore be adored also; for it constitutes an inseparable part of the ane 
substance : ^^p% tqO Kvp/ov wpovtrnvgirM K»ii 'iv irri xpdc-tinrov imci ifv ^Afov fur* tdtreS. 

' Mai VIL, p. 70 (the letter of the ApolUnariau Julian) : 'E>c xrvjfroC x«< «jmvi»tow, 
ivgpyffTiKoC re xxi xxd^frixev, rov Xfia-Tov that nietv ouirixv kxi ^ivtv vvvderov, ivi 
Tt xxi fiOvM Ktvovi^iviiv 6fAiifiXTi- xa* ftiSL ivtpye/a rec re havfictrx 7ti7eoin*svau xau 

Harm^mrio-etQ fivirr^ptov ; see also 1. c, p. 301, where Apollinaris hinseLf has 

developed the thought of the one beinj^ (Vv ^iScv) compofied of the ruling movingprin- 
ciple of activity, and the vSitx^ the passive principle : vkps;, &eou akp^ ytfoi^evtij^f^lfTt 
purk rmOrm trmnHiva tU ftlen ^»v. P. 73 : Olitnta itxt'ptrit roV Myoy nmt r9« 
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they stand opposed. This relation first reached perfect outward 
embodiment and manifestation in the word made flesh, the 
?Jyog vxpKu&elc. But the Logos as "the mover" was from all 
eternity destined to become the XcVc? Totpxuhii;. He has always 
been in mysterious fashion "mind incarnate" — vov^ hjxfKQ;^ and 
"spirit made flesh" — 7rveu/^x 7xp'/,cc^h. Therefore He could be 
and had to be the Aoyoi; a-xp}coi}hU, the Logos made flesh. He 
certainly did not bring His flesh witli Him from lieaxen, but 
He is nevertheless the ''lieavenlv ni;m"; because it w is intended 
that He should become flesh, iiis flesh is consubstantial with His- 
GudlieaJ ; His Godhead comprised within it the future moment 
of the incarnation from all eternity, because only thus was it 
destined to be in the most perfect way the authoritative prin- 
ciple, the j^^f asv/xi;/, of the creature. And just for this reason 
the historical incarnation which cannot be denied, is the direct 
opposite of anything like the accidental and arbitrary inspiration 
of a man. It is the realisation of an idea which always had its 
reality in the essence of the Logos, the heavenly man, the 
mediator {[xs^cry^c) between God and humanity. After the 
incarnation too everything in this heavenly man is divine ; for 
death could be overcome only if it was God who suffered and 
died. The human is purely the passive element only, the organ 
of the Godhead and the object of redemption.' 

' .Apollinaris has not himself i)ut in words those furthest reaches of hh specu- 
lations in any of the numerous confessional formulx of his which we possess. (.See^ 
e.^t^ tlie two Confessions in the Kecrec fiifOi xtrrit.) Much, loo^ of what is said by 
Qrtgaty in his letters to Kledonios and by Gregory of Nysia in Uie Antir. may be 
exaggerated, but as regards the main point Apollinaris's own wofds prove fhat he really 
went the length of attributing the moment of the o-ip^ in some form or other to 
die Logos in the pre-temporal existence. He conceived of the nature of the Logos 
as that of the mediator; it was only by so conceiving of it that the fita ^vrtQ 
ooatd get justice done to it, and he accordingly does not hesitate to take something 
from the Godhead itself, without detrimokt to its homousia. The essential charac- 
teristic of the "jrvtOfix which the Logos is, consists in this, that it includes the idea 
of the mediator, i.e.^ the type of humanity. In this sense he could say: ^ ^e/* 
v&pKuvit ou Tifv ipxHv rHi vatf^hw fc;c«v (Antir. 15), or (c. 13), %fo'v'K»fX** 
i IMpmm^ Xpt9r4t» »i% tS« Mpw Ifyrsc Mp* mbriv rtS mt^funvc, rtOr' 1f«-r< roff 
GtoO, <IaA' ToV Kvpiov £v t!5 toV SixvipuTov ^uvst 6it'ov xvf6fj.xT0(i The 
Logos was already vn?.n lif fnrf Tie npriprxrf<l on earth, since the statement hohlh; 
good : etuTtfv reu vlau dsornrx «^ »fX^i avitfuzav shxf. This conception, however, 
which was not meant to take from the historical fret of the incarnation, but was 
intended, on the contrary, to make its reality certain, now led him fvrtfam to the 
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This doctrine^ estimated by the presuppositions and aims of 
the Greek conception of Christianity as religion^ is complete. 
Apollinaris set forth in a way that cannot be surpassed, 
energetically developed and in numerous works untiringly 
repeated, with the pathos of the most genuine conviction, 
what at heart all pious Greeks believed and acknowledged. 
Every correction made on his Christology calls in question 
the basis or at least the vitality of Greek piety. Only this 
perfect unity of the person guarantees the redemption of the 
human race and its acquiring of a divine life. Oh new 
creation and wondrous mingling. God and llesh produced 
one nature ! " (w '/.xiv^ xr/V/^ y.xi fjcl^tc d^T-rrsTix. ^slc xx) txs^ 
//,ixv xiTszsASTx-j Ci/xj7i-j !) All else in the Redeemer is non-exist- 
ent for £ciith. i he assumption of a human separate personality 

idea that iieit1i«r is die Godhead present in the Logos, in its totality: «&lrfi/« 

As the middle colour between black and white has not merely the white in it ia 
an imperfect way, but also the black, as spring is half winter and half summer, 
as ^e mule is neither wholly horse nor wholly ass, so the mixture of divinity and 
humanity in the Lo^, at least in the Logps as appearing on the earth, is of 
snch a kind that neither element is entirely perfect : oi/re 'dvdpcoTOi VhoQ oVts &s6i. 
How far the doctrine of ApoUinari? did actually lead to this conclusion— and we 
have here a clear example of the imperfect way in which the Homousia was under- 
stood araoogit the neo-orthodox of the Hast; haw far his opponents, inchidingnot 
only die Gcegories, bat also Theodoret, H. F. IV. 8, werejastified in asserting that 
his Trinity was composed of a great, a greater, and a greatest : how far lie made 
use of the old traditional image of the sun and the sunbeam in order to Iniild up 
on the basis of the Homousia a graduated i nnity, are points which still require 
to be thoroughly investigated in the light of the new material we now possess. 
Bat if his Christ actually was the middle being Us opponents represent it to have 
been, one can only be astonished to observe how in tlie case of Apollinaris 
speculation regarding Christ has returned to the point it started from. For this Christ 
is actually the Pauliue Christ, the lieavenly spiritual being (cv fiop^^ 0eov), who 
assnmed the body, i.e., the fledi, neither i nor man, bat at God and as a man, 
who is nevertheless the mediator or reconciler between God and man because being 
without sin Tie has done away with sin and death in His body and consequently 
for humanity generally — the second Adam, the heavenly man. It cannot be doubted 
either but that Apollinaris formed his views chiefly on the New Testament; for 
he was above all an ex^nete-^though unfortunately what is his in tlie numerous 
collections of passxiges, in those of Cramer pre-eminently, has up till now not been 
ascertainetl nor has any test been apjilied to fuirl out what belongs to him — and 
he endeavoured to be true to the words of the Bible without applying the allegorical 
method of Origen, as his notable adherence to the primitive Christian eschatology, 
the reign of a thousand years, proves. 
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in Christ does away with His power as Redeemer. Thousands 
before ApoUinaris felt this and had a vague idea of its truth. 
He alone understood and preached it. He did not juggle with 
what was a matter of indifference to Faith or dangerous to Faith» 
but did away with it.* 

But he perceived at the same time that that separate person- 
ality is present whenever a human vdO« is attributed to Christ 
This decided the matter so far as he was concerned. Christ 
possessed no human v^S^. He was honest enough not to say 
anything more about the perfect humanity of Christ, but openly 
avowed that Christ was not a complete man.* The fact that 
Apollinaris, when called on to decide between the interests of 
the Faith and the claims of tradition, unhesitatingly decided in 
favour of the former, is fitted to call forth our admiration, and 
is a clear proof of the great bishop's piety and love of truth. 

But the very frankness of his language reminded the Church 
that the Gospel and partly tradition also demand a complete 
human nature for Clirist. Even before the appearance of 
ApoUinaris the conflict with Arius had, from about the year 
351* taken a turn which made it as necessary to emphasise the 
complete human nature of the incarnate one as to reject the 

' The confessional formulce of Apollinnris and his pupils emphasised as a rule 
ouly the homousia of the Logos, tlie assumption of tksh from Mary and the perfect 
unity (^y Xf^ffUTTcv xeci fx,i'av rifv vfoa-xuvtifiv tou Myov Koti 7-*)$ o^aipKOt). The some- 
what long creed in the x. ft, wirrti is the most instructive, see Caspari IV., p. 18, 
there too. ]>. 20, will be found the shorter one, and atp. 24thatof the ApoUinariaii 
Jobius. In the hitter we have: Ofxchcyu rov xvpiov 'lifV'evv Xfio'rov, eiiuvoi fi.iv 

imur^ thm Bth nmi UvSftnrcvj 'iva km rdv ovr^v, CKtvrartv titetv g-^vttvw xm 
9p^Nmn* %¥ J^iMiptTov^ fuvlnvw Off im^ MpAwvt^ ttaH vwtiatrw it\iftiiti*m 

Ttninetra rS XfTontKon, 6fioovaiov &t& xatrk r^v $k riie irarptK^i eurictq vTapxovvKV 

otuTui o-dfKX, VfovKvvoviievov ii km io^a^BiASvov fiSTk r^f iitati vapKOc oti xux^^ 
Mfilv ysyov$v A^Tfuftt Ijc hutJeroo *mi Konmtfm irfif rhf Mihmrov iiKpui ykp iivm- 

ioCXcv, oh xTta-ToS vpo^atvov^ ^AA' avroC to€ &fov ?.6yov, roC StifjUovpyoS, rov 

6(JL00V7i0V TOVTiTTlV T>f ivUfJl^Tli} olm'x TOV XppVtTOV fTXTfSli. It IS djfficult 

to say whether the long Creed printed by Caspari, p. 163 f., and which in its 
fonda^ism bens a resemblance to lint Atbaoasian, is Apollinariaa or Monophystte. 

- ApoUinaris did not deny the homousia of Christ with humanity, but he oonoeived 

of it as a likeness in nature = d/Ko/affut. The later Apolliuarians even emphansed 
the homousia, but they vere thinking of a body and the ^vxfi vapiuiBk* 
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thought of a transfonnation of the Logos into flesh or of a 
depotentiation. The Christological question became involved 
with the Trinitarian, and the latter was illustrated by the aid 
of the former. The full humanity was supposed to prove the 
full Godhead ex imaicgia\ it had been reached in the struggle 
agamst Gnosb, and it was required in order to explain the 
Gospel accounts which otherwise cast a shadow on the Godhead 
of the Redeemer. Accordingly the complete humanity of Christ 
was first expressly asserted at the Council of Alexandria in 
362 and» in fact, in opposition^ to the views of Apollinaris.^ 
The great literary activity of the bishop who was equally dis- 
tinguished as exegete and apologist and as a systematic theo- 
logian, and who gathered around him a band of enthusiastic 
pupils, falls within the sixties.* With the beginning of the 
seventieth year of the century the Cappadodans came forward 
in opposition to their old master, shewed now their unconcealed 

> See Draseke, Texte und Unters. VIII. 3. 4., p. 28 f. 

2 Athan.. Tuni. ad. Antioch. 7. He '-r-st i-stnMishes the truth that the Word of 
Gofl did not come in Christ to a holy man as it came to the prophets, on the 
contrary : eivroi 6 /^iyoQ rkf^ iysiuro, xat iv fiop^^ 9toS vxafX^^ 'iAo^c iovhou 

TtAtitti KOti 6?t.0K\*ipuq TO xvSfuiTnvov 7£vo; $fjn4tfouiJ.fwov xto T^f ifUtfrUlf iy 
ecvTM xett ^uoTToioi/fisvov sk tSv veapSiv tlvuysTXi «]<; riiv ^xvi^.ei'xv roav ovpxvSsv. 
Then it is further said : &nof^6yovv ykp km toGto, Uti ov a-Hfiai ix^vxov ot/i' otvxiv- 
6t)Tov ^9* iMMTOv tlxfv 6 truTilip, elSi ykp oJ6» rs ^v, toS Kvptov St' iiiiSi MfAtnv 
ytvofuvtv^ JM11TM dkm ri 9'Sfi» mtnr^t ^ttSi TttfietTO^ f*6MfVt JkMA tutt 
avr^ A^yo) a-UTtfpfei yiyovtv. Finally, however, the identic of the Son of God 
and the Son of man is strongly emphasised. Tt was the sanve ])erson who asked 
about Lazarus and who raised him from the dead. He asked dvUpuTrtvufy He raised 
from the dead toictfc* 

* Tn the way in whidi it l^t firmly together, in its venentiom for the master, 
in its activity and vivacity and finally in the efforts made by the members of it 

to carr)' their point in the Church, the school of ApoHinaris remind'; us of the 
school of Liii-inn. Like the latter it was chiefly an exegetical school, and at tlie same 
time like it 11 was a school for tlieologico-pliilosophical metliod after tlie manner of the 
Aristotdian dialectic. Sndi conditions always give rise to a peculiar ano^mceand 
to a conhdeot feeling of superiority to everybody else. '-It was our father Apol- 
Hnaris who first and who alone uttered and put in a clear lij^dit the mystery which 
had been hidden from all — namely, that Christ became one being out of the moving 
and the immovable": it is thus that one Apollinarian writes to another and in so 
doing shews diat die real interest of the adiool was in the mediodical and the formal. 
The fact thai afterwards falsification was carried to sach an extraordinary- extent in 
the school is a sign that the Epigoni aapired to secure power at all costs. 
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indignation and sought to cast suspicion on his doctrine of the 
Trinity also. Apollinaris accordingly retorted by treating them 
as they treated him. How &r Athanasius himself was mixed 
up with the controversy is a point which is still uncertain. 
Apollinaris separated from the Church about the year 375. 
Soon alter he consecrated Vitalius bishop of Antioch. ' It was 
the West led by Bishop Damasus which hastened to the assist- 
ance of the orthodoxy of the East held in fetters under Valens, 
and which at the Roman Council of 377 condemned Apollinarian- 
ism.* It could do this with a good conscience since it had 
always understood the **iilius hominis** in the theds in the full 
extent of the term and had had no difficulties about the unity. 
Basil had been the denouncer of the Apollinarian heresy (Ep. 263]. 
The Council of Antioch of 379 sided wiUi the Romans, and that held 
at Constantinople in 381 in its first canon expressly condemned 
the heresy of the ApoUinarians. The anathemas of Damasus 
which belong perhaps to the year 381, condemn (No. 7) "those 
who say that the Word of God dwelt in human flesh in place 
of the rational and intellectual soul of man, since the Son Him- 
self is the Word of God and was not in His body in place of 
a rational and intellectual soul» but assumed and saved our 
soul, a rational and intellectual soul without sin," (*'eos, 
qui pro hominis anima rationabili et intelligibili dicunt dei verbum 
in humana came versatum, quum ipse filius sit verbum dei et 
non pro anima rationabili et intelligibili in suo corpore fuerit, 
sed nostram id est rationabilem et intelligibiiem sine peccato 
animam susceperit atque salvaverit."* Before this those are 
condemned on the other hand *'who assert the existence of 
two sons, one before time and another after the assumption of 
flesh irom the Virgin" — *'qui duos fiHos asserunt, unum ante 
saecula et alterum post assumptionem carnis exvirgine." — ^With 
all the zeal of a fanatic who had nevertheless not made the 
matter his own, Damasus, under the guidance of Jerome, soon 

^ Sozom. H. £. VI. 25 ; Epiph. H. 67. 21, 23 — 25 j Gregor. Naz., ep. ad 
Oedon. 11. 2; Basil, ep. 265, 2* On Mm see DrSseke, Ges. patrist. Abtuuidl. 
(1889)^ p. 78 IT. 

* See the fragment ^Wad sane miramur", Rade, p. 113 Mansi IILf p. 461; 

see also the fragment "Ea gratia", Mansi llLf p« 46(X 
^ See Habn, op. cit., p. 200. 
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after the year 582, once more took up the question and warned 
the Church against the doctrine of ApoUinaris and his ptti»l 
Timothy: ''Christ the Son of God by His passion brought tibie 
most . complete redemption to the human race in order to free 
from all sin the whole man who lies in sin. If therefore any- 
one says something was wanting either in the humanity or 
^divinity of Christ, he is filled with the spirit of the devil and 
proves himself to be a son of helL' Why therefore do you 
once more demand of me the condemnation of Timothy? He 
has already been deposed here by the sentence of the Apostolic 
•chair. Bishop Peter of Alexandria being also present at the 
time, together with his teacher Apollinaris, and must await on 
the day of judgment the chastisement and punishment due to 
his sin."* ApoUinaris was condemned. One after another the 
representatives of the non-Alexandrian theology, Paul, Marcellus, 
Photinus, Apollinaris were cut off from the Qiurch. The Anti- 
ochians will follow them, but the turn of Origen and his pupils is 
also to come ; the Cappadocians only will be saved *' so as by fire." 

The homousia or the identity in nature, — ^for both words were 
used, — of the humanity of the Redeemer and humanity, was thus 
acknowledged. And as a matter of fact many and important 
arguments could be alleged in support of it. One has to make 
-use of the most desperate exegesis in order to banish it from 
the Synoptics. And further Christ redeemed only what He 
assumed; if He did not assume a human soul then the latter 
has not been redeemed, and this appeared a very obvious 
argument. 1' iiially, it was only by the assumption of the complete- 
ness of the human natui e in Christ tliat I lis divmily seemed to 
be secured against sinking down into tlie region of iiuman 
feelings and suffering. But what signified these advantages if 
the unity was insecure ? And Apollinaris was perfectly right : it 
was insecure. His opponents, the Ca])padocians, might indeed 
be able to refute him as regards separate points,^ but they 

1 See die fngmeDt ^'lUnd sane miramiir": "If an imperfect man was assumed 
-then the gift of God is imperfect, because &e whole man hasnotbeenfedeemed." 

* Theodoiet, H. E. V. 10. 

* See several letters of Basil, the two letters of Gregory of Naaansns to Kledontns 
«nd his ep. ad. Nectar, sire OnU. 46, also the AntLnliet. of Gregory of Nyssa and 
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could not escape from the reproach he brought against them, 
that they reduced the doctrine to the idea of an inspired nian. 
In proportion, however, as they sought to escape it, their asser- 
tion of the completeness of the human nature in Christ became- 
a mere assertion. Their long-winded, obscure, and hazy deductions 
made in truth a miserable appearance alongside of the unambi* 
guous, coherent, and frank avowals of their opponent. There are 
two natures,' but yet there is only one; there are not two Sons, 
but the divinity effects one thing, the humanity another ; Christ 
possessed human freedom, and nevertheless He acted within the 
limits of divine necessity. On the other hand, the whole positioa 
of the later Monoph3rsites, thought out to all its conceivable 
conclusions, is already to be found in ApoUinaris; but his 
opponents had not yet at their command a fixed terminology 
whereby to preserve the contradiction and to protect it against 
disintegration. At bottom their views were the same as those 
of ApoUinaris, they did not think of two strictiy separate 
natures ; but they were unwilling to give up the perfect human 
nature, and they had learned too much from Origen to sacrifice 
the thought of fireedom to the constitution of the Grod-man.^ 

his work ad TheopbiL They enter upon an examinatiou of the Scripture proofs of 
Apollinarb and idio of Ins aigtunent diat the Logps conld not have usamed a. 
rationa], free nature, since in this case he must necessarily have destroyed fieedom, 

which is not, however, the Creator's way of doing : ^dopx rov uurs^ovctov ^uou to 
fjiit flvxt avTf^oviTiov otf ^ielperxs ol >, ^^vaic, vtto toC votijarxvroq alriiv ovk iipcc 
ivovrau 6 av&puxoQ Oefi (Antinh. 45). Gregory's remarks on this are extremely 
weak. The only striking thing is to be found in die detailed arguments in which 
it is shewn that the picture of the Ciurlst of the Gospels includes a human soul; 
for it was neither the God-Logos nor the irrational flesh which was sad, which 
trembled, feared, etc.. hut the human spirit: see also Athan. c. ApoU, T., 16 — 18. 

1 The definite formula '■'^vo ^uvsis*' without some qualifying clause is rarely 
met with in the East before the time of the great Antiochiaus, though it is other- 
. wise in the WesL But aipresnons sudi as that of Eusebius, H. E.1. 2, i, are, how* 
ever, frequent: AtrvfiS tvT9f toC tucr' avriv rpd^ov, xtu rcC juev iruficcroi sotK^ro^ 
y.S'px?^?', ^ (?)e5? stivos7txi, toS Tca-l Txpx^2ch},o[xtvev, y rov iv fffitv xvipaiTov 
e/tto<o7raS»f t^c »)ft<5v eevr&v 'iveKSv uveSv vurttptuQ^ ysvotr' iiv iiiityj etc. The Arian 
theologians always reproached the orthodox with teaching the doctrine of d^o ^i/0-«C* 

3 It is unnecessary to give any summary of the numerous different forms in 
which the Oippadocians set fordi their view as against ApoUinaris (see Ullmann, 

Gregor. v. Naz., p. 276 AT.: Dorner I., pp. 1035 f., 1075 f.; Schwane II., pp. 366— 
390), for what they wish and do not get at — the unity, namely — is obvious, while their 
terminology on the other hand is sUU uncertain. At this time expressions and 
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Probably an historical and biblical element had a share in 
turning them against Apollinaris, the thought of the man Jesus 
as he is presented in the Gospels, this, however, not as some- 
thing which had a well*understood religious value, but as a 
part of the tradition of the schools and as a relic of antiquity. 
None of the religious thoughts current at that time led to the 
idea of a "perfect man" with a free will, i,e., as an individual 

imci^es of the most varit 1 kind were in use {^vo (puTfic, Ho oua-icti- fiix ^VTtff 
crxfiuija-ii^ svjiv6puinia'i(y ^mvipuiTZOQ, svurtq oua-tuStHy 'ivaia-ti; (pvirixifj ivudii xecrk fCfT- 
wrim, r^yHfmvtit f^f» vwd^ta, furaurfyi, Siw/jn|r«9, the hmnanity of Christ was 
described as KaraarSraa-fia or xacfcaFiTOfffia, as vafify as oTicoc, as fi^driov^ as 'Spyavov. 
In the writings of the Cappadocian^ most of these terms are stili found side by >ide; 
the only idea which is definitely rejected is that of the change into flesh wlielher by 
kenosis or by actual transmutation. The unchangeable, the divinity^ remains un- 
■changeabla; it merely takes to itself what it did not possess. How die onlimlted 
united with the limited is just the point which is left obscure. We might imagine 
we were listening to a teacher of the period before Irenseus when w e hear Gregory 
of Nazianzus say that the unlimited dealt with us through the medium of the flesh 
as through a curtain, because we were not capable of enduring His pure Godhead 
(Orat. 39) 13, similarly Athanasius). He also teaches that Christ by assuming 
humanity did not become two out of one (masc), but out of two became ene (neut.). 
We can imagine it is Apollinaris who is speakings when he further declares lliat God 
is both, the one who assumes and what is assumed, and uses the word royKfetva 
in this connectiott (Orat. 37. 2, this word is frequently met in Me&odins). This 
thought is expressed in an almost strouger form in Orat. 38. 13 (see Orat. 29. 19): 
"Christ is one out of the two opposite things, out of flesh and spirit, of which 
the one neifies while the other was deified. & rtS? xxiviif izi^ewi;, & rJfc vxpceS6^ov 
xftt^eu^l ihe eternally existing comes into being, the uncreated is created, the 
unlimited limits itself, since— and now the thought takes an Origenistic turn — Che 
rational soul is die means whereby a union is bvomght about between the Godhead 
and the gross flesh.*' As if it were po«;?;iblc to f^top «;hort at this function of the 
human soul, as if the human soul did not include the free will regarding which 
Gregory here maintains a prudent silence. On the other hand, however, Gregory 
maintains in opposition to Apollinaris that ^ there are undoubtedly two natures, 
God and man; soul and body are also in Him, but there are nut two Sons or 
Gods, since there are not two men in one, because Paul speaks of an inner and 
an outer man" — this argument is specially weak since it is just the argument which 
Apollinaris could make use of. ''To put it in a word: He is one and again He 
is another, in so frtr as He is Saviour, but He is not one person and again another 
person — God forbid. For both exist in the union which has been accomplished 
since God is made human and man is made divine, or however it may be ex- 
pressed" (Ep. ad. Cledon. I.}. Gregory as a pupil of Origen sees no difficulty in 
putting two diffierent substances togedier into one. But neither does he follow the 
Chalcedonian Creed since with him it was not a question of a union of divinity 
and humanity in a third, hut a question of fusion, and this sjiite of the ova (pva-ii:;. 
In their struggle with Apollinaris the Cappadociaos nowhere intentionally arrived 

11 
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The idea that the human vcSis cannot have been saved if Christ 
did not assume it too, was one which they themselves could 
not honestly believe in» for they stripped His humanity of the 
principle of individuality and of more than that In Apollinaris,, 
on the contrary, it was really the sovereignty of faith which 
supplied him with his doctrine. He merely completed the work 
of Athanasius inasmuch as he added to it the Chnstology which 
was demanded by the Homousia of the Logos. They both made 
a supreme sacrifice to their faith in that they took from the 
complicated and contradictory tradition regarding Christ those 
elements only which were in harmony with the belief that He 
was the Redeemer from sin and death. They nct^lccted every- 
thing else: y.iyoz cf^ocvjiog iu 7Xfx,i, [(jl'ix (pvTis T:>6cr:^) — the co- 
sul istantial Logos in the flesh, (one composite nature) — was the 
watchword of Apollinaris. in the sense of a perfectly uniform 
being. This ApoUinarianism dressed in orthodox garb exercised 
the strongest possible influence upon Church doctrine in the 
Fifth Century. The Church, however, rejected this particular 

at the liue of thought followed by the scliool of Antioch :it a later timt;. though, 
what is very rare, a formula here and there has an Auttochian appearance. They 
are at bottom Mot>opliyi>ltes, although they were the first to make the OQlinous 
^two natures" of Origcn fit for duiscti use. It was only because they were com* 
peUed that they trouble themselves about the question of freedom in Christ, and 
the thought once occurred to (Gregory of Nys>a (Antir. 48) that Christ would not 
have possessed any apsrii if He had been without acvre^ouviov. What most strongly 
impressed the Christian world in general was certainly the view that Christ had to 
give His body as a ransom for our body, His soul for our soul, His spirit for our 
spirit. There was undoubtedly some real justification for this thought since Apol- 
linaris, or his pupils, seem to have carried their Paulinism so far (for so at lea->t 
it would appear from some uiidoubtedly uncertain indications in ilie work of 
Athan. adv. Apollo, sec. I., 2 sq., II. 1 1) as to assert that Christ had only done 
away with, die sin and death bdonf;ing to the flesh and thus renewed the fleshy 
but that the purification of the spirit was something which each individual h.ad to 
carry out for himself l)y the imitation of Christ on the basis of that [nirifu- atimi ; in 
this sense redemption was not yet perfect. ZatpKOg fxiv xaivoTuret Xp«rTo; kitihthitKract 
imI* ip»fttwf»t TtS a ^fttWOvTOi ht ^fc7v r^y iMuytfnfr« itk laffofrtfaic ^ ifutArtmf im2 
Jhrox^': T^t dfUifrUii SiMprrcc ixvr^ iinitiKvvrxi (I. 2) <nT^inototvet xas rip fufiiia'tt 
a-u^ea-dat tov( Turrtvovrui tuci ou t$ uvxuxivirei (II. 11). In opposition to this thesis, 
which probably really originated with Apollinaris since it is in harmony with the 
traditions of the school of Antioch| his opponents had certainly good reason for 
emphasising die full extent of the wwk of Christ if the whole structure of the faith 
of that time were not to be rendered insecure. Kenotic statements such as we meet 
with in Hilary are, so far as J know, not to be found in the writings of the Cappadodans. 
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form of unity and maintained the idea of '<tbe perfect man", 
<*the perfect humanity" in the unity. The Church knew what 
it wanted to do — to unite contradictions; there were not to be 
two sons, but two natures; not two natures, but one substance; 
though it certainly did not know how tiliis was to be conceived 
of. Nor did it know how the contradiction was to be expressed. 
But while it thus loaded its own faith witii a heavy burden 
and thereby weakened its power, by preserving the thought of 
the perfect humanity of Christ, it did an inestimable service 
to later generations. And there was further one good result 
which even those times got the benefit of. The Gnostic specu- 
lations regarding the heavenly origin of the ilesh of Christ, the 
transformation of God into a man, and such like, were now 
forbidden, or at least were rendered excessively difficult 
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THE DOCTRINE OF THE I'EKSOXAL UNION OF THE 
DIVINE AND HUMAN NATURES IN THE 
INCARNATE SON OF GOD. 



The course of theological development in ecclesiastical anti- 
quity may in some parts be compared to the windings of a 
descending spiral. Starting from any given point we seem to 
be always getting further away, and finally we come back to 
it iv^'d'm ; only we are a stage lower down. I hc great Trini- 
tan lu cuiUroversy of the Fourth Century has its starling point 
in the Christological doctrine of Paul of Samosata: Christ, the 
deified man inspired by the power of God and one with God 
in loving affection and in energy of will. Opposed to this 
doctrine was the belief that Christ is co-substantial with God, 
the Qf^G^-Juic^t who has become man. This article of faith 

established itself after Arianism and other middle doctrines had 
been rejected. But when in the course of the development 
both the perfect Godhead and the perfect humanity of Christ 
had been elevated to the rank of an article of faith, it looked 
as if the unity could be secured only by once more following 
the path taken by Paul of Samosata, by emphasising the spirit- 
ual and moral unity of God and man. This idea of the unity 
was indeed made more difficult now that the God in Christ had 
to be conceived of as a personal being, but any other unitj'' 
no longer offered itself to thinking people who were unwilling 
to !^ive up clear views on the subject. And it was still per- 
missible to hold this view of the unity ; for though the doctrine 
of Apollinaris had been repudiated, no fixed idea was thereby 
arrived at as to the nature of the union of the divine and the 
human. All the conceivable forms in which the conception of 
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the uaioD of fhe divine and the human might be put, were still 
at anyone's disposal, especially as no single term was yet in 
regular use. 

As it was the Antiochian ApolUnaris who worked out to its 
logical conclusion the doctrine of the Trinity as regards Christ- 
ology, so it was his compatriots who worked out to its logical 
conclusion the formula "perfect God and perfect man." This 
conclusion was indeed the opposite of the doctrine of Apollin- 
aris. He had shewn every clear thinker that it was impossible 
to carry out the idea of the incarnation without deducting some- 
thing from the essence of humanity, and that the incarnate one 
could have only one nature {fiiet ^u^i^). But if tiie human 
nature in the incarnate one was nevertheless to be complete, — 
and the Church maintained that it was,— then the conception of 
the incarnation would have to get a new form. And if piety 
should suffer in the process, well, there was and there still is 
a stronger interest than that of piety — namely, that of truth. 

§ I. TAe Nestorian Controversy^ 

I. The most zealous opponents of ApoUinaris were his com- 
patriots and scientific friends, the .\iitiochian theologians, dis- 
tinguished by methodical study of Scripture, sober thinking in 
inntation of Aristotle, and the strictest asceticism. They alone 
had during many decades worked out the Christological dogma 
in a scientific way iri opposition to Arius and ApoUinaris. 
Following the example of Diodorus of Tarsus, Theodorus of 
Mopsuestia treated it with the greatest fulness by making use 
of the philosophical theological fundamental conceptions which 
Paul of Sauiosata had already employed, and by turning to 
account the biblical results of the exegetical labours of the 
school of Antioch. The Antiochians based their position on 
the 'OfzoovTic: and did not wish either to interfere with the 
divme personality of the Logos. But at the same time they 
fully accepted the perfect humanity of Christ. The most impor- 
tant characteristic of perfect humanity is its freedom. The 
thought that Christ possessed a free will was the lode-star of 
their Christology. To this was added the other thought that 
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the nature of the Gocihead is absolutely unchangeable and 
incapable of suffering. Both of these thoughts have at least 
no concern with the belief in the real redemption of humanity 
from sin and death through the God-man. The Ckristokgy of 
the AntiifchiaHS was therefore not soteriologically determined; 
on the contrary, the realistic-soteriological elements were attached 
to it by way of supplement. ' 

In the view of the Antiochians it followed from the premises 
above mentioned, that Christ possessed, strictly speaking, two 
natures and that the supposition of a natural union i^vavtq 
0u(rt7ii^, hcajig xx^" vTrcrTtxriv) was prejudicial both to the humanity 
and the divinity of Christ, as the doctrines of Arius and Apol- 
linaris shewed. It was, on the contrary, necessary to maintain 
that the God-Logos assumed a perfect man of the race of David 
and united him with Himself. He dwelt {ivolxi^ri^) in the man 
Jesus from the time of the conception. This indwelling ' is to be 

• In respect of scteotihc method we may regard Paul of Samosata, Dorotheas, 
LttcUn, the Lueianbts such u Adas and Busebins of Nicomedia, Eosebius of 
Emesa, Thciidore of Heraklea, Eustaduas, Marcellus. Cyril of Jerusalem, Apollinftris, 
Diodorus, Theodore, Polychronius, Chrysostom. Theodoret, etc.. as forming a nni on 
of like-minded scholars as opposed to the school of Origen. Regarded in a theo- 
logical aspect their differences are manifold. Diodorus of Tarsus (-f- shortly 
before 394) and hts school oonstitttte a special giottp here. Diodorus ^the Mcetic 
who was pantshed in his body by the Olympian gods**, WAS the recognised head. 
His numeroMs works, of which oaly fragments are pre<?erved, are specified in the 
Diction, of Chr. Biogr. p. 836 scj. He was as prolific an apologist, controversialist, 
and dogmatist as be was an exegete. His most important pupils were Theodore 
of Mopsoesda 428) and Chrysostom. The former is the ty^S^ mpnsmlaAye 
of the whole tendency. Of the astounding mass of his works a good deal has been 
preserved. To what is printed in Migoe, T. 66, we have to add, above all, the edi- 
tion of his commentary on the Pauline letters by Swete, 2 vols., 18 S2j the fragments 
of the dogmatic works are given in the second voltime, pp. 289 — 339. Sachau 
edited, in 1869, Syrian fragments, with a Latin translation; in addition Bathgen in 
the Ztschr. f. Atlich. Wissensch, V., p. 53 ff.; MoUer, in Herzog's R.-Eacykl, XV. 2, 
p. 395 ff. ; Gurjew, Theodor von Mopsu., 1890 [Russian]. On the Aatiochian School 
Miiuscher (1811), Kihn (1866), Hergeurother (i866j. Specht, Theodor v. M. u. Theo- 
doret, 1871 ; Kihn, Theodor v. Mops. 1880. Glubokowslci has writtoi a very com< 
piehensive and thorough monograph on Theodoret in Russian (2 vols. 1890). 
Bertram, Thedoreti doctrina christologica. Hildesite, 1883. On Theodoret's brother, 
Polychronius, see Bardenhewer, 1 879. Chrysostom did not uke any part in the 
work of giving Christology a sharply outlined form. Theodoret taight the same 
doctrine as Theodove, Iwt finally capitulated. 

* Adiaaasios also used the word in a natncal way, de incam. 9. 
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conceived of according to the analogy of the indwelling of God 
in men generally. It Is not a snbstantial indwelling» not x«r* 
cvffkv, for this involves a transmutation or else limits the God- 
head. Nor is it any mere indwelling of ins|Mration, but a gracious 
indwelling, kxt» x^piv {mr" eu^0Ki»v)f f>., God out of grace and 
in accordance widi His own good pleasure has united Himself 
with die man Jesus in the way in which He unites Himself 
with every pious soul» only that in the case of Jesus the union 
was besides a perfect one in virtue of the perfection of his 
piety. It is to be thought of as a species of combination {mA- 
^eM)f or we may express it thus: God dwells in the man as in 
a temple.' The human nature, therefore, as nature remains purely 
unchanged, for grace leaves the nature as it is. This nature, 
then* like all human nature, was also a free selMeveloping 
nature. As man Jesus Christ had to pass through all the stages 
of moral growth as a free self-acting agent Over him and in 
him God did. undoubtedly always hold sway as a supporting 
power, but He did not interfere with the development of the 
character belonging to his human nature, which by indepen- 
dent action confirmed itself in the good. 

In accordance with this the union was only a relative one 
(hu<Tiq crx^TtKii) and was at the outset only relatively perfect, 2>., 
the God-Logos united Himself with the man Jesus as early as 
the time of his conception, forseeing of what sort he would be 
{xxTot Tvpoyvmw huFoUi Ttq loTtfi), but this union merely began, 
then in order to become a more intimate union at every stage 
of the human devdopment. * It consisted in the common feeling 
and eneigy of the two natures as well as in the common direc- 
tion given to the will ; it was therefore essentially a moral union. 
By means of it, however, there appeared at the close of the 
human development of Jesus and in virtue of the elevation 
which was granted to him as the reward of his perseverance, 

' Athanasius also employed this image, e.g.^ 1. c. c. 20. 

* It was always and from the first depeudeot on God's good pleasure in the virtue 
of the mask Jesus j for to Theodore the general proposition held good witljout any 
exoepdcm ^t God bestows grace solely in propoftion to the free exercise ol virtue. 
Grace is always reward ; see the large fragmeiit from the seventh book of the 
work xep) hxvifatT^iTtui; m Swete 11^ p. 393 sq. Theodore paid special attention 
to the baptism of Jesus also. 
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a subject or individual worthy of adoration, (I separate the 
natures, I unite the adoration : x^P^^^ '^^^ <pv7sic, ha ry\v Trpoj'- 
^vvy}7iy)- Still we must not speak of two sons or two lords, but,, 
on the contrary, we have to adore one person, whose unity, 
however, is not a substantial one, but zxrx x^P^'^- The formula 
of the distinctio?t of the 7iatnres and the wiity of the person 
is to be found i?t Theodore. But the unity of the person is the 
unity of names, of honour, of adoration. ' Since, however, each 
nature in Christ is at the same time person, it was here that 
the jiLcuiiar difficulty of the Antiochian Christolof'^y made its 
appearance. The union does not at bottom result in any unity 
of the person ; it is merely nominal. The Antiochians had two 
persons in Christ, a divine and a human (ovo 'jTro^rxvsig or 
•7rpi7X7rx). When, spite of this, they spoke of one, this was really 
a third, or rather, to put it more correctly, it was only in the 
combination [trvvxcpsioc), and indeed in the last resort it was only 
in the relation of believers to Jesus Christ that the latter 
appeared as a unity. 

It was in accordance with this that the conception of the 
Incarnation took its shape. Two natures are two subjects; for 
a subjectless or impersonal spiritual nature does not exist. 
Since accordingly one subject cannot become the other, for if 
it did it would either have to cease to exist itself or would, 
have to transform itself, it is also impossible that the Logos can 
have become man. It is only in appearance that He became 
something through the incarnation, through "becoming man"; 
in reality He assumes something in addition to what He had. 
Since the sphere of the unity is solely the will, the attributes^ 
experiences, and acts of the two natures are to be kept strictly 
apart. It was the man only who was born; it was he whc^ 
suffered, trembled, was afraid, died. To maintain that this could 
be said of God is both absurd and blasphemous. So too 
accordingly Mary is not to be called the mother of God, not 
at least in the proper sense of the term. ^ But the Christian 

> **l7nam offer venerationem.** 

^ Tlie designation dtordKOf was already quite current about 360. Instances of its 
use at aa earlier period may lie found in Pierius and Alexander of Alexandria; 
see accordingly Julian c. Christ., p. 276 E. 
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adoires Jesus Christ as the one Lord, because God has also 
raised to divine dignily Ihe man who in feeling was united with 
the Logos so as to form a unity. 

In accordance with this conception, though certainly tmnHs 
auiorihust the humanity in the person of Christ came again to 
the front as a humanity which experienced merely the effects 
produced by the divine Logos who remained in the background. 
Since the distinction between person and nature was not 
fundamental, was not made in a realistic way, that is, and since 
the possibility of the substantial union of two persons was denied 
as we can see already from the case of Paul of Samosata, since 
further, in opposition to Paul, the Godhead in Christ was 
recognised as being a substantial Godhead, unity was not 
attained, as opponents at a later time justly observed. When 
again, as in the case of the Antiochians, an approach was made 
towards this unity, then the divine factor, contrary to the pre- 
supposition which was strtctiy clung to, threatened to become 
an inspiring and supporting power, and hence the reproach 
brought against them of Ebionitism, Somosatenism, Photinianismr 
or of Judaising. It would appear that the Antiochians rarely 
took the doctrine of redemption and perfection as the starting- 
point of their arguments, or when they did, they conceived of 
it in such a way that the question is not of a restitution, but 
of the still defective perfection of the human race, a question 
of the new second katastasis. The natural condition of humanity, 
of which liability to deatii forms a part, can be improved; 
humanity can be raised atx>ve itself by means of a complete 
emancipation from the sense life and by moral effort. This 
possibility, which lies open to everyone who summons up courage 
to raise himself by the exercise of free will above his inherited 
nature, has become a fact through Christ the second Adam. 
This fact has an immeasurable significance, for its effects now 
uphold everyone who honestly strives so to raise himself. The 
second Adam who has already appeared will once more appear 
from heaven ex) ru Trivrxq slg f/,lfz'/,7iy xysi'j hx-jroZi ~\n order 
to bring ail to imitate him. He already points out to all "the 
path to the angelic life and, judginfr from tlie way in which 
they sometimes work out tlie tliougiit, iL almost looks as if in the 
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view of the Antiochians the whole thing reduced itself to this 
alone. The lunts given here towards a spiritual conception :of 
the redemption through Christ have not, as one can see» resulted 
from perceiving that ever}rthing depends on a transformation 
of the feelings and will, and in the case of the Antiochians 
themselves they have by no means entirely displaced the realistic 
and mystical conception of redemption* In tiie indefinite form 
which is peculiar to them, they were thoughts of reason and 
results of exegesis, but not thoughts of faith. We hail theni as 
cheering proofs of the fact that the feeling of the spiritual 
character of the Christian religion had not at that time wholly 
died out amongst the Greeks; but there can be no doubt of this, 
that these Antiochians were further away from the thought of 
redemption as the forgiveness of sins and regeneration than 
from the idea of a realistic redemption. While in Christolc^ 
they illustrated in an admirable way the weak side and in fkct 
the impossibility of this idea, they did not understand how. to 
point these out in reference to soteriology itself. The latter was 
with them always vague and tii^^ed with a strongly moralistic 
element. Its connection with the Christology was loose and 
indefinite, while the development of the latter in the form of 
positive doctrines was no less questionable, contradictory and 
uncouth than the theses of their opponents ; for the Antiochians 
out of one being made two and thereby introduced an innova- 
tion into the Church of the East. Only Gnostics had before 
them taught the doctrine of two strictly different natures in 
Christ. The fact too that the redemption work of Christ was 
essentially attributed to the man Jesus and not to God was a 
iiirtlicr inno\ ation. It was a llagrarit contradiction that Theodore 
would not cnlerLaiii llie idea of two Sons although he assumed 
the presence of two natures and rejected the thought of an 
impersonal iiaLurc. But though we might criticise the Christology 
of the Antiochians still more severely, we must not forget that 
they held up before the Church the picture of the historical 
Christ at a time when the Church in its doctrinal formulcz 
was going further away from Him. One has indeed to add that 
they also directed attention to the incomprehensible essence 
of the God-Logos which ostensibly remamed behind this picture. 
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and did not on that account possess the power of presenting 
the historical Christt to the minds of men in a forcible way. 
But still that these theologians should have done what they did 
at that time was of immeasurable importance. It is to them the 
Church owes it that its Christology did not entirely become 
the development of an idea of Christ which swallowed up the 
historical Christ And there is still something else for which 
these Antiochians are to be praised. Although they professefd 
to preserve the traditional elements of dogma as a whole, they 
nevertheless essentially modified them by perceiving that every 
spiritual nature is a person and that what gives character and 
value to the person is feeling and will. This view, which was 
inherited from the Adoptionists and Paul, restores to the Christian 
religion its strictly spiritual character. But the Antiochians 
as Easterns were able to get possession of this knowledge only 
in a way which led from religion to moralism, because they 
based the spiritual on freedom, while again they understood 
freedom in the sense of independence even m relation to God. 
It was Auf^ustine in his thought of hb rt\' as " adhcurere dco" 
and as " ncccssitas boni wlio first united the most ardent piety 
with the recognition of Christianity as the spiritual-moral religion. 
It is, however, worth remembering that alone of all the Easterns 
the Antiochians and the theologians who sympathised with them 
took an interest in the Augustinian-Pelagian controversy — 
though tliey undoubtedly sided with Pelagius. For this interest 
proves that spite of the Eastern fog of mysteries, they were 
accessible to the freer air in which that controversy was fought out. 
Their opponents in the East wished to liavc mystery and spiritual 
freedom side by side ; they, however, strove to lift the whole 
of religion up into the sphere of the latter — and they led it in 
the direction of moralism. ' What confused the Antiochian 

* Compare, above all, Uie full Confcikiiiuu of Theodore ia Maasi IV., p. 1347 &q. 
(Haho, § 139) which gives sn admimfale view of the Chxistology of Theodoie and 
of its tendency. The word a-vyixTtriau {vvvi^iia) occurs more than a dozen times 
(so far as T know the word is first found within Christology in a fragment of 
Hippolytu:i [ed. LagordC) p. 202JJ 'Aa d JFfuriraxo^ &ie6 ^rfmrordK^ iv6p«gxi»i g-vv- 
tufrifitvot SnxH) Julius Afr. in his tetter to Atistides [ed. Spitta, p. 121] ines 
rwi^M in the sense of UoodHrdationship) ; Jjy9t IM^9r«v^lf4^ WA«ievl»irWp- 
fuproi tvr» 'Afipak(l xai AavH is the principal thesis (also rSXan rtiv (pHrsv). The 
exaltation is strong/ emphasised ; then ire have: iix'Tm rn* vm§k vtm^ rfc 
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theology and involved it in contradictions was apparently the 
load of tradition, i^,, the adhesion to the belief that Jesus 
Christ pbssessed a divine nature. This belief, however, constituted 

irr/(rf«< wp«ff-xt?v>fT«v, ixuffiTTov xpb; rffv htxv ^uciv if%«y t>)v <ruvii<petxv, 

avoi/^opS. idfoH Koei ivvoiat veifm aijr& rfn KT/a-eeu^ T«fv Trforxuviivtv iirovffioya^^. 

<ruv*il^fxsvot; ts kx} iMirix^v dtoTttrot KOtrnvil rviq uioO Tporttyopteti re km T</i*MC' 
Oix toCto oUts 060 ipxi^iv vhvi olirt Svo xvpioui. In what follows the doctrine of 
the two sons is again disowned and this with a certain irritation, as i^ also the 
id«a diAt our Sonship can be compared with that of Christ, {n^vet e^et/ptrov 'ix"^ 

aveupei fiiv irxvetv 'ivvoixv SvdSoi viSav re xat xvp/ow), Theodore thus did not teach 
the doctrine of two sons, one natural and one adopted, but that of one son 
-who communicated his name, his authority, and his glory to the man Jesus iu 
viitne of the vtnA^ttt. This was indeed die impossible shift of one in a dilemma. At 
the end of the Creed the doctrine of the two Adams — a specially Antiochian doctrine 
of. Apoll. — and tliat of the two states are developed in detail. The commentaries of 
Theodore ouj^ht to be studied iu order that it may be seen how yvwfiti and (jtifjuio-t^ — 
as opposed to (pvtrif — were for him the main thing. Both in our case and in that of 
Christ everything was to depend upon freedom, disposition, and the direction of the 
will. In what follows I quote some passages from the dogmatic works of Theodore 
by way of explaining and illustrating the account given in the text; Diorlorus is in 
complete agreement with Theodore so far as it is still possible for us to check 
hb statements. Theodore, de myster. I. 13 (Swete, p. 332) : " Augelus diaboli est 
Samosatmus Panhis, qui pumm hominem dicere praesumpsit dominmn J. Chr. et 
negavit existcntiam divinitatis unigeniti, quoe est ante sajcula": cf. adv. Apollin. 3 
(Swete, p. 318), where Theodore plar^s Paul together with Theodotus and Artemon 
and condemns him. Theodore, svavjfWTJjVew; 1. i (Swete, p. 291;: "praecipuum 
Christo pneter oeteros homines non aliquo puro honore ex deo pervenit, sicut io 
ceteris hominibns. sed per unitatem ad deum verbum, per qnam omnis honoris ei 
particeps est post in ccelum ascensum"; 1. 2 fp. 291): "homo Jesus similiter omnibus 
hominibus, nihil differeus connaturalibus hominibus, quam quia ipsi gratiam dedit^ 
gratia autem data naturam non immutat, sed post mortis destructionem donavit ei deus 
nomen supra omne iiomen . . . o gratia, quae superavit oninem natmcam! . . . sed met 
fratres dicunt mihi: "non separa hominem et deum, sed unum eundemque dic^ 
hominem dicens connaturalem mihi deum"; si dicam connaturalem deum, die quo- 
modo homo et deus unum esti* numquid una natura hominis etdei, domini et servi^ 
ftctoris et factnrse? homo homini ooDSubstanttalis est, deus autem dteo oonsubstan* 
tialb est. Quomodo tgitnr homo et dens unum per unitatem esse potest, qui salvificat 
et qui salvificatnr, qui ante srecula est et qui ex Maria adparult"- 1. c. 1. 2 (p. 292): 
quando naturas (juisque discerait, alteram et aUerum neccssario invenit . . . hoc 
interim item persona idem ipse invenitur, nequequam confusis uaturis, sed propter 
aduuationem quse facta est adsumpli et adsumeotis ... sic neque naturarum con- 
Aisio fiet neque persons quaedam pntva divisio, maneat enim et naturarum ratio 
inconfusa et indivisa cognoscatur esse persona; illud qiiidem proprietate natume .. 
illud autem adunatione personse, in una adpellatione totius cousiderata sive adsu- 
mentis sive etiam adsumpti natura"; 1. c. 1. 7 vji>. 294): oixr/^ /»lv «Sv Aiysw h9f 
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the strong foundation of the theology of their opponents. Their 
Christology was built up on this thesis. For the Antiochians 

xflv TQV &SOV T&v oi'TpfXfTTeiruv ivrly . . . oVti ohvtx kiynv oUre |«$fv ivspyifx oTSv 
rt wotetv^M Tov &e6v rifv kvoiiofm (both would draw him into the sphere of ixv^yxif 
and limit him). AijAev v^v wUbk/x Aiytiv y/invtm ri^ivofiaimvpoa-iiKityiuSmilx 
ii JkiytTM 4 ipHrrii iu^ xaAA/fmf UMtvi^ toO 9soV tfv fiv Treinvurrat iftvtft^ rtSt 
ivxKslv^ea »ur^ ta"TovixK4<riv ir3 roS tJ> xeti xaXh Soxelv xhrSt fSft ecurSv . . . 

svioKlot. ruv fjLiv ivrtv fx^oKpctv^ ruv 6e eyyi/i. TIua ivoUnvK^ however, as is shewn 
in what follows, has <Uffierent rpfirpn in its nniqve and perfect form it is in the 
'^Son** onilyj 1. C. (p. 297): 'IijtoC? 0} TposKOWiv ... x^P^f' ''FxpitBtip — %ap<riJi, 
ux6^ouSov rp ffvvia-tt xxi rft yvuvtt riiv iper^v neriuv, 1 1 y xxpic x^P^ 
»vr^ r^y leforittiai* $/>*{i0avsv . , . d^Aoy Si Upa xixelvo, rifv xpsrijv xxpi^irTtpiv 
T«. Ktu fttrh wAtiev9t iwiuifoP Tif< tb^fttxq $ to7c Koivoiii ayipujrotc tfv Suw»4vf 
Sftf iMtf xatrk iTf^yimvtv raS iiro!4f t<$ ^vrm Mwmt ^brh i A^oc ^Mrfl l» tArf 
$txT\drtuc xpxij tttt^pvx vxpelx^v rifv wap' iavroS rvvipyetav vpoi rtfv rOv itovrm 
xxTdf6a>T(v . . 'rjvctiTo fMiv yxp iX xpx^is tm 0ew 6 A5}$.Sfi? kxtx xp6yvu9tv Iv awrp 
Tp biXT^Axuti Tvii ft^Tpxq T^y xxTxpxn^ tvuvtu^ St^xfisvoi; 1. c. 1. 8. (j). 299) : 
x^lfAftr ii 6t ri lilt imstut i^itS^wr 3tk ykp r«^( vwmxj^m mf ^4rtitt* 
Xf(v9new Mtrk ryy SfM#«y isnriMrxv (Matt. XIX. 6, is now bfOttght in as an 
analogy; we also no long^er speak xxrk tov r^z ivusfftuc^ x6yov of two persons, 
but of one, infKovdri rSv <^vrem iutxixpt/itvmv Ursa [liv yxp r»g (^vst^ Stxxpt- 
Tf As/ftv Ttjv ^ivat rsC 0Sfl0 AiytS ^x/xiv, lu^ tSamv to wp4ratT»r ^ii yxp 
irpirmirm Hvrn iw69rmri» §bt$Jr rtAfAcv H im2 t^i* t«0 kApAvtv ^69w tutt ri 
ifp6ffUVov ifioiui' OTXV ftsvroi iirt rtiv <rvvx<Piixv ivtSufitv^'iv pda'UTov rdre ^xfiev I 
1. c. 1. 9 (p. 300): irxp^ eyivtTO — kvrxC^jx to •■' tyevsTij" oldXjiZii sripu!; 

Atytffixi ivvxi4.(vov tiipiiiKXf^ev if xxrx ro Soxstv . . . to boKtiv ou xxrxrb nii t'lKtfi^svxi 
^ifxm iAirMt i^AAik Horh ri foi ytyvn^mi 9rm» ftiv yip "SfA«/9«y*' Atyji^^tutrk 
ri imtih kkXx xxrk to xktfiii Kiytf <Stxv Si syevgro ^\ tots xxrk to Soxilv oh 
ykp |iz(reT0(tfSif el; a-xpKx; 1. c. !. 10 (p. 301): KXTxfiefitfxtv i% ol/pxvoS (iiv rSf th 
TOV HvdpuTTov evoixiicrtr eVriv 01 iv oupxv^ t$ atirfptyp^^ot r«fc ^vrsu( ttxtiv Ttxpuv j 
1. c. 1. 12 (p. 303): «Atfd^ ulbv hiytt tJit ^uftx^ ytwiivit t^v vIothstx xtxTH' 
fUvor iwoitdmi 9i vwtriHxiiuwv rp rnpuw!^ ttai rhf nark liAiyteunr rQf ^/«c 
fUT§xovTx Tp vpo^ xvTov tvuTfi. FoT the explanations given of Luke L 31 f. ^ I 
Tim. III. 16; M.ntt. ITT. 14, TV. 4, see p. 306 f.. I. c. 1. 12 (p. 308): ivurxi; xi/Tb* 
davT^ Tifi ffxi^-ti Tiit yvatfjctj^, fts/^cvx tivx trxpeiX^^ xutu riiv X^P'^t '"'54 ''i 
etiriif x^P*^^f ifArrxQ rodf ha^^^T0^i^nK ivSpuvov^ 9hv no* t*iv vtpt rk 
xxklc 'vp66e9-tv iiUpmw ttir^ ^la^Aarrtv; see the sequel where the thought is 
developed tliat the man Jesus voluntarily willed the i,n)od, his will being protected 
by the God-Logos; 1. c. 1. 15 (p. 309): ''utrumque iuste filius vocatur, una existente 
persona^ quam adunatio naturarum effecit" 1. c. c. 15 (]>. 310): Mary may as well 
be called I«sr4ic0< as iApmitvritmt but tiie latter v% ^Cvu roS irp^pun-tQ the 
former rp xvx^opSi. Adv. ApoUin. 1. c. (p. 313): the distinction between vac^c (the 
man Jesus) and 0 kv vxS &edf ?Jyo!;' next : ea-Tiv i^kv yhtp xvo^tov to tov Qtov ix 
Tj<5 TTxpdevov yiytvvvtv^eu Atyttv. Iq the eighth Sermon of the '^Catechism" Theo- 
dore has employed the Aristotelian category "secundum aliquid*' in order to shew, 
that a Aing may be n uoiiy in one respect and a duali^ in anottier. 
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it was simply a fact to which they had to adapt themselves, 
although they had not themselves felt its truth in this form. 

The view adopted by the Alexandrians, above all by C)^!!, 
is undoubtedly the ancient view, that namely of Irensus, Atha- 
nasius, and the Cappadocians, even when we make allowance 
for the falsification of tradition by the ApolUnarians. The interest 
they had in seeing in Christ the most perfect unity of the 
divine and human, and therefore their interest in the reality of 
our redemption, determined the character of the development 
of the doctrines. Up till the year 43 1> and even beyond that 
' time, this was wanting in formal thoroughness and scientific 
precision. This is as little an accident as the fact that Atha- 
nasius supplied no scientific doctrine of the Trinity. The belief 
in the real incarnation of God was only capable of the scientific 
treatment which Apollinaris had given it. If this were forbidden 
then theologians were debarred from all treatment of the sub- 
ject with the exception of the merely anaXytic and descriptive 
or scholastic mode of treatment This latter was not, however, 
yet in existence. But also apart irom this, belief in the real 
incarnation simply demanded a forcible and definite statement 
of the secret, nothing more: fftaTr^ TpovxwfsMa rh &ppnTOv — let 
the secret be adored in silence. We must live in the feeling 
of this secret. This is why Cyril also stated his faith in what 
was essentially a polemical form only ; he would not have taken 
long to have given a purely positive statement of it There- 
fore it |s that without knowing it he has recourse to Apollina* 
rian works when he wishes to bring forward a plain and intel- 
ligible formula in opposition to the Antiochians and so to make 
the mystery clearer — and he is continually in danger of over- 
stepping the limits of his own religious tfaoi^ht— and therefore 
it is finally, that his terminology has so little fixity about it.^ 

I In many respects his language is more certain than that of the Cap]:):idcK;ians 
and Aihanasius: he no longer speaks, so far as I know, of mingling, fusion and 
so on, but in other respects his language is not behind theirs in uncertainty, and 
in denying freedom'* to Chnst, he comes nearer to ApoUiiuurts thra they, for 
they in fact made use also of the conception of "two natnres.*' The works of 
Cyril are in Aiibert. Vol. VI. and VII., MIgne Vols. 75—77. Most of what bears 
on the subject under discussion wiil be found also in Mansi T, IV., V. Spedall/ 
notable are his letters to the Egyptian monks, to Nestorius (3) to Johaof Andoch, 
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Still he vindicated the religious thought of Greek piety: (**lf 
the God-Logos did not suffer for us in a human way then He 
did not accomplish our salvation in a divine way, and if He 
was only man or a mere instrument then we are not truly 
redeemed." ** Our Immanuel would not in any way have benefit- 
ed us by His death if He had been a man ; but we are re- 
deemed because the God-Logos gave His own body to death."} 
Neither Cyril's personal character nor tlie way in which he 
devised and carried on the controversy ought to be allowed to- 
lead us astray as regards this fact: for his Christianity did not 
succeed in making him just. 

It was as easy for Cyril to formulate the thought of faith as 
it was for Atfaanasius and the Cappadocians. Faith does not 
in his case start from the historical Christ, but from the Beh?- 
>jDy6q, and is occupied only with Him. By the Incarnation the 
God-Logos incorporated with Himself the whole human nature 
and still remained the same. He did not transform Himselfr 
but He took up humanity into the unity of His substance, 
without losing any of it ; on the contrary. He honoured it and 
raised it into His divine substance. He is the same with human 
nature as He was before the Incarnation, the one indivisible 
subject which merely added something to itself just in order 
to take up into its nature this something thus* added. Every- 
thing which the human body and the human soul of the 
God-Logos endured, He Himself endured, for they are His 
body and His soul.^ The characteristic moments in this> 

to Soccensus (2) to the- Constantinopolitan and Alexandrian Churches, the liber de 
recta in Jesuin fide addressed to Theodosius, the book and the oration on the same 
subject addressed to the Empress, the explanation of the 12 anathemas and their 
vindicaUou as against Theodoret^ the five books against NestoriuSi the ^alogue- 
on the bicamation of the only-begotten, the other dialogue: *'Ori i X^writ 
and the tractate iMrrib r4fy (SovAoftsvuv Snoxoytlv diorixov rifv ctyixv jrapdevov. 
On Cyril's theology see Dorner, Thomasiws, (Christology) and H. Schultz. Koppalik, 
Cyril, Mainz 1881. That the work published by Mai (Script. Vet. Nova Coll. I., 
Vin.) Tspi rni ro6 xitpiov htaitpitir^vttii does not belong to Cyril has been shewn: 
by Ehrhard (the work attributed to Cyril of Alex, vipt r. r. xi/p* ivxv6., a work 
of Theodoret of Cyrus. Tubingen, 1888). Tn this treatise wiU be foimd a full and 
thorough account of the Christological formuhe of Cyril. 

* I purposely cite no passages; they would not, taken separately, prove the 
doctrine here smninarised, but wonld, on the contiafy, point now in one direction 
and now in another. That the gnmp of phiaaes given in die text embodies QfriVs. 
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conception are "one and the same" (eU Mti 6 «vroV) that 
is, the God-Logos, "the making the flesh His own by way of 
-accommodation " {Wxv ttoisiv ry\v (rxpzx chovopuKu^), ** He reiiiem« 
bcred who He was" {fAtp^viixe oirep yiv), "out of two natures 
one" (ix dv9 ^vffeav tJg), or "the joining of two natures in an 
unbroken union without confusion and unchangeably " {(rvvi^v(rtg 
^60 (pvvfccy v.x^" svaa-iv ix^ixrTrxjrov e^tvyxi^^^ ^ferpiTTa^), "the 
Logos with His own flesh " [0 Xoyoq fjcerx Tijg Wa^ irttpKog), hence 
the "physical uni a" (ivactq 0w«je>f) or "hypostatic union" (jms^ 
V7rd<rrx7iv), and finally, "one nature of the God-Logos made 
flesh " (/Aix (pvtTig rou &€ou Xdyov (TsirxfauifAsvii), * yet " not so that the 
difference of the two natures is done away with by the union ' 
{s-jX' ^9 rm ^v<T£ioy h»(p9p»$ dvinpijfiiviig rtfv evaa-ip), 
Cyril scarcely touched upon the distinction between 0u9-i^ 
{ovfia) and uTFO^stvt?, which had nevertheless already come to 
be current among the Antiochians so far as Christology was con- 
cerned; still he never says " of two hypostases " («x Ivo xneo^ratrsav) 
or "a union in nature" i^amq k»t» ^mw)*^ He was not able 
to make that distinction, because in his view 0vmq and uTroTtatfftg 
meant the same thing as applied to the divine nature, but not 
as applied to the human. Wkai rather is really characteristk 
m Cyrils position is his express rejection of the view that oh 
individual man was present in Christ, although he attributes to 
Christ all the elements of marCs nature, • For Cyril, however, 
evei3^ing depends on the possibility and actuality of such a 
human nature, on the fact, namely, tiiat in Christ a hypostatic 
union was reached and that this union forthwith purified and 

view and in a measure embodies it completely, will be Allowed by everyone 

acquainted with the subject. Xor a«; regards Christology can T hope much from a 
careful monograph on Cyril on the lines of a history of dogma, such as has 
recent!/ been aiked for; for beyond wbat is adduced above Cyril bad no tfieolo- 
gtcal interest; bis way of fbrmiibiting bis views mighty bowever, easily lead to bis 

having a very complicated '•Christology" attributed to him. 

' According to an expression taken from a work, of Apollinaris which Cyril 
considered as Atliauasiau, because the Apulliuarians had fathered it on Athanasius. 

s See Loofe, Leootins, p. 45. 

' The E{i. ad Succens. supplies the most important proof-passages here. Cyril's 
thought is that the substance {ouvia) of the human nature in Christ does not sub- 
sist on its own account, but that it is nevertheless not imperfect since it has its 
subsisting element in tbe God-Logos. Ibis diber ineaos nothing at all or it 
is Apollinarianitm. 
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transfigured human nature generally. Christ can be the second 
Adam for men only if they belong to him in a material sense 
■as they did to the first Adam, and they' do belong to Him 
materially only if He was not an individual man like Peter and 
Paul, but the real beginner of a new humanity. Cyrirs view, 
moreover, was determined as a whole by the realistic thought of 
of redemption.' Still it is not a matter of accident that he so 
frequently uses vdp( for "human nature", although in opposition 
to Apollinaris he acknowledged the human conscious soul in 
Christ It was only ff^pS that he could freely employ straight 
■off in this connection, not wsuftet and -puz^* proposition 
that ie/ore the Incarnation there were two ^ti^ei^, but after 
It only one, is, however, of special importance for Cyril's con- 
ception of the Incarnation. This perverse formula, which Cyril 
repeats and varies endlessly, r^ards the humanity of Christ as 
liaving existed before the Incarnation, and therefore in accordance 
with the Platonic metapliysic, but does not do away with^the 
humanity after the Incarnation, on the contrary, it merdy transfers 
it entirely to the substance of the God-Logos. Both natures are 
jiow to be distinguished hupi^ (lov^i — a phrase which he uses 
-very frequently, i.e.f it is in virtue of the physical or natural 
tinity that the Logos has actually become man. This ph3^ical 
unity does not, however, mean that the Godhead thereby be- 
-comes capable of suffering: but the Logos suffers in His own 
flesh and was bom of Mary as regards His own humanity. He 
IS thus Grod crucified, (0.4? aTxOpa&eig) — the Logos suffered with- 
■out sufiering, in His flesh {iva$sv d J^yog ocirct^to^^t i..e, iv 
vctpzl)—3ind Mary is ^soroKog, in so far as the vap^ which she 
'bore constitutes an indissoluble unity with the Logos. (What 
belonged to the Logos thus became the property of the human- 
ity, and again what belonged to the humanity became the property 
of the Logos— yfyovf rolvvv pch rov Koyov rx rijg ety^pawdrvirocy 
T^i» Ve TaXtv rijg (xv&puTrsr^rog rx xvtov /Jyov). Therefore this 

> Orat. ad imp. Tbeodos. 19, 20 (Mausi IV. 641) : An apparent body would 
have been sufficient if fhe God^IiOgos had merely required to ^ow us the path to 
the angelic life. But He became a perfect man, Vva r^c i^iv Wftr^KTOv <pdopxf ri 
y^'ivov iifiSv <rufz«, kxT 'evuriv otKOVOfilot rifv lit'ecv alrSt ^fti^v svufi;, 

■\ljvyitv Or iSixv xv'jfiiiTtvv,'/ Totoviicjoci XfixfTix^ xvrijv uTo<pi^vifl xpffrrcvx^ rJj^ tSiat 
-if/vo'Siti:; TO xiTtiy6( re KXt stTftxroVf otetT§p spt'ca ^x^>iv y syxxTaxP^'^i etvT^, 

12 
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Txp^ of Christ can in the Lord's Supper be the means of producing^ 
divine life, although it has not disappeared as human flesh.' 

Is this conception Monophysitism ? It is necessary to distinguish 
liere between the phraseology and what is actually stated. As 
regards their actual substance all conceptions may be descri bed- 
as Monoj)hy«;!te or Apollinarian which reject the idea that Christ 
was an individual man; for between the doctrine of the hypostatic 
union and the most logical Apthartodocetism there are only 
grades of ditteieace. No hard and fast line can be drawn here^ 
although very difierent forms of monophysitism were possible 
according as the consequences of the Incarnation for the divinity 
of Christ on the one hand, or for His humanity on the other 
were conceived of in a concrete way and definitely stated. But 
according to ecclesiastical phraseoloci^y only those parties are to be 
described as monophysite who rejected the deliverance of the 
Council of Chalcedon. But this deliverance presupposes the 
existence of factors which did not yet lie within the mental 
horizon of Cyril. In these circumstances we must content our- 
selves with saying that nowhere did Cyril intentionally deviate 
to the right hand, or to the left, from the line of thought followed 
by the Greek Church and its great Fathers in their doctrine 
of redemption. He was a Monnpliysite in so far as he taught 
that tlie Logos after the Incarnation continues to have as before 
one nature only; but as the opj)onent of Apollinaris he did not 
wish to mix the Innnan nature witli the divine in Christ. ' The 
assertion of a perfect buniaiiity, unmini^lcd nati^rcs. mii:^t be 
allowed to stand, for it is really impossible to put in an.inteK 

> Cyril connected the Christological dogma in the fonn in which, he put wiA 
the Lord's Supper and also with baptism. 

3 Similarly also Loofs op. cit., p. 4S f. As Loofs rightly remarks, the distinc- 
tion between the natures which Cyril wislurd to have made wa<; neverlhelcss not 
one solely in thought, but I cannot tind any word which expresses what he wanted. 
It is obvious that as regards the docetic and Apollinarian ideas (apparent-humanity^ 
xp3<r<;, riyxvTii, rfOT^\ which were current and which were still widely spread 
at the tiin*^. ryriTs influence was of a wholesome kind. It is wonderful how firm 
he was here. I'erhaps it is herein that hi.s greatest signihcance lies. And yet the 
best of what he had he had got from Apollinaris. Moreover, before Cyril, Didy- 
mus in Alexandria had already put together and used die words i^^9rmt». 
oKTvyx^f^i in his formula for the Incarnation; see Vol. IIL, p. 299. They were- 
therefore not a monopoly of the Antiochtans. 
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ligible form any part of these speculations which treat of sub- 
Stances as if they had no connection whatever with a living 
person. It is really not any more difficult to put up with the 
contradiction here than it is to tolerate the whole method of 
looking at the question. Both constitute the great myst«-ry of 
the faith. Monophysitism, which limits itself to the statement 
that in Christ out of two perfect natures, divinity and humanity, 
one composite or incarnate divine nature has come into existence, 
and which will have nothing to do with the idea of a free will ' 
in Christ, is dogmatically consistent. It has indeed no longer 
the logical satisfying clearness of the Apollinarian thesis; it 
involves an additional mystery, or a logical contradiction, still 
in return for this it definitely put into words the by no means 
unimportant element of "perfect humanity". But this Mono- 
physitism, when distinctly formulated as svccjtt; Cpif(Tiy.)j, certainly 
made it plain to the Greeks tiiemselves that it was no lon^^er 
possible to reconcile the Christ of faith with the picture of 
Christ given in tlie Gospels; for the idea of the physical unity 
of the two natures and of the interchange of properties, which 
Cyril had worked out in a strict fashion, swallowed up what of 
the human remained in Him. Arrived at this point three possible 
courses were open. It was necessary either to revise the doctrine 
of reeleinption and [jerfection which had the above-mentioned 
statement as its logical result — a thing which was not to be thought 
of, — or else theologians would have to make up their minds 
still further to adapt the picture of the historical Christ to the 

' Like ApoHInaris, Cyril also regarded with the deepest ablioiTence the thouj^ht that 
Christ possessed a free will. Everything seemed to them to be made uncertain if 
Christ Dul 'dcrpsTCTot^ We can quite understand tliis feeling j for all belief iu 
Christ as Redeemer is, to say the least of it, indiflbrent to the idea that Christ 
might have done otiier than He did. But that age was in the dixest dilemma; 
for "freedom" was at that time the only formula for the "personality" of the 
creature, and yet it at the same time necessarily involved the capability of sin. Iu 
this dilemma the true believers resolved to deny freedom to Oirist. With these 
accordingly the ApoUinarians who had beoa 'excluded from the Church were able 
once more to unite. '-All with the exception of a few," writes Theodoret TT. E. V. 3, 
cf. V. 37, "came over to the Church and again took part in Church fellowship; 
they had not, however, all tlie same, got rid of their earlier disease, but still infected 
many with it who before had been sound. From this root there spnmg in 
the Church the doctiioe of the /j-fx rvii; ra^ti^ )ai rift 6i6tiitcs 4^0*1$, whidi attri- 
butes snflering to the Godhead too of the only b^^otten." 
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dogmatic idea, f>., to destroy it altogether, which was logical 
Monophysitism, or finally, it would be necessary to discover a 
word, or a fornmla, which would mark off the dogma of faith 
from ApoUinarianism with still greater sharpness than had been 
done by the catchword "perfect humanity". It was therefore 
necessary to intensify the contradictions still further, so that it 
was no longer only the concrete union of the natures whidi 
appeared as the secret, but the conception of the union itself al* 
ready involved a caniradictw in adjecto and became a. mystery. 
If it could be maintained that the natures had become united 
without being united, then on the outside ever3fthing seemed 
to be as it should be, and Apollinaris was as certainly beaten 
as Paul of Samosata— and this was maintained. But certainly 
no pupil of Athanasius or Cyril hit on a notion such as this, 
which paral3^sed the force of the thought: >Ay9q ffxpxv^eig. A 
danger lurked here which had finally a momentous result. The 
expression of the faith which was constantiy being burdened 
with fresh contradictions so that no legitimate element might be 
wanting to it, had to forfeit its strength.' Its place was finally 
taken by a complicated formula which it was no longer possible 
to make one's own through feeling, the mystery of conceptions 
put in the form of concrete ideas. If tiieolc^ians might no longer 
teach as Apollinaris taught and in fact no longer quite in the 
way in which Cyril taught, they saw themselves under the 
necessity of using a complicated formula. But to begin with it 
seemed as if Cyril had carried his point.* 

The controversy broke out in Constantinople and was through- 
out carried on with ambitious designs and for the purposes of 
ecclesiastical policy. In the person of Nestorius an ascetic 
Antiochian was again raised to the dignity of Bishop of Con- 
stantinople (428). The bishop of the capital just because he was 

* Thomasius io his description of the Ciiristology of Cyril sees ouly difficuUies, 
but no contradictions. Nor has he fully understood the relation between Apolli- 
naris and Cyril. 

* Cyril never sought subsequently to tone down in wpp^naaoe the ponulox of 

the mystery of the Incarnation by means of logical distinctions. In this connection 
it is important to note that he allows that Nestorius wishes a Vvams-/? tSv '^rpoa-a/xav 
(Ep. ad C P. Mansi IV., p. 1005), but that he himself rejects such a union be- 
cause the important thing is the union of the natures. 
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the bishop was an object of jealousy to the Alexandrian Patriarch 
and as an Antiochian he was doubly so. A conceited preacher and 
one who plumed himself on being an enemy of heretics, but 
not a man with any meanness about him, Nestorius, who was 
supported by his presbyter Anastasius, gave offence in the capital 
by using the catchwords of the Antiochian dogmatic and by 
the contest he engaged in against the description of Mary as 
6seT6jco9» With great frankness Nestorius described the statements 
regarding the God who was wrapped in swaddling clothes and 
fastened to the Cross, as heathen fables. His Christoloqv ' was 
that of Theodore; it cannot be said that he developed it further; 
on the contrary, one can see the influence of Chrysostom. Nesto- 
rius seems scarcely to have mentioned the human development 
of Jesus, and he seems to have laid greater emphasis on the 
idea of the union than Theodore ("one Christ"), if also only 
in the form of the <r'jvx:psix and Tpomvwfftg; but he was, above 
all, concerned in getting rid of ''the corruption of Ari us and Apol- 
linaris." Cyril took advantage of the excitement in the Capital, 
which would perhaps have quieted down spite of some unruly 
priests and monks, in order to stir up the Egyptian monks, the 
Egyptian clergy in Constantinople, and the imperial ladies. The 
result was an angry correspondence with Nestorius, who was, 
moreover, protected by the Emperor. Cyril wrote in a more 
dignified way than his rival, but the hierarchs since the days 
of Cyprian had alwaj^ known better how to take up an outwardly 
dignified attitude than their opponents. The narrow-minded 
patriarch Of the capital was characterised by a simple pride.' 
He expressed himself in an inconsiderate and imprudent way 

t Soow of bis wridngB in Mwui IV., V., see also VI., Vn., IX. On die beginning 
of the controTor^ Sociat H. E. VII. 29 sq. cf. the letters of CoelcstiD and Vincent. 

Common. 17 sq. The sermons of Nestorius, above all, desen'e attention. T]-ie 
history is in Hefele, op. cit. II. 2, pp. 141 — 288, who is indeed wholly biassed. 
See Walch, Ketzergcsch., Vol. V. j Largent, S. Cyrille et le coQcile d'l^phese (Rev. 
des quest hist, 1872, July). Older accounts b/ Tillemont and Gibbon. 

* Lulher C^Von. den Cone. u. K K.", Vol. 25, pp. 304 ff., 307), foiling back 
on Socrates, has rehabilitated Nestorius: ''One can see from this that Nestorius, 
though a proud and foolish bishop, is in earnest about Christ ; but in his folly he 
does not know wliat he is saying and how he is saying it, like one who was not 
aUe to speak properly of such things and yet wished to speak as if he knew aU 
about it 
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in his letters, and his conduct in his diocese was no less in- 
considerate and imprudent, for tiiere he went on with the work 
of deposition and attacked ApoUinarianism " as if it had been 
a red rag. 

The formulii! employed by the two opponents were no longer 
very different. Everything depended on how they were accent- 
uated. Both spoke of two natures and one Christ, and the one 
wished as little to be an ApoUinarian as the other did to be a 
" blasphemous " ' Samosatene. Cyril did not deny that the God- 
head was incapable of suflfering, and Nestorius was prepared to 
use even the formula Osoroxoc with a qualification. ' But in reality 
they were undoubtedly separated from each other by a deep gulf 
represented in the former case by the huvig ^vcrizvif (the physical 
union,) and in the latter by the ivaxFtc y.xrx Tjvx^sixvy (the union 
by combination,) and they can scarcely be blamed if they indulged 
in specious arguments ; for both views were intelligible only 
when one went behind the formulae, and in the case of many 
if not actually in that of the leaders, ideas which went a great 
deal further were as a matter of fact concealed behind the 
formulae.^ Nestorius addressed himself to the Roman bishop 
Ccelestin as a colleague of co-ordinate rank, Cyril did the same 
soon af^er as an informant moved by a sense of duty, and 
therewith the controversy came to have a universal importance. 
But owing to the interference of the Roman bishop on behalf 
of Cyril it also took a wholly unexpected turn ; for there is not 

> So Nestorius himself in the third letter to Coelestiit. 

s This was the cose fitom die first; see ahready the first letter to CodestuL In 
the third letter he proposed to the Pope that the latter should see that neiUier 

6tOT6xoc nor ivS^wTor^xo; was used, but ^p/a'T^TOxo; ; "This controversy about 
words," he adds moreover, "will not in niy opinion occasion any difficult eaquiry 
at the Council uor will it interfere with the doctrine of the divinity of Christ." 

* In this contest Nestorius directs his attack against Photiniaotsm, as representing 
the idea that the Word had first originated with the Virgin, against ApoUinarianism, 
i^iDst the idea that the flesh of Christ was no longer flesh after the ResanecUoo> 
and tlMfefore against the " deificatio " of the flesh, and against the mingliag of 
the natures (first letter to Coelestin). As a matter of fact nothing of all this applied 
to Cyril. The latter fought against Nestorius as if it were a matter of combating 
Paul of Samusata, and in this Coelestin made common cause widi him (see his 
fint letter to the Church of Constantinople e. 3). The real difference was: Did 
God Uttwt* man or did He not? 
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perhaps in the history of dogma a second fact of equal import- 
ance which so thoroughly deserves to be pronounced a scandal 
nor one which at the same is so little to the credit of its author, 
as the interference of the Pope on behalf of Cyril. 

He had indeed sufficient reason for doing this. Sine e the 
time of Athanasius and Julius, and in fact from the days even 
of Demetrius and Fabian, it had always been the traditional 
dogmatic pohcy of the Roman Chair to support the Alexandrian 
Patriarch, as conversely the latter in his struggle against the 
ambitious patriarch of New Rome necessarily looked for his 
natural ally in old Rome.^ Further Nestorius had shewn him- 
self unwilling to excommunicate right oft the Pelagians who 
had been condemned by the Pope and who had fled to Con- 
stantinople. Finally, he had not in his writuig generally given 
token of the submission whicii the Apostolic Chair already 
demanded But what does that signify in face of the fact that 
Cojlestin in interfering on behalf of Cyril disowned his western 
view and in the most frivolous fashion condemned Nestorius 
without having considered his teaching. That he did both things 
may be easily shewn. In his letter to the Pope Nestorius laid 
before the latter the formula utraqne natura quae per conjunc- 
tionem summam et inconfusam in una persona unigeniti adoratur " * 
(''the two natures which, perfectly joined together and without 
confusion, are adored in the one person of the only-begotten '*). 
This ivas siibstantially the Western formula, and Ccvlestin him- 
self held no other view* ^ He did not, however, trouble himself 

• The solidarity between Rome and Alexandria is eni])hasised also in the letters 
of Codestin to Cyril (I. i), to John of Antioch (c. 2) and to Natorios (c 11). 

9 Ep. n. Nest ad Coelest (Mansi IV., p. 1024.) 

• It was substantially the Western formula: see on this above, p. 145, and 
Reuter, Ztschr. fiir K.-G. VI., p. 156 flF. Augustine, Coelestin'- authority, had 
taught the doctrine of una persona and two natures, or still more frequently the 
'^dttse substantive whidi corresponds more closely with the Western conception; 
he had fmtber used «*deus (ex patre) et homo (ex matre), or ^'verbitm et homo** 
or "deus-homo." lie had rejected every view which taught the changeableness 
of God, and explained that the '•'forma dei " remained together with the "forma 
servi" after the ''assumptio camis". He had not himself questioned the relative 
correctness of the idea of the indwelling of the Godhead in Christ after the 
fashion of the indwelling of the Godhead in believers, as in a templej if he 
also dung to the view that the Word fiicaitu flesh. It is undoubted that aocoid- 
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about the fonniilai put his own Christology on one side and 
declared in fovour of Cyril, while he made evefything depend 
on the one point **hvrixoq" in order at least to produce an 
appearance of difierence, although this was just the very point 
regarding which Nestorius was prepared to make concessions* 

in^ to Augustine^ ''Christ is tlie collective persoD comprisiog a duality** in o>n- 

nection with which we have to distinguish between what relates to the forma dei 
and the forma servi. It is only witti certain qualifications that the formula "God 
was crucitied" is to be employed, the perfectly correct statement is only ^'Christus- 
cruct6»is est in forma servL*' The passages in which Attgvstiiie speaks of ''cam 
dd", ^nattts ex femina deits^ etc, are extremely rare, and for him these formuhe 
have in my opinion no real importance; for the reconciling work of Christ l)elonp[* 
according to Augustine to his humanity : see above. Here he is therefore in agree- 
ment with the Antiocliiaos. ^The fact that io one passage Augustine, like Tertullian, 
speaks of ''mingling"^ is of no importance). We meet with the same thing ta 
Ambrose (de incam. Sacram.) and again in Vincentius and Leo I. They all go 
back together to Tertullian (see above). Ambiose like Augustine speaks of tv,o 
substances (natures) and he is "still more zealously intent than the latter in pre- 
serving the two in their integrity*': ''Servemna distindioiinn ^viiutatis et caniis/' 
Apollinaris has no more violent opponent than Ambrose. According to him the 
Johonnine "becoming flesh*' first gets its true meanuig through "He dwelt among 
us." When we ftpeak of the death and passion of Christ we ought to add '"secun- 
dum camem". And uaturally in this connection emphasis is also laid on the 
*^uniis et idem", but the co-cxistence of the forme dei et servi is maintained. 
And here, as in Augustine, we meet with the formula that the Logos assumed a 
man. In fact .Xmbro'e. the keenest opponent of Apollinaris, tunied against the 
etvTtfUTdaraa^ii r&v ovoi^ctruv as against a dangerous, Apollinarian mode of speech, 
and went so far in regard to the distinction of the natures as even to hazard 
(c. 2, I 13) the bold statement: "Fieri non protest, ut, per quern sunt omnia, sit 
unus ex nobis.** (More detailed information in Fdrster, Ambrosius, p. 128 f., 136 f.) 
The remaining evidence, moreover, which we possess in the shape of Papal letters 
etc, proves that the Westerns since the time of Tertullian and Novatian — in the 
latter also we find die utraqne sabstantia" (not "natura") and the ''sociatits homo 
et dens '* — ^possessed a christological formula on which they were all agreed, based 
on their creed, and to which they had strictly adhered, fsce the admirable remarks, 
of Reuter op. cit. p. 191 f). T/its form -was c/f><ri'/v akin to that of the Antiochi- 
anSy although it rested on a different basts, ihe Autiochians, without being in- 
Ifaienced by the West, had reached quite mdependently the formula ''two natares, 
one person." Not only the "mild" Antiochians (Loofs op. cit., p. 49 f.), but 
Theodore also (see above) and Nestorius had employed it. We must certainly 
admit that there is a radical difference, the Autiocbian formula would strictly have run 
thus: The two natuies, which are two hypostases, constitute together one prosopon 
or pcfson who is to be adored, in the view of die Antiochians nature and 
hypostasis coincided and the undivided subject possessed its unity only in the 
union, the name, in the position of authority and in adoration. On the other 
band we should have to paraphrase the Western form of the doctrine which was 
outlined by Tertullian, dcvdoped by Ambroae and handed on to the theoh^iana 
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The Pope had detennmed to put down Nestorius. A Roman 
Synod (450) demanded of him immediate recantation on pain 
of excommunication. As if by way of insult Cyril was charged 
by the Pope himself with the duty of carrying the sentence 
out. Nestorius himself, whose Church was revolutionised, now 

of sttbseqnent tinwa, thus: Jesos Qurist e one and lihe mmt poaeaies two wb- 
stances (pfopeities) or two co-existent forms (status, forma). The difference is ob- 
vious at the first glance. The former formula is of a speculative kind and from 

general conceptions constructs a personal being, the latter on the contrary r\sslgns 
**the state of life'' to a person, it is^ so to speak (see above), of a legal or politi- 
cal kind. The two formnke are thus quite disparate (the Antiochtan and Alexan- 
drian are on the contrary formally similar) and therefore it is very posdble that 
the Western form in fine, considered from the religtotts point of view, contains a 
side which is more akin to the Alexandrian than to the Antiochian form. But in 
the formulae Nestorius was in agreement with Coelestin, and it cannot be proved 
that die Pope was able to look behhid die formulae (see Uie simplidor " in Hamri V., 
p. 702). In fact the opposite can be proved. In all his numerous letters he took 
good care in connection with this affair not to state his own Christological view. 
If anything escapes him it does not remind us at all of Cyril's views, see, tf^., 
the letter to tiie Church of Constantinople (Mansi IV., p. 1044) : Nestorius denies 
that the Logos assumed a man for our sakes." He fastens solely on the If^rAcec 
to which objection had beea taken by Nestorius and he adduces a sort of argument 
in proof of its antiquity taken from a poem of Anibrosf. IVyond this nothing 
else occurs in his letters to shew what was really to biame lu the Cluistology of 
Nestorius. In place of thb he from the very start loads him witii abuse, with 
threats from the Bible and with imprecations of a wholly general charactCTj denounces 
him to his Church as a heretic and writes him a letter (Mansi IV , p, 1026 sq.), 
which in its unfairness and bare-faced audacity is one of the vilest compositions we 
have of the fourdi and fifUi centuries. In his instmctioas to his legates too and in 
his letter to the Council, he carefully guarded agaiost using any Christological formula 
.at all, and he knew very well why. As Nestorius had expressed himself, particularly 
towards the end. his (^liristology came so near to that of .\ugusline that ('oelestin at all 
events was not able to distinguish Uie one from the other. Ccelestiu's main concern, 
however, was by no means with the Christology, but radier with the person of Nestorius 
because the latter had not treated the Pelagians ad nutum papa. He accordingly* 
instructed his legates simply to take Cyril's side, and in his letter to the Council 
contented himself with an exhortation to the members to preserve the old faith without 
saying what the old iidth was. There is, however, not the slightest groundfortheaasump- 
tion that Attgnstine*s affidr with the Galilean monk and presbyter Leporius (about 
426, Mansi IV., pp. 518, 519 sq.) probably had an influence upon Coelestin. This^ 
controversy, which was quickly settled, undoubtedly shews that on the basis of the 
formulae of Tertullian and Novatian, discussions regarding the mystery of the person 
of Christ had been started in the West too, which led to considerable division of 
opinion, and that in opposition to this the Westerns held firmly to their "^'unus et 
idem" which, however, was something difTereot from the Antiochian "^v vfSa-at^cv 
(Leporius would have nothing to do with the idea of a deus natus et passus; Augustine 
and Aurelius of Cartilage forced him to recant: the Confession of Leporius is in 
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urged the Emperor to call a General Council, and in addition 
to this collected a number of accusations against Cyril for the 
way in which he had discharged the duties of his office. To the 
twelve anathemas which an Alexandrian Council under the 
presidency of Cyril had served on him, and which embodied 
the teaching of Cyril in sharply cut phrases (deoToicoq yeykwmu 

hariq — (Fxp^ TW xvfhv t^tcoroiig, — the mother of God bore 

flesh born after the manner of flesh, the Logos of God — hypostatic 
union — natural union — the life-giving flesh of the Lord) he replied 
by twelve counter-anathemas.' This sealed the breach. The 
Emperor, displeased with Cyril, summoned a Council to meet 
at Ephesus at Whitsuntide 431. Cyril who appeared with some 
50 bishops, here shewed how an Emperor, such as Theodosius 
was, ought to be treated. Without waiting for the arrival of 
the Syrians under John of Antioch, the cautious friend (?) of 
Nestorius," the Egyptian party supported by the bishop of 
Ephesus, Memnon, on its own authority and spite of the opposi- 
tion of the Imperial commissioner, constituted itself the Council, 
treated Nestorius who naturally did not appear at this meeting, 
but waited in the city for the Syrians, as an accused p^on, 
approved of all Cyril's declarations as being in harmony with 

Hahn, Symbole 2, § 13S). But in the afiatr with NestorinsOelcfttin nowhere refeired 
to the heresy of Leporius and to his recantation. The conunonitorittm of Vincen* 

tins hesi shews how little disposed those in the West were to have their own 
Christological form of doctrine interfered with by the East or by the recognised 
Council of Ephesus. lu this book, written soon after 431, the Creed of Ephesus is 
highly pratsoi and Nestorivs ts abused, but M the same time the Christological 
formula of Tertullian and no other is used, and what is said exhibits complete im* 
certainty regarding the teaching of Nestorius. 

1 Maiisi TV., 1081 sq., 1099 sq . ITahn, § 142. 143. In the third thesis of 
Nestorius the permanence of ihe difference of the two natures also after the Incar- 
nation is strongly emphasised. The fifth thesis runs thus : " Si quis post assump* 
tionem homints nataraliter dei filium nnum esse audet dicere, ana them a sit.'* It 
is the most questionable one. 

* John of Antioch was perhaps also one of the false friends of Nestorius. The 
matter is still not quite clear — spite of the Coptic sources which are now at our 
command. Probably John came so late intentionally, in order to be able to torn 
the scale; from the first his atUtude towards Nestorius had been an equivocal one. 
We may indeed assume that he wished to get rid both of Nestorius and of Cyril 
in order to secuie for himself the supreme influence over the Qiurch« 
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Holy Scripture and the Nicene Creed, pronounced the deposition 
of Nestorius and declared him to have forfeited priestly fellow- 
ship. In opposition to this petty assembly, which did not set up any 
new creed, but which on the contrary took up the position that 
the sole question had reference to the Nicene Creed which was 
in danger, Nestorius and his friends, as soon as the Syrians 
arrived, held the legal Council under the piesidency of the 
Imperial Commissioner and pronounced sentence of deposition 
on Cyril and Memnon. It was only now that the Papal legates 
arrived in Ephesus and they at once took the side of Cyril. ^ 
In accordance with their instructions l^ey reopened the case 
pro forma, in order to exalt the authority of the Apostolic 
Chair. Cyril's party complied with this, and the Legates then 
agreed to everything which had been done, after all the docu- 
ments had been once more read over.* With the ay, the whole 
Council thanks the new Paul Codestin, the new Paul Cyril, 
Codestin the guardian of the faith, Codestin who concurs with 
the Council: One Coelestin, one Cyril, one faith of the Council, 
one faith of the whole world,"* this assembly closed, which sought 
to maintain the ancient Nicene faith and did maintain it, at 
which, however, there was no discussion, but at which unanim> 
ity was reached solely on the basis of a selection of authorities.'* 

1 Otherwise Uie Westens were not present at all. 

' Besides Ccelestin's letter to the Coundl a similar one from the Cartha^nian 
Archbishop Capreolus who excused the absence of the Africans was read again. 
This letter too is iostructive because the bishop does' not go beyond counselling 
no diange should be made on tiie andent faith. He «qweBes no opinion 
on the question in di^t^ (ifonri IV., p. taoj sq.). 

* Manat 1. c p. 12(7. At tiie close the Conndt did the Pope the further fitvour 

of condemning the Pelagians. Thus both parties were qnits. Coelestin condemned 
Nestorius witliout knowing what his teaching was and thereby disparaged his OMm 
doctrine, and the followers of Cyril condemned the Pelagians without thoroughly 
examinbg tlieir theses and condonned titentselves in otmdenimng diem. We may 
put it thus and yet not mistake the peculiar solidarity which existed between the 
Antiochians and the Pelagians ; for the Ephesian judges knew nothing of this. 
It was Cassian who hrst drew attention to it (libr. VII., de incam. Chr.). 

* See tlie Acts in Maosi; Vicentius too in the so-called Second Commonitorium 
describes the procedure j they iQlerrogated antiquity. "Peter of Alex., Athanasius, 
Tlieopbilus of Alex., the three Cappadocians, Felix and Julius of Rome were quoted 
at Ephesus as teadieis, oouncilloR, witnesses and jndges (what^ howerer, was 
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The following will be found in the historical accounts. The 
Emperor, instead of standing up for the right, allowed himself 
to be overawed. At first it is true the resolutions of Csnril's 
Council were annulled, but thereafter the controversy was to be 
settled in true Byzantine fashion by the removal of the leaders. 
The Emperor gave the force of law both to the deposition of 
Cyril and Memnon and to that of Nestorius. The Alexandrians, 
however, were united and followed one master, but this was not 
the case with tiie opposite party. Nestorius who was violent but 
not tenacious, rested; soon, however, his isolation was to change 
to imprisonment. In the eyes of the Emperor the doctrine which 
he represented was by no means condemned; but Cyril succeeded 
in getting permission to resume possession of his bishopric, and 
by means of intrigue and bribery his party continued more and 
more to gain ground at the Court and the capital. Still he could not 
reckon on a victory as regards the dogmatic question; he had 
to be omtent with knowing that a man who was acceptable to 
him occupied the chair of Constantinople. The Emperor sought 
to bring about a union, and the friends of Nestorius became 
disunited. One section under the leadership of John of Antioch 
was prepared to come to terms, and to this party Theodoret, * 
the most distinguished Antiochian scholar, also belonged, though 
undoubtedly witii a certain reserve. Another section actively 
resisted. Cyril's behaviour in the year 432 — ^433 is little to his 
credit. To him it was of more importance to get the condemna* 
tion of his mortal enemy, Nestorius, carried through in the 
Church, than to preserve his dogmatic system pure. Thus he 
subscribed the creed submitted by the moderate Antiodiians, 
without, however, retracting his earlier opinions, and in return 
for this got some of the heads of the opposite party, above all, 
John of Ephesus, to abandon Nestorius. Cyril could save his 
consistency by interpreting this Antiochian creed in accordance 
with his Christology; the friends of Nestorius were not able to 

(|Uoted from them orig^ated with Apollinaris!), and also Cyprian and Augustine." 
According to Vincentiiif these constituted "the hallowed decalogue But in 
addition to these the opinions of others were also addnced. 

> He was now the spiritual leader of the Antiochians. He fought untiringly 
for die view dint God wns ineapnble of suffering. 
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escape the disgrace which they had brought upon themselves 
by their treachery towards their ill-used friend. But in a question 
which was for him a matter of faith Cyril had agreed to a com- 
promise, in proof of the fact that all hierarchs are open to convic- 
tion when they are in danger of losing power and influence. ' He 
could, moreover, reckon on the victory of his opponents being 
a Pyrrhic victory. His own reputation and that of his dogmatic 
system went on increasing; thousands of monks were busy 
spreading it, and Cyril himself was constantly working at the 
Court and in Rome. The condemnation of Nestorius was followed 
by the most .disgraceful treatment of the unfortimate bishop. In 
consequence of the confusion which arose because he was 
condemned while his teaching was tolerated by others, the 
whole party was weakened; the strict Nestorians separated from 
the others,^ and since Cyril had not been under ^e necessity 

> The Creed of Union is in Mansi V., pp. 781, 291, 303. (Hahn § 99). It was 

composed as early as the year 431, probably by Tlieodoret, and was sent from 
Ephesus to be submitted to the Emperor, Cyril subscribed it in the year 433. 
The Creed is a dogmatic work of art in which the Antiocbians, however, could 
without much difficulty recognise their views, but not so Cyril. The second, and 
really important half runs thus: ivo yetf (^v<r$uv 'ivutrii yiyow hb 'ha Xpivriv^ 
'ivx viov, 'ivx xvptcv ciJ.o^oycvfJt.tv. Kscrx rccvrviv t^v riS^ i^vyx^Totj svetO'SUQ 'iv\>otxv 
, i/ioAoyovfitv rijv dyiaev 7rxp$i¥ov deorOKOv, [Nestorius had already admitted this, 
And be might in fact have subscribed this creed without any scruples of con- 
science] iik rd rdv 0«dv KSyw vttpxntnfm luit hnnrifttrlftraft urn i\ Air4< r4« 
^vAA^i^fATC ivSa-m ixvrm riv l| alirvn Xtj^StVTU vx6v. Txi BxjxyytKtMki tUU 
ofTroa-TO.txx^ Tspi tcC y.vp.'cv ^uvx; *t(r\itv rS'j; h(QX6yovt, 'xv^px^ Txi fj-^v Koivoxoi- 
cOvrxi, UQ s<p' ivdf xporu'jrov, ri({ Si hxipoOvrxQt u( svi huo (pvrim (Cyril admitted 
that!) ited r2kc futv BtoTptrtii lutrit rtiv Uinrrm t00 Xf«97ei7, riui rtntwnkf 
Kttrx rifv xvipo}ir6TifTx xutov it»p«Zti6vrxz. This formula of union which reflects 
no discredit on the Aiitiochirins, especially as they, like the Arians and Seiui-Arians 
before them, had a theolugical rather than a religious interest in the problem, is 
markedly dilTereut from the later Chalcedonian formula. It does not abaudou an 
intelligible position as that was understood by the Anttodtians. Cyril had to 
■content himself with the words 'ivuviq and dsor^xo; and had to put up with the 
absence of vvvx^six. He naturally clung firmly to the (iix (^va-ii s-frxpKUfiivtf^ 
declaring that the creed of union merely excluded the misinterpretations of the 
doctrine he had hidierto taught, misinterpretations which he had himself always 
disavowed; in fact he went so fiur as to asserttiiat the Antiochians too understood tiie 
<lifrerence of the natures after the incarnation as being purely a distinction in ihought. 

• This was a slow process which began with the emigration to Edessa and was 
concluded only at the end of the fifth century with the formation of a strictly 
exdunve Nestorian Church. It maintained itself in the extreme East of Christen* 
dom, in East Syria and Persia, and soon took on a national colouring; on the 
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of retracting ^ything, he was able to direct his eoergies towards 
getting the decrees of his assembly accepted as orthodox, as 
ecumenical decrees, under cover of the union-creed. He did 
actually succeed in a few years in getting this done in the East; 
in the West they had ranked as such from the first The situa- 
tion continued to be perplexed and became more and more 
disingenuous. 

§ 2. The Eutychian Coniroversy, 

Cyril died in the year 444 ; there were in his own party some 
who so far as he was concerned had never forgiven him the 
union of 433 which had led Cyril to agree to the expression 
(pya-£/^'*.* His successor was Dioscurus who, according to 
the testimony of his own adherents, though not indeed the equal 
of his predecessor, was also not unlike him. The Alexandrian 
bishops from Athanasius to Dioscurus have something in common. 
They strove to make themselves the masters of Egypt and the 
leaders of the Church of the East. ^ Their resistance to the 
power of the State was not less strong than their hatred of the 

strongly matfced natioiud consciousness of the Nestorians in Church matters, see 

Horst, Elias von Nisibis, p. 112 ff. The Emperor Zeito put an end to their exist- 
ence in the Empire in 489. All the successors of Theodosius II. persecuted tliem. 
How the latter came to have such a ferocious hatred of Nestorius whom he had 
once protected has not, however, been yet explained. The Emperor gave order» 
that all the writings of Nestorius were to be burned and that his followers were 
to be called "Simonists". The result was that the writings of Diodorus and 
I heodore were all the more eagerly circulated in the East and translated into 
other languages. Edessa in particular did a great deal in the way of getting the 
Greck>Antiodiian litentnre put into Syrian (Persian, Aimenian). Much diat is of 
a free and antique character has been preserved in the Nestorian-Persian or Chal- 
d«ui Church; Assemani, I3ibl. Orient. TIL, 2; Silbernagl, Kirchen des Orients 
p. 202 Kattenbusch, op. cit. I., p. 226 if. For the history of dogma, in the strict 
sense of the word, the Nestorians are no longer of any impoitanoe. 

• See Isidor Peius. epp. I., Nos. 323, 334; x\cacius o( Melilene, ep. ad Cyril, 
in Hansi V., p. 860 (998 sq.). Cyril himself (ep. ad Eulog. Migne, Vol. 77, p. 225) 
says diat people are now speaking reproadifiilly of him: di« r/ Ivo (^vveii ivo- 
fiu^ovTuv alruv itvetrxfro ^ luti iwf»§9t i t9« *AA»Jsfafif$im(^ Fuller details in 
Khrhard, op. cit., p. 42 f. 

3 See, above the Church History of SocFateS| who thoroughly understood 
this aspiration 01 theirs. 
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parvenu, the bishop of New Rome, whose aspirations after power 
they wished to put a stop to. We can only compare them with 
the great Popes, and the comparison is so far a just one in- 
asmuch as they aimed at making Hgypt a sort of independent 
ecclesiastical State. Each bishop in the series from Athanasius 
to Dioscurus came nearer accomplishing tliis design.* In follow- 
ing out this policy they relied upon three powerful forces, on 
Greek piety and monasticism, on the masses of the lower classes, 
aad on the Roman Bishop who had an equal interest in keeping 
down the bishop of Constantinople, and in making head against 
the State. In tlie respect first mentioned, Theophilus' change of 
front is specially characteristic. He abandoned science, i.e.^ 
Origenism, as soon as he perceived that a stronger force was 
present in the Church, — namely, the orthodoxy of the monks 
and of the religious communities. From that time onwards the 
Alexandrian bishop stood at the head of ecclesiastical tradi* 
tionalism ; he decisively rejected Greek science. But in doing 
this he surrendered what was an important element in the 
influence he could exercise on the rest of the churches, and 
the loss of this was a momentous one. He became a national 
Coptic bishop. This brings us to the second point Like alL 

1 Of all the great bishops or the Empire the Roman and Alexandrian bishops 

alone possessed a traditional policy which was strictly adhered to. and acted in 
accordance will; it. They accordingly really became forces in lustory. The Cliair 
of Aiiliocli never had a policy J in the conllicts with the Ariaus it became a mere 
puppet after the Qiuich already sixty years before this had bad to come to its 
assistance, and it possessed no Axed traditions. The })osiilon taken up in the 
Nestorian controversy by the feeble and unreliable John is typical of the bishops 
of Antioch (see his letter to Sixtus of Rome). It is customary to c<miplain of the 
bierarehlal imperionsaess of Albanasiiu, of the violent actions of Tbeophilus, Cyril, 
and Dtoscams, and of the unfeeling p<ilicy of the Roman bishops, and to contrast 
them with the Bishops of Antioch, But people do not reflect that when forces 
manifest themselves they have to adapt themselves to the material upon which they 
are to work^ and quite as little do they try to imagine what appearance the history 
of the Church would have piesented witiiout dte Tiolenoes** of the Roman and 
Alexandrian bishops. Those who at tlie present day complain, together with their 
dogmatic .system, would not at all events have been here at all if ihese t)'rannical 
and unfeeling princes of the Church had not existed, and the tame dogmatic of 
the present time would never have made its appearance apart from the fanatical 
dogmatic of those deqtols. It may be incidentally remarked that we ou^ hardly 
to coodude from Mansi VL, p. too8, diat Dioscurus wished to restore Origen's 
repntatioD. 
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despots, the great Alexandrian bishops sought the support of 
the masses. They were demagogues. They flattered the people 
and sought to please them, while they hampered and crushed 
the aristocracy composed of the bishops, the scholars and the 
upper classes. 

Athanasius had already begun this policy, in fact he was not 
in all probability the first to follow it Each of his successors 
went a step further on these lines. But the Copts were not the 
Komans; the master of the eternal city could always think of 
ruling the world. A Coptic despot, however, who had rejected 
all that belonged to the Greek world, could only dream of 
world-empire.* Cyril had the Egyptian clergy and people com- 
pletely under his power; but the less wise Dioscurus by his 
unconcealed despotism created an aristocratic reaction in the 
•country. In him we see the downfall and overthrow of the 
policy of the Alexandrian chair. Had he been a man like Leo I., 
Christianity might perhaps have got a second Rome in Alexan- 
dria.* But there was no room in the world for two such chairs. 
The traditional policy of common action which had for so long 
united Rome and Alexandria, was bound to reach a point at 
which it turned into bitter enmity. The Byzantine patriarch 
accordingly turned this enmity to account. It is indeed possible 
to trace back the whole diflference between the Roman and the 
Alexandrian bishop to the brusque and imprudent conduct of 
Dioscurus, or, with a still greater show of justice, to Leo*s love 
of power;' but this would be to take a narrow view of the 

' TTellenism in the Fast received its death blow owing to the downfall of the 
Alexandriau bishop in the year 451; with Theophilus the procc>;s of estraagemeut 
between the Chiudt and Hdleniini had iindonbtedly already bcguu. 

* The unique position of the Alexandrian Chair till 450 and its policy, have 
up till now not had jitstice done them in oar lustories. The bishop of Alexandria 
ranked as thf '-econd in Christendom (<;ee above, at the Council of 381) and 
correspondiug to tliis position was a certain right which is indeed difficult to define — 
of oversight, or better, the exercise of an oversight over the churches of the East 
In die Fottrth and Fifth centuries, vhidi waa being more and more widely 
recognised. The Alexandrian bishops attempted to develop the position which 
they thus occupied to a position of primacy. 

' ?vixtus III., Coelestin's successor, as his letters prove, contiaiied on the best of 
terms with Cyril and silently repulsed the attempt made by two Nestorian bishops, 
Euiherius Imd Helladius, to break np the niuon between Rome and AlexandriA 
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matter. About the middle of the fifth century the Alexandrian 
bishop was on the point of becoming master of Egypt and at 
the same time master of the East Rome would not have been 
Rome if she had looked calmly on at a result such as this, to 
which indeed she had herself contributed so long as she was 
concerned in defending herself against a more powerful enemy. 
It is here that we have the key to the proper understanding 
of the direction taken by Roman policy in the East, and it is 
owing to it that the history of dogma too has taken a wholly 
unexpected turn. For once that opposition had sprung up be- 
tween Rome and Alexandria it could not be but that the profound 
dogmatic difference between the two which Coelestin had dis- 
regarded in order to humble the Emperor and the Q)nstantino- 
politan bishop, should find expression. But if Rome came oflT 
victorious, then the dogmatic development of the East was 
bound to enter a- new, and what was essentially, a foreigu 
channel. Conversely again, the permanent victory of the Second 
Council of Ephesus (449) would, owing to the weakness of the 
State, have been equivalent to the victory of Egypt in the 
Church and probably also in the Empire ; for Empire and Emperor 
had come to be entirely dependent on the Church which 
culminated in the Alexandrian chair and its monks. Pope and 
Emperor therefore made common cause ; in the years 450 — ^45 1 
they had a common enemy and realised the solidarity of their 
interests. But the political victoty of Rome did not correspond 
with the victory of Leo in the dogmatic question over the East 
under the leadership of Alexandria. The Emperor went about 
the matter in an extremely clever way. While making use of 

(see the letter of the two amongst the letters of Sixtus). His epislle to John of 
Ephesus proves (ep. 6) tliat he had inherited his pretlecessor's hatred of Nestorius. 
On the other haad the sole letter of Leo 1. to Dioscurus which we possess, and 
which was written soon after his enthronemeat (445), sinpriset ns by its tone which 
recalls the letters of Victor and Stephanus, and by its deniands. Dioscuru-. could 
not have forgotten :i letter such as this. Still it is not till the time of the Council 
of Ephesus that we have plain evidence of the dissension between the two bishops 
(see Leo*s ep. 43 sq.). The way in which Dioscnras treated Leo's epistle and the 
legates secured for htm the bitter enmity of the Pope. The question now was : Rome or 
Alexandria? Previous to this Leo himself, like his predecessors, had in Christology used 
a fonn of statement which was Cyrillian, or TertuUi.in-Augustinian. He says .Serm. 
34. 4 : '-^ dei fdius naturae carais tmmtxtus", and 23. i : natune alteri altera miscebatur. ' 

13 
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the Roman bishop in so far as he found him necessary in order 
to cany out his purpose, which was to deliver the Empire and 
the Church from the despotism of Alexandria based as it was 
on dogmatics, he at the same time deprived him of the power 
of extending in any way his influence in the East by raising 
his own court-patriarch to a position of equal rank and import- 
ance with the Pope. Simultaneously with the downfall of his 
Alexandrian colleague Leo I. had to direct his attention once 
more to his Cpnstantinopolitan colleague, behind whom stood 
no less a person than the Emperor himself — the Byzantine idea 
of the state. He now promptly resumed the traditional policy of 
his chair and sought to form a connection with Proterius, the 
successor of Dioscurus. He, however, no longer found in Alexan- 
dria a powerful monarch, but only the shadow of such a ruler, 
the Melchitian bishop of a small party who soon fell a victim 
to the fanaticism of the Egyptians. But on the other hand ihe 
iMnjieror had dearly bought his victory over the hankering 
after independence on the part of the Church in the East, in 
the form in which it had been fostered by the monkish church 
of the Co])ts under the Alexandrian patriarchs. He plunged the 
I'.ast into a state of frightful confusion, and his policy, which 
was a clever one for the moment, resulted in being the direst 
calamity for tlic Eastern I'mpirc, since it set free the centiifugal 
and national forces ul the I'^astern provinces. It was possible to 
overthrow the I'^gyptian ecclesiastical .State, but this done, it 
was no longer possible permanently to retain l^gypt. It was 
possible to deliver the Empire and ConstanLnioplc from the 
domination of a dogmatic which was hostile to the State, but 
it was not possible to force a foreign dogmatic on the people 
of the East. The Roman bishop, however, also soon saw that 
he was further from tlie attainment of his aun than ever, and 
the proud language employed by Leo's successors towards the 
Emperor and the East and which reminds us of the mediaeval 
Popes, is not so much a token of actual power as a proof of the 
breach and estrangement between East and West vvhich had occur- 
red, and so of the actual powerlessncss of Rome. The Emperor 
could no longer get at the Pope, but neither could the Pope 
get at the Emperor and tiie East; he came to have no influence. 
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A section of the Easterns could come to terms with the dogmatic 
decree of Chalccdon — it is always possible to come to terms 
with dogmatic decrees — and while acknowledging its authority 
could nevertheless give expression to what was truly essential 
in the Faith of the East; but the twenty-eighth Canon of Chal- 
cedon, which had reference to the Roman bishop, was no 
"noumenon" which could be got over by scholastic refinement. 
Rome had the satisfaction of having dictated its Christological 
formula to the Byzantine State-Church, just as it had previously 
taken the biggest share in the work of getting the Trinitarian 
formula accepted, but this very Church now took up a position 
of extreme isolation relatively to Rome and the West. The 
Byzantine Patriarch, although his power was always more and 
more restricted within the domain in the East over which he 
ruled, was an invincible opponent ; for he was simply the ex- 
ponent of all the peculiar powers still possessed at the lime 
by the State of Constantine and Theodosius I. and by the Greek 
Church. 

1 his is the general outline of the circumstances we have to 
take into account in studying the history of the "Eutychian 
Controversy." What happened here was, mutatis mutaudiSy 
repeated in the controversy about images in so far as the State 
in this struggle in the same way resisted the authority of the 
Church which sought to crush it. It was successful in both 
instances. The power which had opposed the State in Egyptian 
Monophysitism and set itself against it in the matter of the 
adoration of images, was one and the same. But the nature 
of the victory was different in the two cases. In the middle 
of the Fifth Century the State, unfortunately for itself, did not 
]30ssess the power of putting up with the dogmatic teaching of 
its opponent while humiliating the opponent himself ; or shall 
we say: it did not think of the power it had, and to its own 
loss lent an ear to the suggestions of a foreign power, namely, 
the Roman bishop. In the ninth century, however, it was able 
to let its opponent have its own way in the domain of dogma 
and worship — for the adoration of images was restored.- — and 
yet to make it submit to its laws and attach it to its interests. 
A powerful ruler, who would have accepted the dogmatic decree 
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of the second Council of Ephesus but who would have been 
at the same time able to break the political power of Dioscurus 
and to compel the monks and Copts to submit — ^would per- 
haps — if it is permissible to make such a reflection — ^have been 
able to maintain the uni^ of the Empire of Constantius and 
to preserve for the Eastern provinces the Grasco-Christian cul' 
ture* Of what incalculable importance this would have been! 
But it is useless to pursue a line of thought such as this. 

It follows from these considerations that the history of dog^ma 
has to be regarded almost exclusively in its connection with 
politics, not merely after the Council of Chalcedon, but already 
previous to this. The forces which from 444 onwards determined 
the great decisions and actions were throughout political. It 
was individuals only who really thought of the Failh when they 
spoke of the Fai^; they brought about crises, but they no 
longer determined the course things were to take. Nor is it 
the case that what was dogmatically **the right thing** gained 
acceptance here as if by a wonderful arrangement of tilings ; 
for if, as is reasonable to suppose, "the right thing*' here can 
only be what is in harmony with Greek religious feeling, then 
it did not gain entire acceptance. And in pronouncing an 
opinion on this, whether we take our stand at a very much 
earlier or at a very much later period, it may certainly be 
maintained that the decision of Chalcedon was the happiest 
amongst those that were at alt possible at the time ; but to see 
this can in no way alter the opinion that the Council of Chalce* 
don, which to distinguish it from the Robber Council * we might 
call the Robber and Traitor Council, betrayed the secret of 
Greek Faith. It is only with the forces of history that the 
historian is concerned; and so, from about 444 onwards, the 
political historian almost entirely takes the place of the historian 
of dogmas. If the latter is willing to keep strictly to his own 
domain but a small extent of ground is left to him, which, 
since what does not change awakens no interest, gets smaller 
and smaller from century to century. 



' Thomasius (Dogmeagesch. T. 2, p. 367) also pronounces the Couacil of Chal' 
cedon hardly less stormy " thau that of the year 449. 
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If it be asked, what is the saddest and most momentous 
event in the history of dogma since the condemnation of Paul 
of Samosata, we must point to the union of the year 433. 
The shadow of this occurrence rests on the whole subsequent 
history of dogma. * It bore two sorts of evil fruit. In the first 
place it permanently prohibited Greek piety from establishing 
the formula which was alone appropriate to it: /lia ^v9tg 6«w 
?Jyw ffeffctfixaftiiffi— one incarnate nature of the divine Logos, 
(The relief which the Creed of Ephesus of 449 was supposed 
to bring, came too late.) In the second place it introduced 
such a stagnation into the dogmatic question that every one 
who attempted to state his Christological views ran the risk of 
being regarded as a heretic, while on the other hand people 
found it possible when they so desired, to give a favourable 
turn to every dogmatic utterance. It threw the East into 

* The documentary niaieiial bearing on the Eutychian controversy has been for 
the most part printed in Mansi T. V. sq.; where also will be fonDd the letters of 

Leo I. (cf, the edition of BaUerini) and those of Theodoret having reference to 
the subject. Historical accounts in Prosper, Liberatus, Facundus, in the hist. eccl. 
of Zacharias of Mytileue hitherto published only in Syrian, in the breviculus 
hist. Btttych. (Sinno&d^ App. ad Cod. Theodos.), in Euagrius, Theophanes, and 
many later Greek and paiticuiarly Oriental dironiclen. To these have been added 
in recent limes, apart from Zacharias (see Kriiger, Monophys. Streitigkeiten, 1884) 
first of all the hitherto unknown Appellations of Flavian and Eusebius of Dory- 
laum to Leo 1. (see Guerrino Amelini, S. Leone magno e TOriente. Roma lS82) 
Grisar i. d. Ztschr. f. Kath. Theol. VIL, 1883, p. 191 f., Mommsep, NeaesArchiv. 
XI. 2, 1886, p. 361 f.) ; second, the Acts of the Robber-Council according to a 
Syrian MJ^.. in Geimnn by HofTmann (Kiel 1873), in an English tianslafion 
with rich additions from other Syrian MSS. by Perry, The Second Synod of 
Ephesus 1881, and previously published by the same writer, An Ancient Syriac 
Docnm. etc., Oxford 1867; Martin, Actes dn Brigand. d*£phe9e, tradvct. fi^te sur le 
texte Syriaque, 1875 ; by the same, Le Pseado-Synode connu dans I'hist. sous le 
nom de Brigandai^e d'£phese, etudi^ d'apres ses actes retrouv^s en Syriaque, 1875, 
thirdly the publication of Revillout, R^cits de Dioscore, exile k Gangres, sur le 
condle de Chalc^oine, translated into French from the Coptic, (Rev. Egyptol. 
1880, p. 187 sq., 1882, p. 21 sq., 1883, p. 17 sq.); see Krfiger op. cit. p. ta f. 
Accounts in Earoniu^, Tillemont, Gibbon, Walch, SchrocTch, Neander and Hefele; 
cf. the \vorks on Leo I. by Qtiesncl, Arendt, Perthel. Spite of these works we do 
not yet possess a critical account of the history of the Church and of dogma for 
the all important years previous to die Council of Chalcedon. The most important 
preliminaiy vrotk in. this direction would be a monograph on Theodoret, the man 
who in my opinion was the most truih-loving and the least guided by consider- 
ations of policy of the Fathers of that period. This has been done by a Russian, 
Glubokowski (see above); but it is unfortunately not accessible to German science. 
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a state of confusion and made of Christology an armoury of 
poisoned weapons for the warfare of ecclesiastical politics. A 
middle party was formed from each of the two sides. To one 
of these Thcodorct belonged, and to another Dioscurus (Cyril). 
But the representatives of these middle parties were no nearer 
each otlier than the two extremes. If they employed the same 
formulae they nevertheless gave them a different meaning, and 
they were at the same time latent upon protecting their extreme 
associates so far as possible. 

The Alexandrians had acquired the sovereie^nty of the East 
at the price of union. The *' high-priest Emperor" and his 
eunuchs abandoned themselves more and more to their guid- 
ance. Under the feeble Theodosius the Empire was in danger 
of becoming an ecclesiastical state led by Alexandria. In 
addition to this, under cover of the formula of concord the 
doctrine of the one nature was propagated, and even the extra- 
vagances of earlier times again made their appearance. Cyril 
himself who was so cautious otherwise in his use of formulas, 
had not been able to avoid the use of the questionable Apolli- 
narian conception, according to which the nature or hypostasis 
of the incarnate Logos is a "certain middle something", ^ and 
accordingly it is not astonishing to find that his followers went 
still further. The brave and indefatigable Thcodoret " did indeed 
keep a look-out against the hcc7i^ (^'j^mii}, ''the suffering God", 
the KfXfTic or mixture, in short, against the anathemas of 
Cyril, while at the same time he parried the attacks of Cyril 
on Theodore of Mopsuestia. But spite of the great prudence 
shewn by Theodoret in keepuig to a middle path Dioscurus 
succeeded in calumniating him at the Court, after he had him- 
self m his character as supreme bishop interfered in the affairs 
of Antioch. ' Theodoret was instructed to keep to his diocese. 

' See, e.g.f de recte fida ad Theodos. (Mausi IV., p. 673) : 'I. Xp. xvifuxtvotg ts 

* See, above all, his " Eraoistes". The work of the Catholic Bertram, Theodoreti 
doctrtna christologica, 1883, is painsL'lkIni^ but biassed; sec. Theol. Lit. Ztg., 18S3. 
No. 24; Moller in Herzog's R.-Encykloii. sec ed. XV.. p. 401 ff. The question of 
Theodoret's orthodoxy is certaioly a very troublesume one for a Catholic. 

* Diofiduus treated the metropolitan Irenteus of Tyre, and Theodoree in Uie 
year 448. in the style of one who was primate of the whole Greek Church and 
was xecosnised by the Emperor as such. 
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Still greater was the hatred of the Alexandrians against the 
bold and worldly-minded Bishop Ibas of Edessa, Theodore's 
enthusiastic supporter. Dioscurus had apparently made up his 
mind to bring the East under his authority and gradually to 
exterminate all who in a half way or who wholly accepted the 
Antiochian theolc^. The formula: two natures or h3rpostases, 
one Christ, was to disappear from the Church, 

In the capital the old and respected Archimandrite Eutyches 
supported his views, taking his stand on the Christology of 
Cyril. Still it was no mere calumny when his opponents main« 
tailed that in the course of the violent attack on the Nestori- 
ans he had himself fallen into the error of making Apollinarian 
statements. Already in the year 448 Bishop Domnus of Antioch 
had denounced him on these grounds to the Emperor. But no 
action was taken until Bishop Eusebius oif Dorylaum brought 
a similar charge against him before Flavian who was bishop of 
Constantinople at the time. Eutyches afterwards asserted that 
he had done this from personal hatred, and one cannot get rid 
of the suspicion that he was right; for Eusebius himself had 
formerly been one of most bitter opponents of Nestorius. In 
any case a certain obscurity hangs over the outbreak of the 
controversy, and the energy too with which Flavian at once 
took the matter up is strange. He was on bad terms with the 
court and particularly with the all-powerful Chrysaphius with 
whom Eutyches stood in high favour. The bishop probably 
felt that he was hampered by the Archimandrite and wanted 
to get rid of him. It is useless to look for any religious motives 
in the case of Flavian, whose Christological statements bear a 
pretty close resemblance to those of Cyril, though they did 
actually fall short of them. ^ The Council of Constantinople 

* FlavioD takes his stand on the Union of 433 though he inclines to the 
Antiochian interpretation of it; see his confession in Mansi VI., p. 541 : 
sv H« l^wtrtv StioKeyovvTtti riv Xpta-rbv fisrac t^v vtkpKUfiv riiv sk rtJc iyi«ti 
Tixp^Svov Kxt svxvSpuTita-iv^ gv ptiS. vxoa-r^tref kui ev iv) rrpo<ruva (a distinction is 
thus drawn between (ft/nQ and i/T^rdM-i«, while vtroffretvtq and vpStcctto-^ are regarded 
as parallel terms, and aocordingly the way is paved for the Chalcedonian formula 
in Uie East also), %m Xpwriv, i¥« viSv^ fhet nSptn itukryt^iuv, m< fc/«ir fcly r«(7 
0fou xoyou <pC<Ttv TfTarpxw^z/yifv fiivrei Kxt hwAptneiwmrwi fiiytn ovtt ipwifittx-^ 
the letter is addressed to Leo, and Flavian was apparently not yet aware what 
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(448) which followed on fhis and with whose procedure we are 
well acquainted, shewed the (nvolity of the attack on Eutycfaes, 
though it shewed too how the influential archimandrite set*bis 
bishop at defiance. In reference to the dogmatic question 
Eu^ches acted with great prudence, and, though indeed with 
some hesitation, gave his assent to the formula of the Creed 
of Union, "of two natures, one Christ" (one hypostasis, one 
person). But one can plainly see that this formula, in so far 
as it was taken as implying tiie continued existence of the two 
natures after the union, was one which Eutyches would regard 
as objectionable. '*Two natures after the union" was rightly 
felt to be Nestorian and above all to be an innovation", 
Eutyches, indeed, corrected the incautious statements he had made 
at an earlier time, diveigent from the middle path of the formula of 
unity — my God is not of the same substance with us; ^ He has no 
''body of a man" {(rSfict ^$p^ircu)t but only a "human body" 
{ra/M itu$pe^7Ftvw), But this was of no avail. It was insisted that 
he taught a ''blending" {(ni^»^tf) and "confusion" (ff-vT^;^^^^), 
and after the most disgraceful proceedings the records of which 
were besides fakified, he was deposed "amid tears" on account 
of Valentinian and ApoUinarian heresy. This was done by 
people who themselves professed to admowledge Cyril's second 
letter to Nestorius and its approval by the Synod of Ephesus, 

Leo's views were and whedier perhaps he did not adhere entirely to the doctrine 
of CyriL The prudent patriarch accordingly ^confesses" two natures after the 
incarnation also and yet one! — Sii ri i% in<fM>7v 'ivot xu) rov alrbv dvxi rdv xvpiov 
{ifiSv 'I. Tov Xp. Tot)? Svo viovi jf $vo vTTovr^TtKi etc. : a condemnation of Nesto- 
rius follows. Here at all events the way is paved for the Chalcedooian formula 
but, diaractfflrisdcally enough, by a bi^op who sought to take up a safe position 
relatively to both sides. 

1 The statement when compared with Cyril's doctrine can scarcely be regarded 
as open to suspicion. Eutyches recognised the existence of two nature previous 
to the incarnation, allowed that the distinction in thought was an ideal moment, 
but he could not admit the perfect homousia of the body of the Lt^fos widi 
our body after the incarnation, since that body was to be thought of as having 
been deified. Cyril had not indeed openly said that the actual body of the Logos 
was not onooveriog with our body, but still he could scarcely avoid that conclusion. 
Eutyches rqected as a calumny the charge brought against him of teaching that 
Christ brought his flesh from heaven, on the contrary indeed he was the first to 
declare in the course of the debate that the Holy Virgin is homousios with us and 
that from her our God became flesh. He wished in this way to escape making any 
direct admission. 
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as well as the epistle of Cyril to John of Antioch. Both parties 
laboured to secure the favour of the Court, the capital, and 
the Roman bishop, and tbe Court sided with Eutyches. People's 
views were still everywhere ruled by the condemnation of Nes- 
torius and there was no inclination to change sides. Flavian, 
"the moderate Antiochian" played a dangerous game when he 
sought to increase the authority of his chair in face of the 
court and the ruling system of dogma. Leo I. who was applied 
to by Eutyches first, was for some weeks uncertain which course 
to take (Leon. epp. 20 sq.). He was disposed to regard the 
Constantinopolitan Patriarch as his born enemy; but he had 
soon to recognise the fact that his strongest enemy was to be 
looked for elsewhere. Dioscurus, who substantially agreed with 
Eutyches and who long ere this took an active part in dift'erent 
provincial Synods in the East as supreme bishop, had already 
annexed the question and moved the Emperor to summon a 
Council. The Pope's policy was now marked out for him. He 
must not strike either upon the Constantinopolitan Scylla or 
upon the Alexandrian Charybdis, but on the contrary, as his 
predecessor Julius had done, he must attempt to bring the true 
faith and with it himself to the East. Dioscurus was determined 
to use every means to exploit the Council la las own interests. 
It was to establish the authority of the Alexandrian Patriarch 
and of the Alexandria m Christologv in tlic Cliurch of the East. 
He was prudent enuugh all Lli': s;ime to employ no new for- 
mula whiif attempting this. Tiic Niccnc Creed was alone to 
be n-nardcd as authoritative, of course according to the inter- 
pretatiun put upon it by the anathemas of Cyril. Whoever 
went a word beyond this was to be considered an innovator, 
a heretic. This was his standpoint and he lound a pliant 
Emperor and a minister who were favourably disposed toward 
hiiu and who were prepared to hand over the Church to him 
in order to humiliate the occupant of the episcopal chair of 
the capital for the time being whom they hated, a policy which 
was treachery to the State. * Dioscurus was equipped witii lull 

1 See the letter of tlie Empress Eudokia to TheocL II. (Leo. ep 57): iyf^^ ykf 
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powers as master of the Synod. It was called together in 
accordance with his ideas, even a representative of the monastic 
order was present — a novelty at a Council — and Theodoret 
was exduded. 

Leo had meanwhile discovered that Eutyches was a heretic ' 
(ep, 27) and bethought himself of the Western Christological 
form of doctrine which his predecessors, Coelestin and Sixtus, 
and he himself seem up to this time to have forgotten. The 
summoning of a Council caused him grave anxiety; Flavian, 
who had seriously displeased the Pope by his independent 
attitude, nevertheless suddenly became his dear friend who had 
been attacked, and along with the legates who attended the 
Council Leo sent numerous letters to all in the East concerned 
in the affair (epp. 28—38), to Flavian (28, 36, 38), to the Emperor 
(29, 37)» to Pulcheria (30, 31), to the Constantinopolitan archi- 
mandrites (32), to the Council (33) and to Bishop Julian of Kos 
(34f 35)- He repeatedly observes that a synodal decision was 
not at all necessary, and that the Council was superfluous. * 
But what he was now above all concerned with was to furnish 
Flavian with d(^^tic instructions and to draw the attention of 
the Council to the unique dignity of the Roman Chair which 
had already decided the question. The latter of these two 
things he did in Epistle 33, which contains a daring attempt to 
misrepresent ' the conditions under which the Council had come 

' Leo's admission is amusing reading (ep. 34 1); "Diu apud nos uncertum fuit, 
quid in ipso Eutyche catholicis dispHceret.** Now Eutyches is the child of the 
devil who denies the reality of the body of Christ. Leo represents him in the 

bluntest fashion as the out and out doketist. 

- Ep. 36 ad Flav. : " Et quia clementissimn> imperator pro eccle>si v pace solli- 
citus synodum voluit congregari, quamvis evidenter appareat, rem, de qua agitur, 
nequaquam synodali indigere tractatu" etc. ; ep. 37 ad Theod. II. : "praesertim cum tarn 
evidens fidei causa sit, ut rationabilius ab indioenda synodo fuissetabstinendum** etc 

^ Leo writes here as if in this aflTair of Eutyches the Emperor had had reofmrse 
to him first ris the succes<?or of Peter, and as if ht' !iad at once unfolded the true 
doctrine of the Incaniatiou on the basis of the confession of i'eter and thereby 
refuted Eutyches ("religiosa clenientissimi principis fides sciens ad suam gloriam 
maxine pertinere, si intra eodesiam cathoUcam aullins enoris germen exsurgeret, 
banc reverentiam dtvinis detulit institutis, ut ad sanctre disposidonis effectum auclo- 
ritalem a]>o;;tolic3e sedis adhiberef, tamquam ab i]iso Petro cuperet declarari, quid 
in eius confessione laudatum sit, quaado dicente domino: quern me esse dicuot 
homines filium homfnis?" etc.). The Council is merely an opus superadditumy 
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together, while he accomplished the fonner by the dogmatic 
epistle he. sent to Flavian. It contains a paraphrase of the 
Christoli^cal section of the work of TertuUian adv. Prax. (cf. 
Novatian de trinitate) in accordance with the views, and in 
part in the words, of Ambrose and Augustine, with special 
reference to Eutyches, and in combating the views of the latter 
it accordingly undeniably goes a step beyond what had hitherto 
been accepted in the West, though not any further than the 
situation for the moment demanded. This document, which 
was highly lauded in subsequent times and is to the present 
day, contains nothing new. What, however, is of importance 
in it is that the West, the Pope, has here kept in view 
the peculiar character of its Church. It is consequently an 
evidence of power, and the Christology set forth in it may at 
the same time have actually corresponded with the inclinations 
of the Pope. But on the other hand it ought not to be forgot- 
ten that the situation, as represented by Nestorianism already 
condemned and Eutychianism about to be rejected, appeared 
directly to call for the old Western formula **dust substantive 
(naturae) in una persona and that the Pope expressed himself 
more fully regarding it than tradition justified.* The Pope 

"ut pleuiori iudicio omnii possit error aboleri." Thus ihe couUemuatiou of Eutyches 
is already decided upon and the Council has merely to repeat it The Pope 
enjoins this. 

* The letter to which not till ft later date, however, (see Mansi VI., p. 963 sq.) 
thoui^h by r,eo himself, proofs were appended from Hilary, Augustine, Gregory of 
Nazianzus, Clirysostom and Cyril, begins with a refereoce to the Roman Creed 
which in the view of heo decides the whole qaestioa in its opeuiug w ords ; for 
the three statements: Credere in patrem onmipotentenif et in Christum lesum 
filiuni eius unicum dominum nostrum, qui natus est de spiritu sancto et Maria 
virgine", demolish " ;he devices of almost all heretics.'* They involve the nali- 
viuxs diviua, and the nativitas temporalis which iu no way injures the fonner. We 
should not have been able to overcome the autiior of sin and death if the deus ex 
deo had not assumed our nature. If Eutyches was unable to recognise that this was 
taught iu the Creed, then certain passages (which the I'ojie now adduces) ought to 
have convinced him — as if Eutyches had ever denied the truth of this thought! 
The idea of a non-human body of Christ cannot be proved from the miraculous 
birth; for die Holy Spirit menely gave the impulse ; the reality of the body of 
Christ was got from the body of Maria semper vtrgo (c. 2). This is followed by 
the proposition in the style of Tertullian : ".Salva igitiir proprietate utriusque natu- 
rae et substantia (both words should be noted) et in unam coeunte personam sus- 
cepta est a maiestate humilitas**, attached to which we tuve ft series of expressions 
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throughout puts the interests of our salvation in the foreground ; 
he wants exactly what Cyril and Buddies also want, but he 
goes on to give an explanation which Cyril at any rate would have 
entirely repudiated, [Cyril said that the idea of redemption 
demands the deification of the human nature, Leo went on to 
shew that this same idea demands a true human nature which 

which are supported by stntemeniK in Damasus, Ambrose, Au[;ustine, and parlly 
als50 in Tertullian ; thus, ''natura inviolabilis uiiita est natun^ passibili media- 
tor dei et liominum homo lesus Chrlstus '••mori potest ex uuo, mori noQ potest 
ex altero", ^'ia Integra veri hominis peifectaque natara venis natns est deut, 
totus in sttis, totus in nostris", assumpsit formam servi sine sorde peccati, 
humana augens, divina non minwens", "exinanitio inclinatio fuit miserationts, non 
defectio potestatis", ^' tenet sine defectu proprietatem suam utraque aatura, et sicut 
foraiam servi dei forma non adimit, ita formam dei servi forma non minutt'* 
This was the wajr in which God met the canning of die devil, in c»der Aat we 
should not be lost contra dei propositum (c. 3). Next follow the old Western 
paradoxes of the "invisibilis factus visibilis" etc. The fourth chapter confains the 
detailed development of the doctrine. The human nature in Christ was not 
absorbed by the divine; on Uie contrary ^^agit utraque foma cum allerins com- 
mnnione, quod proprium est verbo scilicet operaiue rjuod verbi est et came exse- 
quente quod carnis est." The flesli never loses the "natur? nostri generis". In 
accordance wiilx this the evangelic history is apportioned between tlie human and 
the divine nature of him *^qtti unus idemque est". Quamvis euim in domino 
J. Oa. dei et hominis (!) una persona sit, aliud tamen est, unde in ntroqne com- 
mnius est contumelia, aliud unde commtmis est gloria ". Propter hanc unitatem 
personje", as it is put in c. 5, "in utraque natura intelligendam et filius hominis 
legitur descendisse de ccelo" etc., that means as now shews, that we can and 
must interchange the opera. ^That the Son of God was crucified and buried, 
we all confess in the Creed." Christ established this article of faith in the 40 
days after the Resurrection, after Peter had already before this ackowledj^ed the 
identity of the Son of God and the Sou of Man. AW ou<^lit accordingly to see 
thai the "proprieias divinse humanxque riaturse" " individua permanet" in Him, 
and consequently know that ''Word "'and Flesh" are not the same, but that die 
vne Son of God is Word and Flesh. Etttyches. who has by the most barefooed 
fictions emptied of its meaning the mysterj" to which alone we owe our redemp- 
tion and separates the human nature from jesus, incurs the sentence pronounced 
in 1 John IV. 2, 3. He must also necessarily deny the reality of the passion and 
death of Christ and dius subvert everything, the Spirit of sanetification, the water 
and the blood. 

In his concluding chapter I-eo discusses the statement of Futyches that before 
the union there were two natures and one after it and expresses his astonishment 
that **none of the judges censured such a foolish and perverse avowal and passed 
over such an absvid and blasphemous utterance as if they had heard nothing to 

which to take exception." The first half of the statement is as impious as the 
second; this statement which had been passed over out^ht ' si per inspirationem 
misericordisc dei ad satisfactiouem causa perducitur, ' to be made a clean sweep of 
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remains absolutely unchanged], and which, so far, goes beyond 
the use and wont doctrine of the West and actually approaches 
Nestorianism, inasmuch as the Pope uses by preference nature" 
in place of substance and speaks of a peculiar mode of action 
on the part of each nature, and thus really hjrpostattses each 
nature. In Leo's view the '* Person" is no longer entirely the 

as a pe<;tileniial opinion. The Pope hopes that Eutyches will amenrl and in this 
case the greatest mercy will be shewn him. The statemeots in this twenty-eighth 
letter were farther supplemented ia letter 3$ addressed to Juluui. Here (c I) 
Nestoiias too is r^;arded as a heretic; as against Eutyches the view' is made good 
thnt it is not only a question of tlie Creator being known, but also of tlie creature 
being redeemed. Here we meet with the statement •'■'m susceptione hominls non 
unius substantiae, sed unius eiusdemque personce'", here the unity of the person is 
made intdligible (see Cyril) by poiotiog to wiity of body and soul in man, and 
here finally the statement of Eutyches examined in the sixth chapter of letter 28 
and which was not censured at Constantinople, is further dealt with. Leo under- 
stands it as meaning that the human nature of Christ had been already created 
before the Tncaraatiwi and accordingly classes it along with the statement of 
Origen segaiding the pre<ex.istence of the soul which had been already condemned. 
See also letter 59. 

A few remarks on the calciuvor ! < irvyyurcDc. xTpsTrros^ will perhaps not be out 
of place here. (The words aatxipaTui and xxMfis-Tu^ do not retjuire any special 
genetic explanation.) They have sprung from two sources in the history of dogma. 
The first of these is to be found in Tertullian's work adv. Prax. Tertullian c. 27 
wrote in opposition to certaiJi monnrchian ideas, accorflrng to which the spiritus 
(— deus zz pater z= Christus) was either changed into the caro (— homo — filius 
= Jesus) or else was united and mingled with the caro so as to form a terlium 
quid and therefore a new being, and thus disappeared in the new being. The 
view thus developed became univeisally known through Novatian who adopted it 
in part, but particularly by means of Leo's doctrinal letter. It runs: '•'Si enim 
sermo ex transhguratione et demutatione substantiae caro factus est, una iam erit 
substantia ex duabqs, ex came et spurita, mixtura quaedam, ut electrum ex auro et 
argento et incipit nec auram esse, id est spiritus, neque argentum, id est caro, dum 
alterum altero mutatur ct tertium quid efficitur." Thus Jesus would be no longer 
either God or Man: ita e\ utraque ueutrum est; aliud lunge tertium est quam 
tttrumque. But both the passages In llie Psalms (LXXXVH. 5) and the Apostle 
(Rom. I. 3) teach de utraque eius substanda. Videmus duplicem statum, non con- 
fttsum sed coniunctum, in una persona, deum et bominem lesum . . . Et adeo salva 
est utriusrjue proprietas snbstantir^, ut et .spiritu<; res suas egerit in illo, virtutes 
et opera et signa, et caro passiones suas functa sit, esurieos sub diabolo, sittens sub 
Samaritide . . . denique et mortna est* Quodd tertium quid esse^ ex utroqne con- 
fusum, at electrum, non tarn distincta documeota paxerent utriusque snbstantie. 
Sed et spiritus camalia et caro spiritalia egisset ex translatione aut neque carualia 
neque spiritalia, sed tertian alicuius formre ex confusione . . . Sed quia substantia,' 
ambx m statu suo quseque distincte agebaut, ideo illis et opene et exitus sui 
oocurrerunt** The second source is to be found in the Eastern and Western 
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one subject with two "properties", but the union of two 
hypostatic natures. In a word, the unity is neither made in- 
telligible by Leo nor did he consider what was the supreme 
concern of the pious Greeks in this matter, namely, to see in 
the humanity of Christ the real deification of human nature 
generally. Nor is there any trace in the doctrinal letter of any- 

authors who wrote agains! ApoUiaaris ; these maintained the arvyx^ru^ and 
irpeirrMt;, and this was quite the current view in the time of Cyril. Cyril, 
in a great number of pa^isages asserts that according to his doctrine the two 
natures are 'joined together AwyxSrv^t irfiicrat^ ittrnXKatmrttQ^ iiitret^k^rtu^ 
'Without there having been any kind of mingling {vCyx^rt^ rvYKfxo^is, vuvouffiwrn^ 
{see adv. Nest. 1. 5. c. 4 -ad Theodos. n. 6, 10- ep. 3 ad Nestor. Migne. Vol. 77, 
p. 109 — adv. neg. deip. n. 2 — epil. ad. I — adv. Theodoret. ad. 4, 5, 8, 10 — adv. 
Orient, ad i, 10, 11— ep. ad Maxim., Vol. 77, p. 152— ad Acac. Ber. 160 — ad 
Joan. 180 — ad Acac. Mel. 192 — ad Eulog. 225 — ad Valerian. 257 — i ad Sium:. 232, 
36 — 2 ad Succ. 237, 40— ad Euseb. 288 — Explan. Symb. 304— Qood un. Christ 
Vol. 75, p. 1361 —Horn. XV., Vol. 77, p. 1092 -in Luc, Vol. 72, p. 909 — c. Julian. 
I., 10, Vol. 76, p. 1012 — Horn, ad Alex., Vol. 77, pp. 1112, 1113 in ep. ad Ilebr., 
Vol. 74, p. 1004— Resp. ad Tiberittm ed. Pusey c. 6, 7, III., p. slij sq. Cyril 
devoted a special work to this subject entitled lutric vvvwrtetvrSv which I regard as 
one of his la-t1. Nevertheless he defended the word xpSm:; as against Nestorius 
(adv. Xestor. 1.. i c. 3) as an exiircssion used by the father^ to bring out the 
closeness of the uuiun of tlie two natures, and unhesitatingly employs certain forms 
of speech compounded of it or its synonyms. (Ehrhard op. cit., p. 44.) Further, 
both of these, tlie amplifications of Tertullian and those of the mtt-ApoUinarian 
Greek fathers, refer back to philosophical usage, but this usat^e explains at the 
same time why Cyril and others could indeed adopt the expression xpxffif but 
not <rtiyxv(ri;. The Stoics (see Zdler. Fhilos. d. Griechen III. 3, p. 127) drew a 
distinction between wafdh^ti, ft?|««, KfSvt^ and ^The vrnfMem is 

the <ru(iaiTuv a-v/x<p*i Kxra rat? eviipaevstxfj as in the case of the mixing of 
diflerent kinds of grain" — they have the Nestorians; in view — : on the 

contrary is ouo tt K»i z'Mtovm irufiXTUv ttvTtTxptKTXftt; hi b^tuy^ viroiisvovaui-^ tuv 
Tvft^^iSv ittpi ttbrk frotorirmyt as in the case of the union of fire with iron and 
of the sold with the body; but speaking more accurately a mingling of this sort 
of dry bodies .should be called [i7h', nnd of fluid bodies xfXTiq (tlie xpSs-/; SI 
HAm of the Stoics presupposes the permeability of the bodies and assumes that 
the smaller body when mingled with a larger body spreads itself over the entire 
extent of the latter and is thus to be found in every particle of it [J^ ftifliy 
Itifte* fy ivTsif tlvxi iJ.{f nsrixov ititTm rSv Iv t«3 ntynxrt]^ but that both pre- 
serve their own peculinrities in the mingling: thus the *'mixtio" doe<; not exclude, 
but on the contrary includes the salva proprietas utriusque substantia;). The 
ovyXuvtQ finally is Ivo 1$ neu vrAtifym ir9$vHrrm vtft rk 9&fimrm utrx^oXii tic 
irepxi itwl^pti^i ro^rttv Tot6T^TOi yivsvny /.a, the old substances and their 
qualities cease to exist {^iti'pevSxj) and a third body comes into existence." Ter- 
tullian. the Stoic, rested his ideas apparently on these philosophical theorems and 
first of all applied this materialistic view to the relation of the two substances in 
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thing like an express repudiation of Nestorius, not to speak of 
the Antiochian Christology. ' 

The Council was opened at Ephesus in August 449. Dios* 
curus presided and assigned the second place to the represen- 

Chribt (he aod Novatiau, who was also a Stoic, accept the iti^ts aod reject tlie 
ffuyxv<rt<; ; but aloDg -with this TertuUiKn hu fnrOicr a juristic set of amoejp&oos 
(una personaf duse substantUe). In his treatise " Ammonitts Sakkas und Plotinus " 

(Archiv. f. Gesch, d. Philos, VII. Vol. H. 3) Zeller, however, has called attenlion 
to the fact that Ammonius Sakkas (Plotinus) described the relation of body and 
soul iu man in the sense of the Stoic Kfanq {(11^1^) (the soul entirely permeates 
the body and unites itself with it so as to fonn one substance^ but neveitliekss 
remains unchanged and retains its proprietas salva) and that Nemesius expressly 
says that this view of the mrttter, in support of ^vhich he appeals to Porphyry, is 
to be applied to the relation of the two natures in Christ. Now, however, not 
only the Eastern bishops but also Leo L expressly appeal iu support of their 
Christology to the relation between body and soul. There can therefore be no 
doubt but that this is to be traced back to the Neo-Plalonic school which had 
adopted a Stoic terminology. Plotinus calls the soul not only onrx^i; but also 
HrftiTTQi (because iu the union it undergoes uo change); but, as Zeller observes, 
he never speaks of irvyxi^ra-. This word, however, once more occurs in Por- 
phyry and is used to designate the union. Consequently so far as the Bastems 
are concerned the ^rpETTai; is to be referred to Plotinus and the xa-vyx^Tu^ to 
Porphyry (Zeller). uliile tlie West through TertuUiau took the "uou coufusus" 
direct tiuni llie Stoa. 

f It may also be said that the speculations of Cyril and the Alexandrian theolo* 
gians begin where Leo leaves off, and for this reason it is altogether astonishing 
to read in TTiomasius (Dogmengesch., Vol. T.. p. 365) that Leo in his epistle seeks 
to gather up both negatively and positively the results of the Chiistological move- 
meat so far as it had gone. Leo did not think of ihi^. He contents himself with 
making the thought definite and confessing with fuU assurance Aat Christ was 
perfect God and perfect man, and points out that redemption demands the divinity 
r>n-i tiie humanity. But the <iue5tion as to the relation into which the divinity and 
ilie humanity have come tu each other, was one which really never gave him any 
concern wheu he thought of redemption. This, however, was the main question 
with Cyril, Eutyches and Dtoscurus. It cannot accordingly be said that Leo and 
they are in direct contradiction. On the contrary, Cyril and his followers fuilher 
developed the problem in concrete fashion in the name of the Faith, ex necessitate 
fidei so to speak, while with Leo it was in true Western fashion left ia the iu- 
d^nite form of concqitions. This is how the matter stands on a favourable view 
of Leo's position; for as soon as we take his development of the doctrine in a 
concrete sense and transfer it into the region of the I'astern controversy it can be 
understood only as Nestorian. Willi Leo it is not at ail a question of a union of 
the two natures. It may, however, help towards forming a fair and correct estimate 
of Leo*s position to note that he (mistakenly) saw in Eutydiianism the recurrence 
of a danger which he had so energetically warded off in his struggle with Mani- 
ch.cism (see his sermon). He in fact opposes "Eutychtanism" as if it were 
Mauichxism. 
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tative of the Roman bishop. There were one hundred and 
thirty-five members present. The bishops who had sat in judg- 
ment on Eutyches were not allowed to vote» since the Sjmod 
meant to proceed with a revision of that process. Dioscurus 
put the Pope's letter to the Coundl amongst the Acts, but did 
not have it read out» and in fact treated Rome as non<«xistent. 
Not Rome but Alexandria was to speak. It was a bold stroke, 
but Dioscurus had got authority from the Emperor. As regards 
its proceedii^[s the Council does not compare unfavourably with 
other Councils. What gave it its peculiar character was the 
fact that it was guided by a powerful and determined will, that 
of Dioscurus. The latter got the Council simply to resolve not 
to go beyond the conclusions come to at Nicaea and Ephesus. 
The affair of Eutyches was next taken up; he declared that 
he took his stand on the teaching of these Councils and repudi- 
ated Manes, Valentin, ApoUinaris, and Nestorius. In the course 
of the debate it became evident that those present regarded 
the formula "after the Incarnation one nature", as alone ortho- 
dox — ^with the addition: "made flesh and made man'* (ma^ 
}U9fAhn^ m\ hfm6fia7FiieaT»v), and that they condemned the doc- 
trine of two natures after the Incarnation. In this sense Euty- 
> ches was declared by»all to be orthodox. Rome's legates refrained 
from voting. Domnus of Antioch and Juvenal of Jerusalem 
also concurred, and even three of the bishops who had con- 
demned £ut3^es at Constantinople did the same. Dioscurus 
now proceeded to take aggressive steps. Each bishop was 
required to state in writing whether he considered that those 
should be punished who in the course of their theological 
investigations had gone beyond the Nicene Creed. Dioscurus 
got the answer he wished, and even the Roman legate did not 
oppose the question when put in this form. On the basis of 
this resolution the Council pronounced sentence of deposition 
on Flavian and Eusebius of DorylMum, Domnus and Juvenal 
concurring. Both of the deposed bishops were present and 
soon after appealed to the Pope, whose legates, moreover, had 
at least shewn some hesitation at the Council, though after the 
first session they took no further share in the proceedings. In 
the second and third sessions Dioscurus got tiie detested Ibas 
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deposed (to whom the saying was currently attributed " I do not 
envy Christ because He became God; for I too can become 
God if I wish*'), the Sabinian bishop of Perrha and several 
others; * also Theodoret, ' the piUar of Ihe East, and finally even 
Domnus of Antioch. * The fact that he had for so long sided 
with Dioscurus availed him nothing. He had latterly drawn 
back, was unwilling to take part in the ecclesiastico-political 
revision of the Canons of Nicaea and Constantinople which 
Dioscurus was contemplating, and was generally in his road. 

Never before at any Council had a Patriarch scored such a 
victory. The atmosphere was cleared; the triumph of the old 
Confession of Nicaea and Ephesus (431) which alone was recog- 
nised by the pious Greeks as embodying their faith, had been 
secured ; the Christology of Cyril, the one incarnate nature of 
the God-Logos, had been acknowledged as the true one ; those 
who opposed it had partly been deposed and partly had sub- 
mitted ; arrangements had already been made for securing suit- 
able successors to those who had been deposed, and an Alex- 
andrian priest, Anatolius, was appointed to Constantinople. The 
Church of the East lay at the feet of the Alexandrian Patriarch 
and he had attained everything with the concurrence of the 
Emperor. * He had doubtless made use of force; but it was 
the State in fact which stood behind him; the police and the 
monks of Barsumas had, to be sure, over-awed the Fathers; 
but far worse than the terrors of this Council were the calum- 

* This has reference to the proceedings of tlie year 448 (Irenseus of Tyre) into 
which I cannot enter. The Syrian Acts first tlirew light uu them as well as on 
the Cottocils of Tyre and Berytus. 

* See Maxtia, op. cit, p. 186 sq. 

* See Martin, p. 196 sq. 

* The charges brought agamst him by Egyptians at the third silting of the 

Council of Chalcedon (Mansi VI. p. 1006 — 1035) even after making all due allow- 
ance for the calumnies in tliem, afford interesting proofs of how he disregarded 
the imperial authority in Egypt and how he weakened the authority of the State 
there and also of the extent to which he was master of Egypt and now threatened 
to become master of the State. Ttllemont XV. p. 589, veiy justly says : ^Dioscore 
rigne partout." See, above all, p. 1032: A<oa-xopcc txvtx ouutioritiirui vpirrmy 
vOfMi^wv Ti ivUTepct) Tavrajy sJvcti, oi/re rcvq ^elcvq rvirovi oVts ri; iJ-Syla-rai; 
axo^ifftii; ffvvt x<ii>e^o-sv €Kfitfiaff6nvMt ietvrov r^v x^fecv fi&AXov tmv Kpacrouvraiv 
-ihm ^iym, 

14 
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mes spread regarding it on the part of those who two years 
later had to extenuate their dastardly treachery. If we consider 
who were present at the Council we must conclude that Dios< 
curus, to whom even Theodoret on one occasion (ep. 60) bore 
favourable testimony, cannot have found it necessaty to employ 
any very great amount of actual force. That Flavian was 
trampled on and left half dead is anything but certain, and a 
Council which more than any other gave expression to the 
tradition of the religious feeling of the time and to what it 
considered of vital importance, does not deserve the name 
"Robber-Council" (Leo, ep. 95). Regarded from the standpoint 
of the Church of the East somediing of importance had actually 
been attained, and what had been thus attained had the g;ua> 
rantee of permanence so long as fordgn elements did not come 
in to disturb it. 

But Dioscurus had not reckoned on the death of the Emperor 
which was near at hand, nor with the Roman bishop, nor 
finally on the widespread aversion felt towards the right wing 
of his army which was Apollinarian in disguise. He had reha- 
bilitated Eutyches without, however, getting the questionable 
statements to which the latter had formerly given utterance, 
proscribed, though the allegation that he endorsed them is a 
falsehood asserted by his embittered opponents at Chalcedon. 
This was a blunder in policy which was calculated to bring on 
a reaction introduced from the outside, and the reaction taking 
its start from this, might in the state in which matters then 
were, overthrow the great work which had been accomplished 
without in appearance abandoning the position gained in the 
year 431. At first Dioscurus was still master of the situation. 
While all those who felt themselves injured by him betook 
themselves to Leo as the only refuge,' and while the latter 
hastened to reject the resolutions of the Council, Dioscurus 
pronounced sentence of excommunication upon Leo," prepared 

■ S«e Theodorat's letters 113 and ff. Theodoret speaks iD tenns of high pcaise 

of Leo's ep. ilogmattca, ntid as a matter of fact lie had no reason for suspecting 
it in any wav Jn letter 12 1 hf expressly snys that Leo's letter agrees with rOii 

^ See tlie Acts of the Council of Chalcedon in Maasi VI., p. 1009; the matter 
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now to measure his strength with the last remaining opponent 
too, whom he had treated at Ephesiis as a nonentity. Leo was 
in an extremely difficult position, as letters 43 — 72 prove. If 
the decree of Ephesus were to become permanent it was all over 
with his orthodoxy as well as with the primacy of his chair. 
He assembled a Council and at the same tune got all the 
members of the imperial fomily of the Western Empire, when 
they came to Rome, to write letters to Theodosius against the 
"episcopus Alexandrittus sibi omnia vindicans" (45, 2), against 
the Council in support of his just claim to be considered supreme 
judge in matters of faith,* and in favour of calling a new 
Council to meet in Italy. He saw himself under the necessity 
of repeatedly assuring the Emperor of the East that he also 
held firmly to the Nicene Faith; he took care not to mention 
what it was exactly that he found favlt with in the dogmatic 
decrees of Ephesus; he simply insisted on the condemnation of 
Eutyches as a Manichean and a Doketist, and was slow about 
recognising the new bishop of Constantinople, the creature of 
Dioscurus. He yielded nothing as the successor of Peter, but 
neither did he gain an3rthing. Theodosius stood firm, maintained 
that the Council had merely defended antiquity against the 
innovations of Flavian, and coldly replied to the letters of his 
imperial relations in the West, declining to take any action. A 
less politic Pope than he was, would have brought on a breach 
backed up as he would have been by the whole West and by 
the Emperor of the West, but Leo waited and did not wait 
in vain. 

is, howeveri not quite certain. It is even probable that Dioscurus did not ex- 
communicate Leo till shortly before the Cottnieil of Chalcedon. 

* Valentinian III. writes to Theod. XL (ep. Leoiu 55): ITie Faith must get into 

X^fxv xou svTOfixv 'ix^f^ 'JTSpi TS TiaT6(o<; xai ispeuv xpiveiv. Flavian was right ia 
appealing to him. It is a carious spectacle! Both Emperors are eotirely in the 
hands of their Patriarchs, the one in the hands of Dioscants, and the oilier as 
here in the hands of Leo. Never yet had the State been so much under priestly 
authority. The Empat>rs who were powerless to do anything themselves played 
the one primate against the oflier* 
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Theodosius II. * died ait the 28th of July, 450, and the situa- 
tion was at once altered. Pulcheria who mounted the throne 
and ofTered her hand to Marcian» had always deplored her 
brother's miserable misrule, and his prot^^ were her enemies. 
She specially guided the ecclesiastical policy of the Govern- 
ment, while Marcian fought its enemies outside. The Court 
resolved to free itself and the State from the Alexandrian 
despot. This could not be done without the help of Rome, for — 
and this is a fact of the highest importance — the Council of 
449 had really pacified the Church of the East Of course 
there were some who were discontented, but they were in the 
minority. The Court could not in carrying out its new policy 
reckon on the support of any united and reliable party. It was 
only in Constantinople that it was able to make way quickly, 
for there Flavian was not yet forgotten. The Church of the 
East had enjoyed peace since August. In order that the State 
might get back its independence, this Church which had been 
pacified, had to be disturbed anew and reduced to the most 
lamentable condition. 

Marcian, whose recognition as Emperor Dioscurus had sot^ht 
to prevent in Egypt, at once addressed a letter to Leo. He 
formally handed over to the latter the primacy with which his 
predecessor had actually invested Dioscurus, and announced 
besides his readiness to summon the Council desired by Leo." 
Soon after an epistle reached Leo from Pulcheria which announce 
ed the change of view on the part of the bishop of Constanti- 
nople. He had subscribed Leo's dogmatic letter, that sent to 
Flavian, and had condemned the erroneous doctrine of Euty- 
ches; the Emperor had also ordered the recall of the bishops 
who had been deposed by the Council, and their reinstatement 

' lie h:ul, however, begun to shew a certain amomit of hesitation during the 
last mouths, as is evident from the recall of i'ulcheria and the bauishmeut of his 
mtnbter Chrysaphius. See Kriiger, op. cit. p. 56. 

* Marcian ep. in Leon. epp. 73: ^*Pn> leverenda et catholica rdigione fidci 
Cliristiaiiorum tuam sanctitatem principatttm in episc^>attt divina> hdei possiden- 
tem sacris littcris in principio justum credimus alloquendam . . . omni impio errore 
sublato per celebrandam synodum te auctore maxime pax circa omues episco^ios 
fidei catholic£e fiat!" It was iu these terms that Marcian wrote to Leo! But he had 
in view merely on Eastern Council; see the second letter (ep. 76). 
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in office was reserved for the Council over which, if possible^ 
Leo was to preside in person and which was to be held in the 
East As a matter of fact in the capital itself, after a local 
Synod had been called, evei3rtiiing was already going as the 
Emperor, or rather, as the Empress, desired. The wretched 
toady, Ihe patriarch, the creature and the. betrayer of Dioscunis, 
was prepared to do eveiything the Court wished. In view of 
the completely chained circumstances Leo had no longer any 
wish for a Council, because a Council might always mean 
action which was dangerous for the Pope. He now took up 
the position that his letter was sufficient, that the bishops were 
individually to bind themselves to accept the doctrine set forth 
in it, and that by tfaeir return to orthodoxy and the erasure 
of the names of Dioscurus, Juvenal, etc., from the Diptychs, the 
Robber-Council would be rendered powerless for harm. He 
wi^ed on his own initiative and apart from any Council, but 
with the assistance of his legates, to act the part of judge and 
to receive to favour or punish as impenitent each individual 
bishop ; the bishop of Constantinople was to act with him in 
the matter as his mandatory. He therewith made an actual 
beginning with the business and it was now fairly on its way. 
And as a matter of fact Leo may have been naive enough to 
imagine that the solution of the dogmatic difficulty of the East 
was contained in his sorry letter, for it seems never to have 
occurred to the Pope that there could be any other Christ- 
ologies besides the correct" one, Doketism, and the doctrine 
of Paul of Samosata. He had no appreciation of the subtle, 
though no doubt partly incorrect formulae of the Greek theo- 
logians; but he was sure of his ground, and it was with this 
feeling that the letters 82 — S6 were composed, in which the 
Pope sought at all costs to prevent the calling of a Council as 
bemg unnecessary and inopportune.* But Marcian required 
the Council for himself and for the Eastern Church, in which, 
since the change of rulers, no one knew what he should believe^ 
and in which, for the time, many bishoprics were held by two 
bishops or had no bishop at all. The Emperor had no desire 

t The Westerns could not come, he writes, because of the distress occasioned 
by the Hum. 
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to surrender to the Pope while claiming his help. He issued 
an edict ordainii^ the Council to meet at Nicaea in September 
451, and Leo had to acquiesce, though with a very bad grace 
(ep. 89). He arranged to send four legates and deputed to one 
of them. Bishop Paschasinus, the duty of presiding in his stead ; 
for Marcian had designated Leo himself as leader of the future 
Council, and so what Dioscurus had got for himself in 449 
after a struggle, the Pope now secured without taking any 
trouble. * Still Leo was extremely uneasy. His numerous letters 
(89-95) prove that he was afraid of "innovations contrary to 
the Nicene Creed'*, divergences from his doctrinal letter. 
He accordingly kept constantly counselling mildness and forgive- 
ness; whoever would only condemn Eutyches and realise 
the Nicene Creed was to be regarded as orthodox. The con- 
troversy regarding the Faith was in no case to be renewed, 
everything was clear and finally decided. In his letter to the 
Council (93) he expressly guarded his position by hinting that 
besides the condemnation of Eutyches, that of Nestorius also in 
the year 431, must remain in force. This request was rather 
an act of self-justificadon than a demand ; for there were very 
few in the East who were disposed to rehabilitate Nestorius, 
but then there was no actual repudiation of the "heretic" in 
the epistola dogmata. But all this did not in fine constitute 
the Pope's greatest anxiety. What he dreaded above all was 
the restoration of the power of the bishop whom his predeces- 
sors in alliance with the Alexandrians had humbled, the bishop 
of Constantinople, behind whom was Constantius' idea of the 
State. Now, however, he was at enmity with the old ally and 
had in fact humiliated him to the dust, * but with the down&ll 
of the enemy the support he had given disappeared too. The 
Pope's anxiety comes out in the precise instructions given to 
the legates : ' " You may not permit the constitution set up by 

' Still the presidency was only an honorary presidency \ even Hefele admits that " the 
6ifictal conducting of the business** was looked after by the Imperinl Commissionets. 
As a matter of fact the Romish Legates woe merely the first to record thdr vote. 

3 One of the insimctions given by Leo to his legates is to the effect tliat Dios. 
curui^ ought not to hnve n seat in the Council, but should only be heard as a 
defendant; Mansi VM , \>. 580 sq. 

3 Mansi VII., p. 443. 
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the holy Fathers (the sixth Canon of Kicxa according to the 
Roman forgery) to be violated or diminished by any rash 
action .... and if jperchance some trusting to the dignity of 
their dties shall have attempted to appropriate anything, for 
themselves, this you may check with befitting firmness." (** Sanc- 
torum patrum constitutionem prolatam nulla patiamini temeritate 
^olari vel imminui ... ac si qui forte civitatum suanim splendore 
confisi aliquid sibi tentaverint usurpare, hoc qua dignum est con- 
stantia retundatis In order to ensure the Emperor's personal 
presence which the Roman legates insisted upon, the Council was 
at the last moment transferred to Chalcedon in the neighbour- 
hood of the capital, and was opened on the eighth of October, 45 1. 

As regards the number of those who took part in it— between 
500 and 600 and perhaps over 600 — no earlier Council can 
compare with th^ one, which was politically and ecclesiastically 
one of the most important of all",^ a memorial of the restora- 
tion of the authority of the State accomplished by Pulcheria 
and Marcian, but for this very reason a memorial of the 
enslavement of the spirit of the Eastern Church which here, in 
connection with the most important doctrinal question, surren- 
dered to the Western supreme bishop allied with the Emperor. 
We have no right at all to say that possibly the ** authorised 
moment of truth*' of the Antiochian Christology triumphed at 
Chalcedon over the dogmatic ideas of the Alexandrians and 
the monks, for the representatives of this Christology had long 
ere this succumbed to the power of the Alexandrian Confession. 
The unspeakably pitiful behaviour too of the Patriarchs of 
Antioch and of the largest section of the bishops who were 
theologians in sympathy with them, — the Antiochian middle- 
party which dates from 433 — ^proves that the members of this 
school conscious of their miserable powerlessness, had of their 
own free will long ere this renounced all attempts to influence 
the Church. The disgrace attaching to this Council consists in 

1 Rftnke, Weltgesch. IV. i, p. 324. 

2 Luther, who is, speaking generally, not favourably c'isposed towards the Chal- 
cedonian Council, says of it (von Conciliis und Kirch eii, Frl. Ed., Vol., 25, p. 351): 
''The Fourth Council of Chalcedon hod 630 members, almost as many as all the 
others, and yet they were quite unequal to the Fathers at Nicsea and Constanttnople.** 
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the fact that the great majority of the bishops who held the 
same views as Cyril and Dioscurus finally allowed a formula to 
be forced upon them which w^as that of strangers, of the Em- 
peror and the Pope, and which did not correspond to their 
behef. Judging by the Acts of the Council we can be iu no 
doubt as regards the following points:' (i) that the views of the 
great majority of the Fathers assembled at Chalcedon agreed 
neither with those of Leu nor with those of Flavian who 
represented the Antiochian middle-party, that on tiie contrary 
they, and above all the lUyrian, Palestinian, and Egyptian bish- 
ops, wished for nothing else beyond the ratification of the 
Creeds of Nicaea and Ephesus as understood by Cyril ; ' (2) that 
for this reason the formula, "out of two natures Ciirist is, with 
the addition either expressed or understood, that after the Incar- 
nation the God-Logos had only one nature which had become 
flesh, alone answered to the faith of the Constantinopolitan 
Patriarch Anatolius and of the majority of the bishops; (3) that 
far from Theodoret and his friends possessing the sympathy of 
the majority of the members of the Council, they had to endure 
the worst forms of abuse, being called "Jews", while Theodoret 
succeeded in saving his orthodoxy only by allowing his oppo- 
nents to extort from him the condemnation of Nestorius;^ (4) 

' From the Recite de Dioscore (Kriiger op. cit. 12 fT. 6i — 6S) we gather— what 
was hitherto not known — that Dioscurus was to be won over in a friendly way 
by the Court after he had arrived at Constantinople from Alexandria, accom- 
panied by fewer bishops than he had intended to have iiridi him, in consequence 
of an intrigue. We now know that he was conducted tn a meetincj of ecclesiastical 
notables and that there he also met tiie Emperoi- and Pulcheria. Every effort was 
made to get him to agree to the ep. Leonisj but he remained firm and it is said 
that by his glowing words against the two natures he for the time being again 
won over the bishops (Anatolius, Juvenal, Maximus of Antioch and others) as well 
as the Senate to his doctrine. This is very probable. The story given in Kriiger, 
p. 62, shews by what a spirit of rebellion against the State and Emperor he and 
his followers were animated. It follows from the Acts that during the first session 
of die Council of Chalcedon he was still a power. 

• Those too who held Antiochian views were undoubtedly no small number, 
namely, bishops from Syria, Asia, Pontus, and Thrace: they could accept T.eo's 
letter: but (l) ihey were in the minority. (2) Partly by their repudiation of 
Nestorius and partly by what they did at Ephesus in 449 they had made the 
saerifieimm intelUctus Jidei and were thus spiritually demoralised. Others might 
without trouble have gained all they wanted so far as they were concerned. 

' The threatening and abusive hinguage ("Whoever divides Christ ought to be 
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that the Imperial Commissioners directed all the proceedings 
and were lesolved from the first to get the deposition of Dios* 
curus carried through at the Council, although they gave the 
Council the show of freedom; (5) that the Imperial Commis* 
sioners had been at the same time instructed to press for the 
establishment of a new doctrinal formula on the basis of Leo's 
letter in order to bring to an end the intolerable state of things 
which had prevailed in the Church of the East owing to the 
annulling of the resolution of 449; (6) that the Roman legates 
were at one with the Commissioners in their determination to 
get the Council to decree the deposition of Dioscurus and the 
setting up of a dogmatic confession, but that they differed from 
them so far in that they wished Dioscurus to be described as 
a heretic, in other words, as a rebel against the Pope, and 
at the same time exerted themselves simply towards getting 
Leo*s ep. dogmatica accepted in the Church ; (7) that Dioscurus 
had to submit to a judicial process of an extremely disgraceful 
and unjust kind, that he acquitted himself worthily, and firmly 
maintained his position as the successor of Athanasius, and that 
in the end he was in no sense deposed on the ground of heresy, 
nor on account of murder, but on the ground of certain 
irregularities, including contempt for the divine canon, and dis- 
obedience to the Council, ' while his deceased opponent Flavian 

divided himself; dismember ihem, cast them out, etc. ") used at Chatcedon was not 
any milder than that used at Ephcsus in 449. Theodoret condemned Xe^t(J^ius nt 
the eighth sitttag, Mansi Vil^ p. 185 sq. From the time of Leo I., moreover, the 
orthodox and those whose views were more of the type of the school of Antiocb, 
applied the wont term of abuse, ''Jew'*, to tbe Eutjrchiaiis (Monophysites) because 
they ostensibly denied the Incanatioii. 

' Dioscurus protested that he did not assume that there was any mixiug of liie 
natures; and nobody was able to prove the opposite against him; see Mansi VI., 
p. 676: Ai6sit»fCf thetv tifTt 0-(/y%t/9-<y /.syofxtv ^rt rofiifv oVts rp0inf«. ioMtfimT^ 
KsyovTi a-vyx^^'^ *! TpoTt-v ti aiv»Kfx<rtv. On the other hand he wns not refuted 
when he (p. 683) asserted: ''Flavian was justly condemned because; lie siill main- 
tained two natures after the union. I can prove from A^nasius, Gregory, and 
Cyril that after the union we ought rather to spealc only of one iooimate nature 
of the Ixjgos. T will be rejected together with the Fathere, but T am defending 
the doctrine of the Fathers, and yield on no point.'* He approved of the expres- 
sion "out of two natures" J one can readily understand how as early as the second 
session he no longer wished to appear at the Coundl. 
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was on the other hand rehabilitated ; ^ (8) that the bishops who 
had met together with him at £phesus at first attempted to 
make out that the vote they gave there had been extorted by 
force, but that afterwards when they found they could not prove 
this they described themselves in the most dishonourable way 
as erring men who had gone wrong and begged forgiveness, 
although as a matter of fact they did not deny their faith at 
Ephesus in the year 449, but now at Chalcedon;* (9) that, 
considering the views of the faith prevailing at the time, the 
great majority of the bishops were able to comply with a new 
rule of faith even though it might be expressed in the usual 
terms, only by doing violence to their consciences, and that 
they finally deceived themselves by drawing the deltisive dis< 
tinction that it was not a question of an exposition {sK^s^te] 
but of an interpretation {spft^ivsiet) ; (10) that spite of all the 
pressure put on them by the Roman legates and the commis- 
sioners, the majority under the guidance of Anatolius while ex- 
pressly emphasing the fact that Dioscurus was not deposed on 
account of heresy — Anatolius had always in his heart agreed 
with the views of Dioscurus — ^further attempted to set up a 
doctrinal formula in which the distinction between the two 
natures was made one in thought only, and which made it pos- 
sible to speak of one nature after the Incarnation, * and that 
three statements particularly, in the third and fourth chapters 
of Leo's letter to Flavian, (see above) appeared to the bishops 

1 In couaection with this affair Juveunl and the Palestinian bishops changed 
their opinion in the most disgraceful fashion 

* Some of them had agreed with Flavian in 448, with Dioscurus in 449^ and 
now they agreed with the Council! Even the Imperial Cummissioners blamed the 
bishops for the contradiction in which they entaagle<1 themselves when they gave 
out that their vote of llie year 449 bad been purely extorted from them; see 
Mansi VL, p. 637 fin. It has to be noted, moreover, that throughout the proceedings 
it mras much more — in fact it was almost exclusively — a question of persons, of 
their standing, or of the ri^ht or wrong of their condemnation, and therefore as to 
Nestorius, Cyril, Flavian, Eutyches, Theodoretj Dioscurus, Leo, than a question of 
the actual matter in hand. In the first place everyone took care not to touch the 
real point or to have anything to do widi contracting formulae, and in the second 
place the personal question was with most of them the main thing. 

* See the proceedings in Mansi VII., p. 97 sq. 
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to be intolerably Nestorian; ' (11) that the bishops abandoned 
their proposed formula only after the most violent threats on 
the part of the Emperor, among which too was a threat to 
transfer the Council to Italy, and that they outwardly recon- 
ciled themselves to the statements of Leo with which they had 
found fault by deluding themselves with the false idea that 
Cyril said very much what Leo said and that both were in agree- 
ment; (12) that the new doctrinal formula* would nevertheless 
not have been carried through if it had not finally been estab- 
lished under severe pressure at a secret commission, and that 
this formula is so far lacking in veracity in that it is intended to 
contain the genuine doctrine of Cyril and recognises tiie resolu- 
tion of the Cyrillian Council of 431, while it gives it tlie go-bye 
in so far as it sets aside the unity and union of the natures. 

The imperial-])apal formula was proclaimed and adopted at 
the fifth sitting. ' it llrst of all confirms the decision of Nic.ua, 
Con.sl intinople, and Kphesus, it then explains that the Creed 
which lirul been handed down is suflicicnt m itself, but that on 
account of the teachers of false doctrine who on the one hand 
reject the designation bsz-iv.:^ and on the other wisli to introduce 
the idea of a confusion ['j'jyyjjniz) and mixing (zpiy/c) of the 
natures, "and absurdly labricatc only one nature for the flesh 
and the Godhead,"* and consider the divine nature of the only- 
begotten to be capable of suffering, the Council has adopted 
both tlie letters of Cyril to Nestorius' and the Easterns, as 

^ The expression so frequently used by the Western^ God has assumed 
man", was also found fault with, but not officially. 

' The formula was ]>robably already drawn up when the Chalcedonian Council 
began; that commission cannot liave got it ready in the short time it had; it even 
appean to foDow from what is said in the R£cits de Dioscove thai it had already 
been laid before the Court pieviovs to the meeting of the Council. 

' See Maosi VIL, p. 107 sq. 

*« Rarely had any one to my knowledge expressed himself in this way after 
Apollinaris (/x/av elvxt T»fc c-apKO? xx} t^q honiro; ^v<rtv)^ but the Bishops had 
first to distort the faith which they themselves had avowed and which they now 
nevertheless rejected, in order to torn it into a heresy. The '^Enmistes" of 
Theodoret, however, attacla those who '^malce the divinity and humani^ into one 
nature." 

^ The Anathemas of Cyril nre also implicitly to be understood as included 
in these; see Loofs, op. cit. p. 50 f 
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well as the letter of Leo. It is therefore directed both against 
those who break up the mystery of the Incarnation into two 
sons, and also against those who consider the Godhead of the 
only-begotten to be capable of suffering, who imagine a min- 
gling and a fusion and declare the human substance of Christ 
to be a heavenly substance: those who on the one hand 
assert two natures in the Lord before the union and those on 
the other hand who imagine one after the union, be anathema.** 
(kx) Tohg ^io ft^v vph riig hv&vsti^ <pi9eiq t&j xuphu p(Aiis6wr»q^ 
(ilstv. %l fAerx rnv h»9W Amv^JerrovTCt^ Jkux^sfietrii^si). (This was 
the sacrifice of the thought of Faith.) ** Following therefore the 
holy Fathers, we all agree in teaching plainly that it is neces- 
sary to confess one and the same Son our Lord Jesus Christ, 
perfect alike in His divinity and perfect in his humanity, alike 
truly God and truly man," {'ETCfMvot rehov rdiq »yioiq Tarpivtv 
%y» zct) rhv tturhv ^(Mhsyeh utbv rhv teupm ^ftSv *I. Xp. 9Vfik^(&votg 
avavTsq ix^iiaffxofAsv, rikstev tw »vt^ iv Uirnrt uteti rkKem rhf 
airw h MpawhTnru 6fdv d?iai&uq lut) &»$pairo» rev aMv), 

This is further developed in detail, then we have: '<We 
acknowledge one and the same Christ in two natures unconfus- 
edly, unchangeably, indivisibly, inseparably; nowhere is the 
difference of the natures annuUed because of the union, but on 
the contrary the property of each of the two natures is pre- 
served; each nature coming together into one person and one 
hypostasis, not divided or separated into two persons, but one 
and the same Son and only-begotten, God-Logos." {h» x»i 
Tov etuTov Xptvrev , , , iv Wo (p^vefnv ' mfv^x^'^^^^ xTpiTTTxg, atitxt- 

rspx£ (p'jascc^. xdi sU w vpdvatrov kou puiav vvirra^tv trvyrpe^ 

%5U3->^?, Ot/X tU ^VO TpOffUTTX f4,£pt^6^£V0V i} ^IXtpOUl^S'^OV, X?>,?lJt £VX 

' It is here that the difficulty occurs which has been so much discussed, namely, 
that the Creek text gives ex Svo ^vrtm and the Latin ""^ in duabus naturis". Judg- 
ing from all that preceded this, one cannot but hold that Tillemout, Walch, Giese- 
ler, Neander, Hefele and others are right (as against Baur and Dorner) and look 
for the original leading in th« latter plirase. The form in which we have the 
Greek text is of course not a mere error, but is an ancient falsification. In the 
period from the fifth to the seventh century the falsification of acts was an im- 
purtant weapon for the defence of what was sacred. 
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j'.x. 7w jcwT.i/ ml'/ xx) fxo'^cysvij, 0fov >Jyc'/.). Vhc decree a])peal.s 
in support of these statements to the Old Testament, to Jesus 
Christ Himself, and — to the Nicene Creed, at the close it is 
said that no one is to accept or teach any other creed, that 
on the contrary only this form of belief is to be handed 
down in connection with the instruction of Jews, heathen, and 
heretics. 

The Emperor had now got what he wished. He had shewn 
that he ruled the Church, and he had got a formula according 
to which he was able henceforth to decide what was orthodox 
and what was heretical.' An end was put to the uncertain 
state of things which permitted everyone to appeal to the 3 1 8 
bishops and in doing this to think whatever he liked. In the 
full consciousness of his triumph Marcian appeared in person 
along with Pulchcria at the sitting immediately followinc^ (6), 
and addressed the Council, making express reference to Con- 
stantine. He was greeted with acclamations from the whole 
Council: "We all so believe; we arc all orthodox; this Faith 
has saved the world; hail to Marcian, the new Constantine, the 
new Paul, the new David! You are the peace of the world; 
Pulchcria is the new Helena ! " But the Pope too had got 
what he wanted, if not everything. His letter had not been 

> I his prospect was indeed a delusive one; for since the Council had expressly 
appealed both to Cyril and to Leo, its decree could be interpreted according to 
the views either of the one or of the other, and consequently die old trouble was 
really there again. The three decrees of Febnukry 7th, March t3th, and July aSlih, 
452, (Mansi VII., pp. 476. 477. 501) are a proof of the energy and vigour with 
which the Kmperor purposed to enforce the Chalceclonian Creed. Accordinf:^ to 
the first of these alt controversy was to cease, nobody was to dispute publicly 
regarding the faith. Whoever does this is looking in broad daylight for a false 
light, commits an net of sacrilege, itisults the holy Council and betrays the secret 
to the Jews and the heathen. He must accordingly expect severe i>uuishment, 
which has been already fixed and which will be of difterent degrees for the sepa> 
xa,te classes of the comnnmity. Aooording to the third edict Eutychians and ApoUi- 
narians are forbidden to have pastors: those who contravene this order are to be 
punishe<l with confiscation of their goods and exile The right of assemblage, 
the right of buildint; churches, and of being together in monasteries, is withdrawn 
from them. Theii pi> per^ is tu go to the Exchequer. So too they are deprived 
of the power of inheritiog anjrdiing and of bequeathing anydiing. Eutychian 
monks are to Ije treated as Manicheans, are to be driven from their ''stalls" and 
removed from the soil of the Empire. Entychian writings are to be barned, etc. 
Eulyches aud Dioscurus themselves must go into exile. 
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given straight off the place of a doctrinal ordinance, but the 
Conciliar-decree had proceeded from this letter; his dogmatic 
teaching was acknowledged, and in his address to the Council 
Marcian had given expression to this fact. The truth is that 
without the help of the Papal legates Marcian could not have 
effected anything. But the Church of the East had been deprived 
of its faith.* The havfi ^t;m^, the natural union, was not 
mentioned; 'no one could any longer unhesitatingly teach that 
the God-Logos had taken up the human nature into the unity 
of his unique substance and made it the perfect organ of 
His deity. The construction of a Christology based on the 
God-Logos was severely shaken; the **two hypostases (iti9 
vTroTrxffet?) were not expressly condemned. In the "coming 
together" (owr^ix«iv) each nature continues to exist in its own 
mode of being; the divinity has not absorbed the humanity 
nor has the humanity been exalted to the height of the divinity, 
but the human and divine natures are simply united in the 
person of the Redeemer, and therefore only mediately and in an 
individual (individuum). No pious Greek who had had Athana- 
sius and Cyril for his teachers could acknowledge that to be 
'*the right mean'*; it was not even a formula of compromise 
like that of the year 433 ; it was the abandonment of the work 
of developing the Christological formula strictly in accordance 
with soteriology. The latter itself now became uncertain. If 
humanity was not deified in Christ, but if in His case His 
humanity was merely united with the divinity by the prosopm 
or person, then what effect can a union such as that have for 
us? That formula can only be of advantage either to the 
detested "moralism" of the Antiochians, or to mysticism, which 
bases its hope of redemption on the idea that the God*Logos 
continually unites Himself anew with each individual soul so as 
to form a union. The four bald negative terms {JcwyxiTag etc.,) 
which are supposed to express the whole truth, are in the view 
of the classical theologians amongst the Greeks, profoundly 

> In respe^ of its relation to die orthodox faith and of the foct that it owed 
its origin to the Emperor, the Chalcedonian Creed may be compared with the 
decrees of the last Councils of Constantius. It is true that orthodoxy afterwards 
found it easier to reconcile iUelf to the two natures than to the "'lilteness". Still 
perhaps it might have come to terms with the latter also. 
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irreligious* They are wanting in warm, concrete substance; of 
the bridge which his faith is to the believer, the bridge from 
earth to heaven, they make a line which is finer than the hair 
upon which the adherents of Islam one day hope to enter 
Paradise. One may indeed say that the Chalcedonian Creed 
preserved for the East the minimum of histoHcal conception 
which the Church still possessed regarding the person of Christ, 
by cutting short the logical results of the doctrine of redemption, 
which threatened completely to destroy the Christ of the Gos- 
pels. But the Fathers who accepted the Creed did not think 
of that. They in fact accepted it under compulsion, and if they 
had thought of this, the price which they paid would have been 
too dear; for a theology which, in what is for it the most im> 
portant of all questions, has recourse to mere negatives, is self- 
condemned. Nor is it of any use to point to the fact, that the 
Council merely gave the mystery a definite standing and thereby 
furthered the interests of the Greek Church and the Greek 
theology. The true mysUry on the contrary zvas contained in 
the suhstantial union of the two natures themselves. It was 
seriously damaged by being banished from its place here, and 
when in place of it the conception of the union, a conception 
which was supposed at the same time to involve a state of 
separation, ivas raised to the position of the secret of faith. 
The real mystery was thus shoved aside by a pseudo-mystery 
which in truth no longer permitted theology to advance to the 
thought of the actual and perfect union. Monophysitism which 
holds to the statement that, without prejudice to the homo- 
ousia of the body of Christ with our body, the God-Logos 
made this body His own body and for this reason took it up 
into the unity of His substance, is without doubt the legitimate 
heir of the theology of Athanasius and the fitting expression 
of Greek Christianity. ' The proposition, however, which was 

^ We can only adduce one consideration here, nnmely. tliat it was e'^seiitial to 
this Christianity which had the New Testament beside it, tliat it should never, just 
because of this, develop ia a logical way as a mystical doctrine of redemption. 
Undentood in fhis sense no objection can be taken to the statement that the logical 
development of the mooophysite faith even in its least extravagant form, was bound 
to come into conflict with certain elements of the ecclesiastical tradition, or with 
certain New Testament passages which could not be given up. 
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now to pass for orthodox, "each nature in communion with the 
other does what is proper to it/' (agit utraque forma cum alte- 
rius communione, quod proprium est) actually makes two sub- 
jects out of one and betokens a lapse from the ancient faith. 
That the view we have here expressed is correct is attested by 
the previous history of the formula of the two natures and the 
one person. Up to this time scarcely anything had been known 
in the East of a "nature without hypostasis" {^v^i^ xwrimxToq)^ 
although the Antiochians had distinguished between (p\><Ti(; and. 
TTphsaTov. It is attested further by the melancholy proceedings 
at the Council itself, and, as will be shewn, it is attested above 
all by the history which follows. A formula was now introduced 
which could ultimately be traced to a legal source and which 
for that reason could be transformed into a philosophical-theo* 
logical formula only by a scholastic. 

At Chalcedon only a part of the deputation of monks who 
had approached the Council with the prayer that the ancient 
faith might not suffer harm, and also the majority of the Egyp- 
tian monks, remained firm. ' We cannot say, however, whether 
the action of the latter was an instance of the courage of faith. 
Their request that the Council should not compel them to 
accept the formula since in this case they would be killed after 
their return to Egypt, their despairing cry, "We shall be killed, 
if we subscribe Leo's epistle ; we would rather be put to death 
here by you than there ; have pity on us : we would rather die 
at the hands of the Emperor and at your hands than at home," 
proves that tliey were still more afraid of Coptic fanaticism 
than of the Emperor's police. They were allowed to postpone 
their subscription till a new bishop should be appointed to 
Alexandria, since they had explained that without a new bishop 
they could do nothing. They were not, however, to stir from 
Constantinople till then. 

The Council was to be a Council of peace after the dow^nfall 
of Dioscurus. All were j)ardoned, even Ibas himself, and on 
the other hand, the traitorous associates of Dioscurus at whose 
head stood Juvenal of Jerusalem. All were restored to their 
bishoprics so far as that was at all feasible. A series of Canons 

* See the proceedings of the fourth sittlag. 
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was then issued dealing with the r^ulatioa of ecclesiastical 
matters. The seventeenth Canon asserted in a blunt fashion 
what was a fundamental B)fzant]ne principle: *'let the arrange- 
ment also of the ecclesiastical districts follow that of the civil 
and state places." {toU frohiroum mi ^mpavioiq rorot^ xet) rSv 
ixKTatrutrrauh vapoauuv ^ re^iq axoKsu^skn)* The twenty-eighth, 
under cover of an appeal to the third Canon ' of 381, struck a 
blow at Rome by ordaining that the patriarch of Constantinople 
was to enjoy similar privileges to those possessed by the bishop 
of Rome, was to be second to him in rank» and was to get an 
enormous extension of his diocese— namely, over Pontus, Asia, 
and Thrace. The proceedings in connection with this matter 
do not belong to the history of dogma, although Leo combat- 
ed the resolution with dogmatic arguments drawn from tradition. 
The Roman legates, we may note, entered their protest The 
Emperor once more created for himself a patriarch pHnU ordt- 
, ms, after that the patriarch of Alexandria had had to be over* 
thrown, and it was the bishop of his own capital whom he put 
alongside of the Roman bishop. The Council had to ask the 
Pope to confirm the twenty-eighth Canon by way of return, as 
it was openly put, for the acknowledgment of his dogmatic 
letter in the East' But the Pope remained firm; his letters 
104 — 107 prove that he had no intention of surrendering the 
grand success he had secured just in the East. A primacy of 
the East in' Constantinople was the greatest possible danger, 
and for this reason Leo at once again took up the cause of 
the chairs of Alexandria and Antioch. In fact he now even 
shewed some hesitation in giving his approval of the resolutions of 
the great Councils generally, so that the Monophysites came to be 

' The Romans before thi-; had no official l<nowledge whatever of this Canon, 
and i/t praxi it had uot beeu entirely enforced, even iu the Ea$t itself, a& the 
Robber-Synod shews. 

^ Leo, ep. 98. 'I'lic letter is full of flattery of the Pope: see c. I. Tt follows too from 
the formally very submissive epistle of Auatolius to Leo (ep. loi) that an attempt had 
been made to induoe Leo by flattery to adcnowledge the 28th Canon. We gather 
from Marcian's epistle to Leo (ep. 100) that the Emperor considered that Canon 
as the most important ordinance of the Council together with the doctrinal decision. 
For details see Kattenbusch, op. ciL I., p. 87 ff., where the Canons 9 and 17 are 
dtscuaed. 

»5 
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under the pleasing delusion that he was inclined to side with 
them. (1) ' He soon entirely broke with Anatolius and eotered 
into negotiations with the new bishop of Alexandria (ep. 129) 
and with the bishop of Antioch (ep. 119) whose position in 
their patriarchates he sought to strengthen, and whom he begged 
to send him more frequently information regarding their atl'airs 
that he might be able to render them assistance. Soon, how- 
ever, the Constantinopoiitan bishop Anatolius found himself in 
such a difficult position owing to the new dogmatic controver- 
sies, that he preferred to shelve the Canon complained of and 
once more to seek the friendship of Leo which he did indeed 
secure. 

g 3. The MonophysiU Controversies and the Fifth Council, * 

I. The severest condemnation of the Chalcedonian Creed as 
decree wrung from the Eastern Churches, is to be found in 
the history of the next 68 years. These years are not only 
marked by the most frightful revolts on the part of the populace 
and the monks, particularly in Kgypt, Palestine, and a part of 
Syria, but also by the attempts of the Emperors to get rid of 
the decree which had been issued with a definite end in view, 
and which was a source of difficulty and threatened the security 

* See ep. no; ihe approval followed in ep. 114, with certain reservaiious be- 
cause of Canon 28; see ep. 115 — 117. 

' The eDormotts an<3 varied doeumentarjr material is given only in part in 
Mansi VII— IX. The Pope's letters are in Thiel, 1867. Much new in Mai's Script 

Vet. Nova Coll.: Tub. of Ejihesus (Monophysite) hist. eccl.. German translation by 
SchnnfeMer, 1862. soineihtng different in Land, Anecd. Syr. Information regarding 
furilicr sources iu Molkr, Mooophysiten (R.-Encykl. X.) and Loofs, i^outius, 1887, 
<Texte u. Unters. III. i, 2). Accounts by Tillemont, Gibbon, Walch, Schixidch, 
Hefele, Domer, Baur, of, the articles on the subject by Moller, Gass, and Hauck in 
the K.-I\ncykl. : in the same place the sjiecial literature in connection with the Theo- 
paschitiau, Tritheistic, and Origenist controversies and that of the Three Chapters. 
The special investigations, however, which had been canied on up till the banning 
of the 18th century have rarely been resumed in leeenl times, but see Giesder, 
Comment, qua Monophys. opin. illustr., 2 parts, 1835, 1838; Kriigcr, Monophys. 
Strciti.c;l{eiten. 1884 and Loofs, op. ci;.; Kleyn. T^ijdracje tot dc Kerkgeschiedenis 
van het tJosten gedurende de zesde Keuw, 1891 (from the chronicle oi Dionysius 
of Tellmahre, who made extracts from die Church History of John of Ephesus. 
Kleyn gives the portions referring to the 6th century; they are identical with the 
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of the Empire. * They were all the more under the necessity 
of making these attempts, that in the East energetic tfaeologians 
-who could defend the Chalcedonian Creed were entirely lacking. 
At this period it maintained its position only by means of the 
great importance given to it by the imposing Council, by the 
majority of the clergy in the capital, and by the Roman bishop. 
These were strong forces; but the strength of the opposition 
to it, which was supported by the increasing aversion to the 
Byzantine Emperor and his Patriarch, by national aspirations 
and personal antipathies,* was also great. In addition to this 
the pious-minded felt as much aggrieved by the fact that a new 
formula had been introduced at all as by what was in the 
formula itself.' The Encyclical letter (/rxt/xAidv) of the usurper 

second and third parts of John's Church History. Kleyn has published for the 
first time the sections for the ycMS 481—561 [In Dutch]; they are of great import- 
4Uice for the histo«y of Monophysitism, it» spread, aod the persecution it underwent). 
^ Leo I., Marciaii's successor, had already made a beginning with this, though 

he proceeded cautiously; see Leon, paps! ep. 145- 158- '65, 169 — 173. One 

can see here ^vhat trouble it cost the Pope to maintaia the Chalcedonian Creed. 
The opposition parties made the strongest eCTorts to prove that the Chalcedonian 
Creed was Nestorian. Of the memorial of Timotheus Aelunis (Hemler? hardly) 
the Monophysite Patriarch of Alexandria, Gennadius says (de vir. inl. 73): ^librum 
valde suasorium, quern pravo sensii patrum testimoniis in tantum roborare conatus 
est. ut ad decipiendum imperatorem et suani lueresim coustituendam pscne Leont-m, 
urbts Kosnse pontificem, et Cbalcedoneosem synodum ac tolos occidentales episcopos 
iUomm adminicnio Nestorianos ostenderet." The fact that the Emperor Leo called 
for an expression of opinion r^arding the Chalcedonian Creed, was a step towards 
gettini; rid of i;. 

* Monasticisra which was hostile to the State, the aspirations after independ- 
•eoce on the part of the I-2gyptians, and jealousy of the iuflttence of the Byzantine 
Patriarcli^ all played a part behind Mouophysitism. This feeling of jealousy was 

shaicd by the Roman bishop who, however, felt lumself under the necessity 
primarily "f L'uardiiig lire doguialic formula. 

' See the opiuiou of a Famphylian Council supplied to the Emperor, printed 
in Mansi VIL p. 573 — 576. We can see firom this that not only was the new 
defmition which went beyond the Nicene Creed felt to be objectionable by the 
bishops, but that they disapprove too of the distinction of nature and person, 
prefer to speak with Cyril of one nature and wi.sh to make the Chalcedonian 
Creed authoritative only in connection with cuntroversiea as being a formula which 
originated in and was rendered necessary by controversy, but not for the instruc- 
tion of ordinary Christians. The Armenian Church has kept to this position; it 
is not Monojiliysite, but Cyrillian; see Ar^ak Ter Mikelian, Die Armenische Kirche 
in ihren Weziehungen zur Byzantischen voai. 4 — 13 Jahrh., Leipzig 1892, cf. 
Karapet, Die Paulikianer, (Leipzig 1893) p. 54 ff. 
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Basilikus (476) which abrogated the Chalcedonian Creed and 
decided in favour of Monophysitism, had certainly only a passing 
importance. * But state-policy was sucoesslul in uniting a section 
of the Chalcedonians and Monophysites by means of a Henoti- 
con (482), which, when issued as an imperial edict by Zeno^ 
virtually annulled the decree of 451." The result was that sooa 
instead of two parties there were three; for not only did the 
strict Monophysites renounce thdr allegiance to the Alexandrian 
patriarch Peter Mongus who had concluded a union with his Con- 
stantinopolitan colleague Acacius, but the Roman bishop too, Felix 
II., (see the epp.) rejected the Henoticon and pronounced sen- 
tence of excommunicatiott on Acacius. Old and New Rome, which 
were already separated by political circumstances, now came to* 
be divided ecclesiastically, and this schism lasted from 484 to 
519. Since the Henoticon soon shewed itself to be ineffective, 
it would have been brought to an end sooner if Rome had not 
insisted on the condemnation of Acacius by his successors. 
The Monophysites soon came forward again openly rejecting 
the Chalcedonian Creed, and those in the Eastern Empire who 
adhered to it, and also the Henotics, had at first difficulty ia 
preventing the new Emperor Anastasius from formally doing 

• Basilikus had the ep. Leon, ad Flav. and the Chalcedonian Creed condemned. 
About 500 bishops of the South aod West actually subscribed it, but uot Acacius f 
see Euagr. h, e. III. 4. The decvte takes its stud upon tbe Nioene Creed and 
the two following Councils, but orders the Chalcedonian canons to be burned* 
Basilikus afterwards withdrew it (Euagr. III. 7), see also the epp. Simplicii papne. 

' The Ileno'ikon (EuagT. ITT. 14) declares in the first part that the sole authori- 
tative creed is the Nicene-ConstantiDopulitan, and excludes all the other rOfA^oKet 
or fiaSiinxTU', it Hun. vxpnuij oondemns Nestoiiiis and Bntydies wlule accepting 
the anathemas of Cyril. Then, howvra, there fuither follows a foil Christologi- 
cal Confession in which the following statements are specially worthy of note: 
SficXcyoOfiiv Tov f^ovoyonf roC fiscv vidv . . . 'iva rvyx^*"^ ^"^C 
(iVM i^xfiiv rk Tt dauftetTa km t» irMni eiirsf ittovviui V7£/x£/>c cretfKl . . , v, 
rdf^mnf in t9< Ifforwievv gr^rfi^icify »M ie§woAiMt. fUf^miHi ykf rftkt 4 Tftit^ 
JUti retfKudivTOS roO av6( r{|( rpt&ioq &eoC ASyev . . . xivra Si rdv %r9p4v ri ^povif- 
ffstvrx Ij ippovoCvra, ^ vPv v timtotc If iv KaXx^^^^* ^ ^"f otjiroTt a-vvdSt-) xvaSe- 
liXTt^ofitv. An appeal on behalf of union is then made to the E^ptiam to- 
whom the epistle is addressed. Its dogmatic substance is not orthodox; the in- 
sincere way, however, in whidi the Council of Chalcedon Is not condemned, but 
ignored, shews that there was a desire to tolerate Monophysttism. The Emperor 
indeed cannot be hilained for issuing the edict; in doing this he simply did his- 
duty. But Petrus Mongus played a double game, and so too did Acacius. 
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away with the unfortunate decree. * The confusion was now 
greater than it had ever been. People who used one and the 
same Christological formula were often further apart and more 
bitter against one another than were those who were separated by 
the wording of the formula. If the Emperor had not been a cap- 
able ruler» things in the Empire would have got out of joint. He 
was meanwhile always approaching nearer to Monophysittsm with 
which he was personally in sympathy, and on the side of which 
stood not only the more fanatical, but also the more capable 
theologians, such as Fhiloxenus of Mabug, and Severus. In Syria 
and Palestine the Monophysite cause already triumphed amid 
terrors of all sorts ; but the capital, Constantinople, and Thrace, 
with the true instinct of self-preservation held to the Chake- 
donian Creed against the Emperor, the patron of heretics, and 
Vitalian, * a fierce general, a semi-barbarian, and rebel who was 
yet the forerunner of Justinian who taught him politics, made 
common cause with the Chalcedonians against his monarch. 
The Emperor had to submit to the powerful general ; but it 
was not posdble, even by making all sorts of concessions in 
regard, to the dogmatic question, to get Rome, which put for> 
ward exorbitant claims, to agree to a policy of oblivion in 
reference to Acadus. Anastasius did not come to any agree- 
ment with the Pope Hormisdas. But what he did not succeed 
in ddng was successfully accomplished by his successor Justin, 
or rather by the nephew and director of the new Emperor 
Justin, Justinian, in conjunction with Vitalian. They saw that 
for the re-estabiishment of the authority of the Emperor and 
the state in the Empire, the re-establishment of the Chalcedonian 
Creed and of the league with Rome, was indispensable. After 
that the authority of the four Councils had been once more 
solemnly recognised in Constantinople, everywhere throughout 
the Empire the orthodox raised their heads. Hormisdas did 
not himself appear in the capital ; but his legates succeeded in 
getting almost everything he had asked. Again did the Roman 
bishop, like Leo before him, help the Byzantine State to gain 

' See Rose, Kaiser Anastasius 1., Halle, 1882. 

' On the importance of the part played by Vitalian, see Loofs, p. 243 ff., 
aad iu addition Joh. Autioch. in Miiller, Fragm, hist. gr. V., p. 32 sq. 
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the victory over the ecclesiastical movements. Orthodoxy was 
again restored and the names of the authors and defenders of 
the Henotikon, from Acacius and Zeno downwards were erased 
from the sacred books (519). The purification of S3ma and its 
chair from the monophysite heresy meanwhile created some 
difficulty. The attempt to get the more determined Monophy- 
sites out of the way was* it is true, successful, but as soon it 
became a question as to who were to be their successors, it at 
once became evident again that the Chalcedonian Creed was: 
understood in a different way in Rome and in the East respec- 
tively, and that the East had not got rid of the suspicion of Nes- 
torianism so far as Rome was concerned. 

This difference emerged in a very characteristic form in the 
so>caUed Theopaschitian controversy. * The formula, " God has 
suffered*', "God was crucified*', were time«honoured forms' of 
speech in the Church and had never been quite forgotten. But 
after there had been so much speculation regarding the Trinity 
and the Incarnation, these formulx came to be discussed too. 
Still, even after the formation of the Chalcedonian Creed, it 
seemed to be impossible to disapprove of them; for if Mary 
was to be called $fOTixo? this meant that they were approved 
of. Nevertheless opposition soon shewed itself when the Mono- 
pliysite patriarch of Ahtioch, Petrus Fullo, with the approval of 
his co'religionists, formulated the Trishagion as follows: Holy 
God, Holy the mighty one. Holy the immortal one who was 
crucified for us: i Bid^t Sytog hyjjfi;^ xytog ei^&vxros^ I. 

9r»vfia9$U fifM^, The Emperor approved of this innovation 
which, however, at once met with opposition in Antioch itself, 
and which cost one of those who had to do with it his life* 
In the capital a controversy broke out when some Scs^thian. 
monks, whose soundness in the faith was unimpeachable, defended 
the orthodoxy of the formula, one of the Trinity was crucified 
'^suffered in the ffesh** ("unum de trinitate, esse crucifixum — 
passum came"), about the year 518. The legates of Pope 
Hormisdas, bearing in mind Leo's doctrinal letter,, opposed it 
as being incompatible with the Catholic Faith I The Pope him- 

< See Hanck in the Realencyklop. VoL XV. 534 (C. 
' See Vol. L, p. 187. 
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self was now concerned In die matter. A decision was.neces^ 
sarily urgently desired— on the part of the Emperor too ; for the 
relations had become so strained that any sudden movement 
might throw the whole Church into confusion. Hormisdas 
hesitated about giving an answer ; he neither wished to disavow 
hts legates nor too openly to reject the formulae. The decision 
which he finally gave in a letter to the Emperor Justin (521), 
was to the eflect that ever3^hing was aheady decided, without, 
however, saying what was to be regarded as authoritative. This 
declaration which shewed his perplexity roused just indignation 
not only in Constantinople but also in North Africa. Justinian, 
who at first did not approve of Ihe formula, — so long, that is, 
as he still followed in the wake of Vitalian, — afterwards held 
to it all the more strongly, the more he urged the strictly 
Cyrillian interpretation of the Chalcedonian Creed. When he 
had file power he got the Popes too to acknowledge it, had the 
faithful but impolitic partisans of Rome, the Akoimetan monks 
in Constantinople, excommunicated, and finally got the formula 
sanctioned at the Fifth Ecumenical Council, that our Lord who 
was crucified in the flesh, Jesus Christ, was one of the Trinity^ ^ ' 
It is apparently necessary to make a sharp distinction be* 
tween the attempt of the Monophysites to give an extension to 
the Trishagion in a Theopaschitian sense, and the assertion of 
the Scythian monks that the doctrinal formula: **One of the 
Trinity suffered in the flesh was orthodox. That attempt was 
rejected because it involved an innovation in worship and 
because it coidd be interpreted in a Sabellian sense. Orthodoxy 
putting this meaning on it, gave the name "Theopaschitian'^ 
a permanent place in its collection as a heretical name. On 
the other hand it was, to begfin with, purely owing to Roman 
obstinacy that the formula proposed by the Scythians, and 
which, moreover, rather justifies than adopts the monophysite 
formula, was objected to. But it has been recently very justly 
remarked ' that the cause of the (^ence which the formula gav e, 

I See on the ooBtroven/ Maicdlinus, Eua^r. Theoptaanes, Victor Tun.) Tlie 
Letters of Hormisdas, Mansi vm. c. IX. Noris, Hist. Pelas. Disser. I. 170a. 

On the Scythian Monks, see Loofs, pp. 229--261. 

- See Loofs, op. cit.., pp. 53. 231 f., 248 ff., whose splendid invesUgations have 
been made use of in what foHows. 
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even to some of the Chalcedonians, is not to be looked for 
within the Christological, but on the contrary within the Trini- 
tarian, domain. This brings us to a complete change which 
took place in the theology of that period and which claims the 
most serious attention. 

Attention has been already drawn to the fact, (Vol. III., p. 154 
and above p. 126) that in the course of the transition from the fifUi 
to the sbcth century Aristotelianism once more became the fashion 
in science. This revolution helped to bring about the naturalisa- 
tion of the Chalcedonian Creed in the Church, or what amounts 
to the same thing, contributed towards reconciling Greek reli' 
gious feeling to it. While up to the beginning of the sixth cen- 
tury orthodoxy was without any theologians, we come across 
a man in the first half of the century who both as theologian 
and student of dogma was as able as he was prolific, and in 
the case of whom one feels that while he believes and thinks 
as Csnril believed and thought, his determined defence of the 
Chalcedonian Creed was nevertheless not in any way forced 
out of him — Leontius of Byzantium (c. 485 — 543). ' When, how- 
ever, we try to find out by what means he, as a theologian of 
the school of Cyril, succeeded in accommodating himself to the 
Chalcedonian Creed, it becomes clear that he was helped to 
this by the Aristotelian conceptual distinctions, and therefore 
by scholasticism. Leontius was the first scholastic** While, 
owing to his faith, he stood in an intimate relation to Greek 
religious feeling, the Chalcedonian formula presented itself to 
him as an inviolable doctrine promulgated by the Church. But 

1 Ix>ofs was the first to throw light on his works, his petson»liQr, and his 

history. 

* This description is to be taken with the qualificatioD that iu his theological 
thioking he still shewed * certain freedom. While the proofs allied by Loofs 
ID favour of the view diat the <*QrigeiM«t** Leontiiis is identical with the Byian< 

tine (pp. 274—297) are indeed not absolutely decisive, though to my mind they are 
convincing, one can sec that Leontius lieUi tlie great master in vf-nerntion without 
following him in liis doubtful sCatemeuls. i3ut oothiog is mure characteristic of 
the period upon which the Church had now entered than the fact that even diis 
academic veneration for Origen was uo longer tolerated. Leontius was described 
as "Origenist" and Loofs* coojecture is quite correct (p. 296) that Joh. Dnma>- 
ceuus, that ia a certain sense the Eastern Church itself, consigned this theologian 
of thelcs to oblivion because he was still too liberal. 
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while he unweariedly defended it against Nestorians, ApoUinari- 
9ns, and Severians, dogmatic and religious considerations were 
put entirely into the background; their place was taken by 
an exposition of doctrine based on philosophical conceptions. V 
He treated of substance, genus, species, individual being, ot 
the attributes which constitute the substance, of inseparable 
accidents and of separable accidents. It was on the result of 
these discussions that the conceptions of the natures and the 
hypostasis in Christ were based; the Aristotelian ^tvripa oivM, 
or second substance, was given a place of prominence, and 
thus the Chalcedonian Creed was justified. All the Aristotelian 
splitting of conceptions did not, it is true, cover the most cru- 
cial point of all — namely, the exposition of the unity. Here, 
however, Leontius had recourse to the idea of the Enhypos* 
tasis of the human nature; thus proving in the clearest way 
that he wished to keep the Chalcedonian definition on the lines 
laid down by ApoUinaris and Cyril and not on those laid down 
in Leo's doctrinal letter.* In the whole way in which Leontius 

1 See Loofsj p. 60: '-'-It is neither exegetical, nor religious arguments whiclt are 
givea a foremost pl«ce, but phtlosoplitcal, and the philosophical theory upon -irhich 
the argaments of our author lest, has a decidedly Aristoteliaa and not a Platonic 

origin. Our author is a forerunner of John of Damascus." 

5 See the explanations fjivcu by Loofs of the apparatus of conceptions used by 
Leontius, p. 60 — 74. The entire distinction between the Western conception and 
thftt which combine* the .views of CyrH and Leontius is to be found in scientific 
fonn in the statement of Leontiui;: oi>K 'im ^vffti aLvvTrioreero^ . . . iivuirivretroi 
(tiv oZ-D (pyTi^, TOVTBo-Ttv oh>Tix, Oi/K iSv *'/t) TOTf. The Western legal fiction of a 
distinction between person and nature is here pitched aside. 1 do not enter into 
further detail regarding the theology of Leontius because in an outline of the 
Hhrtory of Dogma it must saS6ee to ascertain its tendency and methods. Anything 
further belongs to the history of theology. 

' The expedient of the enhypostasis was adopted in order t(> meet the objection 
urged by the Monophysite Severus against the Chalcedonian Creed and Leo's 
doctrine, that two energies necessarily lead to two hypostases. Leontius, following 
«ip a hint of Cyril horewlth ^kewi diat if the fdative standards of criticism are 
once abandoned, all Greeks who start from die doctrine of redemption, must be 
Apollinarians in disguise. Leontius was the first who definitely maintained that 
the human nature of Christ is not uvvvoc-raTit nor on the other hand an indepen- 
dent iMr^r«ri$, but that it has its «T«rr9vd» iv rfi Atfy«. Leontius refers to the 
mode of the existence of the TotimrtQ ohviuUti in the ousia. The comparison 
is naturally defective since these Toidr'ijTn; do not in themselves constitute a <f>yT<;. 
In fact all comparisons are defective. Neither Plato nor Aristotle is responsible 
for this philosophy. A pious ApoUinaiiau monk would probably liave been able 
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transferred the Nestorian-Monophysite controversy into the region 
of Philosopliy, we may accordingly see a momentous revolution. 
This much, however, is certain, that his violent /urdfiavii sW 
ieA^d yhfot was the condition of the gradual reconciliation of the 
East with the Chalcedonian Creed* and that in intrinsic im* 
portance it may be classed along with the method of counting 
up authorities. Only in this way was it possible for Leontius to 
accept the formula as authoritative, and, spite of the dry form 
in which it was put, to regard it with respect from the religious 
point, of view and at the same time to see in it an inexhaust- 
ible subject for the display of dialectical skill. It is undeni- 
able that Chalcedonian orthodoxy was first firmly established ia 
the East in the age of Justinian, that is to say, inner agree- 
ment with the Chalcedonian Creed was then first secured to 
any large extent, and this without abandoning Cyrirs religious 
theology, but on the contrary while emphasising it and giving^ 
it the preference.' If this is so then the only possible expla- 
nation of these &cts is that supplied by the entrance of Aristo- 
telian scholasticism into the Church. Tke Chakedanian dogma 
is lost in pkiiosophical theology* The Faith and the Church 
were to a certain extent relieved, feeling reassured by the 
knowledge that the dogma was in safe keeping and in good 
hands, as it were. One can foi^ the scruples to which it 
gives rise, when one is confident that there are scholars who are 
able by the aid of a definite set of technical terms to make every- 
thing right. Here, too, for this reason, the work of the historian 
of dogma ceases : his place is taken by the historian of theology. 

to say wiih regard to the vToa-T^vai iv rSi Aoytfj; " Apollinaris says pretty much 
the same thing only in somewhat more intelligible words." 

1 Loofs, p. 72 ff. shews dwt the Chalcedonian element is strongly represented 
in the doctrine of Leontius and dtat in the efforts he made to do it justice we see the 
presence of the mntlern clement of personality as distinguished from /^^aTi, though 

indeed only as a kind of shadow of it. 

2 The energetic oppo<?ition to the Antiochian theology is specially worthy of 
note in this connection. Up to the beginning of the Sixth Century the Chalcedo- 
nians were in such a state of alarm owii^ to the decree, that they could find no 
fixed point from which to carry on the old and to them supremely important 
«tni£^sle against the '^dismemberment". Leontius was the first to re*;ume Cyril's 
attack on it and to carry on the interrupted work of repelling the most dangerous 
of all enemies. 
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Leontius was himself one of the Scythian monks. * The fact 
that this great opponent of the Monophysites championed the 
Theopaschttian formula and his criticism of the Anttochian theo- 
logy, prove how far removed he was from Nestoriantsm. But 
the formula by its characteristic difference from the older con- 
ception, that of Petrus FuUo, further proves that the introduc- 
tion of the Aristotelian philosophy into theology called for a 
restatement of the doctrine of the Trinity. The unus ex trini- 
tate" is opposed to the "thrice holy" who was crucified for 
us. Tritheistic tendencies were not wanting at that period, and 
this is true of both sides in so &r as attention was given t<y 
the Aristotelian philosophy. That Petrus FuUo, who as a Mono* 
physite so energetically made the Trinity into a unityi was, it 
is true» no Aristotelian, but neither is his formula in any way 
typical of Monophysitism as a whole. 

The latter on the contrary for the two or three generations 
after the Chalcedonian Creed, shews that it had in it sufficient 
life and vigour to be accessible to the influence of the most 
varied movements and thoughts. It shews during this period 
that it was the expression of spiritual *and theological life in 
the East generally. The state of petrifaction, barrenness, and 
barbarism into which it afterwards got, did not yet actually 
exist, although signs of its approach were evident amongst the 
fanatical masses and the ignorant monks. It is significant, to 
begin with, that Monophysitism did not allow itself to be carried 
to extremes by the blow dealt it by the Chalcedonian Creed. 
That is a proof of the goodness of its cause and of its power. 
The Monophysites were strongly bent on keeping clear of 
" Eutychianism ". Anything like mingling or transformation was 
out of the question, in fact Kutychcs himself was abandoned to 
his fate.' Then the readiness shewn bv a lartre section of the 
Monophysites to come to terms with orthodoxy if only the 
Chalcedonian Creed and the objectionable dogmatic develop- 
ment in Leo s doctrinal icttcr were got out of the way, i.^ a 
proof that they really strictly maintained the position of Cyril. 
This is true very specially of the most important champion of 

* Sf>e Loofs, p. 228 fl". 

^ See Martin, Pseudo-Synode, p. 53. 
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Monophysitism — Severus. The attempt has indeed been to draw 
a disttnction» as regards doctrine, between Cyril and Severus, 
but the attempt does not seem to me to have been successfuL ^ 
Cyril, equally with Severus, would have objected to Leo*s 
assertion that each nature in Christ effects what is peculiar to 
it, though in conjunction with the other. The emphasis laid 
by Severus on the one energy is genuinely Cyrillian, and the 
expression borrowed from the Areopagite, hipysw $ect¥ipmii^ 
^*theandric energy*', by no means approaches so near the limits 
oi the permissible as the expression ^eerdttot. But neither is there 
any difierence in the formulae, f/tht ^9ti rov Kiyw mttpxapUyitt 
**one incarnate nature of the Logos'* and fii» 0uvk tw ksyw 
mapxafUvw, *'one nature of the incarnate Logos"; for Cyril 
too, logically attributed one nature not only to the God-Logos 
but also to the Christ The communication of properties 
according to him, involves in every respect the natures. But 
there is not even any trace of a theological difference between 
Severus and Leontius.' The difference consists purely in the 
extent to which each was desirous of accommodating his views 
to the Chalcedonian Oeed and interpreting Leo's doctrinal letter 
in dmam partem, and also in the philo80phico-theol<^cal termi- 

1 See Loofs, p. 53 ff. The sources of information regarding the Christology of 
Severus are given there, p. 54. I refrain from giving any account of it (see Gieseler, 
.op. cit. L, Domer II., p. 166 Jf.), since its identity with Cyril's doctrine seems to 
me to fottow from the evidence brought forward by Loofs. It b interesting to 
note that Severus deduces from the Chalcedonian Creed the hypothesis of two 
natural energies and two wills, and further employs this deduction against his 
opponents as an argumentatio ad absurdutn. No one in the East knew just at 
^at time wliat was still to come in the succeeding centiuy. The statement of 
Severus: e^x hnyfii mrk ^^19 v^t^rUvtt, fr(Hn -wfaidi he concludes diet in 
Leo's view there are two hypostases, is highly notewordiy and is quite in accord* 
ance with Cyril's ideas. Gieseler, op. cit. I., p. 9. 

' See the 30 xt^i^m* of Leontius Kxrk TLtuvipov (Migne 86, 2, p. 1901 sq.). 
See the notice in I.oofs, p. 77 ff. It is highly amusing to notice how two authors 
whose ideas are exactly the same appear to have absolutely distinct views owing 
to the different terminology, '^oue nature", **two natures". In Theds XL whece the 
Trinity and Christology are treated together in a scientific way, Leontiufr says: 
"If, according to Gregory, we have in the case of the Holy Trinity the reverse 
of what we have in the olxovofiix Kctrk rbv vuriipa, then in the case of the latter 
we must have two natures and one hypostasis, just as in that of the former we 
have diree hypostases and one njiture.** 
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nol<^ employed. The statements of Severus regarding the one 
composite nature, the (jt,eTa<TToix.^lui jii ' or transformation etc.,ex' 
press absolutely nothing else than what is found in the formulae 
of Leontius which are in part expressed in an entirely different 
and in fact in an opposite way. Leontius accepts the enhypo- 
stasis of the human nature in Oirist, and Severus strictly defends 
himself against the supposition that he teaches that the human 
nature in any way loses its natural peculiarity in the union. It is 
simply that unfortunate Chalcedonian Creed which stands between 
the opponents, and what separates them therefore is the question 
as to whether the Western terminology is to be followed or 
not. That this is the case is proved by the attitude taken up 
by Severus to the Eirtreme Right of his party. The Henoticon 
had already split up the Egyptian Monophysites. One section 
of them had renounced connection with Petrus Mongus {xk£(Pxaoi). 
But in Syria, too, at the beginning of the Fifth Century we find 
several tendencies amongst them. The blow dealt them after 
the restoration of orthodoxy in 519 drove them to Egypt, and 
there actual splits took place. Even the strictest party amongst 
them did not put forth the catchword "transformation"; but 
in seriously reflecting on the problem as to how a human nature 
must be constituted after a God had made it His own, they 
arrived at propositions which were perfectly logical and which 
for this very reason referred back to Irenaeus, Clemens Alex., 
Origen, Gregory Nyss., Hilary, ApoUinaris, and to some utter- 
ances of Dioscurus and Eutyches. Their leader, Julian of Hali- 
carnassus who was opposed by the Severians, developed the 
doctrine of the one nature into the doctrine of the identity of 
the substance and properties of the divinity and the hiKnanity 
in Christ. The hypothesis of the indestructiblencss of tlie !)( dy 
of Christ from the moment of the assumptio, becaLuc tlic shib- 
loleth of the Julianists " or Gaians, who, now nicknamed 
Aphthartodoketai and Phantasiasts by the Sevciians, retorted 
with the word ** Phthartolatry The Julianists, whose point of 
view was determined solely by the thought of redemption, did 
not shrink from maintaining the perfect glorification of the body 
of Christ from the very first, and in accordance with tliis saw 
* See Gieseler, op. cit. II. p. 3. 
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in the emotions and sufferings of Christ not the natuial — ^though 
in reference to the Godhead the voluntary — states consequent 
on the human nature, but the acceptance of states Karx xxziy, 
whidi were regarded as having no inner connection with the 
nature of the Redeemer as that of the God-man. This nature 
being entirely fr«e from all sin was abo supposed to have 
nothing in common with suffering and death. ' In opposition 
to this view the Severians laid so much stress on the relation 
of the sufferings of Christ to the human side of Christ's nature 

* The extremely instrudlve second treatise of Gieseler supplies us wtdi abun* 
dant material. Gicseler has hrought out two things at tlie same time (i) that these 
Julianists (see tl»e sixth anathema of Julius, p. 6) started from the idea of redemp- 
tion, according to which the Logos assumed our flesh (o/xooi/o-ioc), but that as it 
^second Adam) was not subject to sin so neither was it subject to corruption and 
tiiat in the moment of the assumpiio lie raised it to the state of the Divine. A 
homousia of the body of Christ witli our body (^fter the Incarnation would do 
away with all the comfort and the certainty of redemption. For the Logos assumed 
cur nature just in order that He might free it from ^of*\ if therefore tibe human 
nature of Christ had been still subject to <^e/)i then redemption would be ren- 
dered uncertain. Gieseler has shewn (2) that this idea is identical with the idea of 
the classic fathers of the Church, that while they undoubtedly sliewed some hesi- 
tation as regards the conclu^ious to be drawn from it, still all the conclusions 
dmwn^ by the Julianists, or by Philoxeaus, are represented in one or other of the 
classical witnes>e>. Above all the Julianist and Philoxenian statement that in th^ 
case of Christ all fassiones were not assumed naturally, but in the strictest sense 
voluntarily, ««t' oi)covoitt»y or Kark x*f**y (Gieseler, p. 7) is merely the vigorous 
«cho of the oldest religious conviction. It was the sharper distinction between the 
divinity and the humanity in the incarnate one, woiked out in the Arian contro- 
versy, that first endangere d this conviction. Apollinaris sought to give some help 
here, but it was no longer of any avat! Cieseler very rtghtiy calls attention to 
the fact that in the Apolliuarian school the dispute between the Polemiaus and 
Valentinians corresponds exactly to the cUspute between the Julianists and Severi- 
ans. i.e., in the case of the former the same conclusions liad been already drawn 
an<l !iad in turn 1»L'e;i denied, whicli the Monophysites afterwards drew. Of these 
some went the length of assuming the divinity of Christ's blood and spittle (see 
besides, Athanasiu.s, ad Serap. IV. 14; ^^Chrtst spat as a man, and His spittle was 
filled with the Godhead % and, strictly speaking, the Chvrdt itself never could 
nor would dispense with this ancient idea spite of its doctrine of the two natures. 
Thi' very same people who got excited about Aphthartodoketism had never any 
scruples in speaking about the blood of God, and in thinking of that blood as 
actually divine. We cannot therefore avoid seeing in Aphthartodoketbm the logical 
development of the Greek doctrine of salvation, and we are all the more forced 
so to regard it that Julian expressly and necessitate fi hi ackno .vle lt,'ed the 
homousia of the ho:ly of Christ with otir body at the nionient when the Logos 
assumed it, and rejected everything of the nature of a heavenly body so far as 
its origin was concerned. 
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in order to rid them of anything doketic, that no Western could 
have more effectively attacked doketism than they did. ^ We 
iind in general amongst the Severians such a determined rejec- 
tion of all doctrinal extravagances — though these are not to be 
regarded as absurdities, but as signs of the setded nature of 
the belief in redemption — that we are glad to be able clearly 
to see how unnecessary it was in the East to adopt the Chalce- 
donian Creed, and to replace the ftix of Cyril by the 
doubtful doctrine of the two natures. One section of the Mono- 
physites nevertheless went the length of asserting that the 
human soul of Christ was not omniscient (^'Ag^oetae*'), so that 
as regards the one energy of the God-Man, a distinction is to 
be drawn even in the sphere of knowledge between what it 
did as possessed of divine knowledge and what it did as 
humanly ignoraint. This idea yields to none of the Monophy- 
site eccentricities in absurdity,* and indeed it differs fromtiiem 
for the worse by the fact of its having no religious thought as 
its basis. While one section of the Monophysites thus did the 
work of criticising their own party better than any Chalcedonian 
could have done without incurring the reproach of Nestorian- 
ism, a philosophy of identity made its appearance amongst 
certain individuals in the party itself, which might have raised 
the fear that it would turn into Pantheism, if there had been 
any danger of its doing this at the time. On the mystical side, 
this had indeed been accomplished long ago, but this was very 
far from involving an intellectual mode of conceiving of things. 
Still it is of importance to note that an approach was made in 
this direction from two sides. First there were Monophysites 
who took up with the thought that the body of Christ from 

' The pasisages are in Gieseler I. p. 20. The distinetions which were madeare iiighly 
significant in vieir of the period of sdiolasticism whidi was appioadiing. There 

are two sorts of 4>flop«; Christ was subject to the natural wafijf of the body, bat ROt 
to the ^iofix a<; ^ e| uv vvvsTsiti to (xSfia vTOiXft^ ht^kvrtz. (fJieseler, p. 4). 

' Thomasius indeed finds it "remarkable" (p. 375) that the majority of the 
orthodox teachers of the Church, Jerome, Ambrose, the Patriarch Eulogius, the 
Roman Gregoty, rejected the doctrine of &e Agnoetee and attributed to Christ an 
absolute knowledge which he concealed temporarily only wtr' htnovontav. These 
Father>5 had not yet succeeded iu doing what the Agnoet?? nnd the modern theologians 
can manage and do — namely, to imagine a Christ who at the one and the same time 
knew as God what he did not know as man and was yet all the while one person. 
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the moment of the assnmptio was to be considered as uncreated^ 
the view of the Aktistetae. If the Father can communicate to 
the Son the attribute of unbegottenness, and at that time no 
one any longer doubted that he could, why should the Logos 
not also be able to give His body the attributes of the un- 
created ; and in fact if it is His body, could He help doing 
this? Here already we meet with the thought that something 
created can nevertheless be something eternal. We hear no' 
more of a flesh which was brought hither from heaven, but a 
kindred idea takes the place of this heretical thought. In the 
second place there were people^ the Adiaphorites, ' who refused 
to make any distinction between the divinity and the humanity 
in Christ, and this denial of all distinction further led some Syrian 
and Egyptian monks to the speculative idea, or to put it other- 
wise, gave increased strength to the speculative idea, that Nature 
in general is of one substance with God (see Vol. III., p. 302),. 
a thought which had points of contact with mystical religious 
practices. ^ If all these movements illustrate the inner life of 
Monophysitism which within itself once more passed through 
old forms of development, the attention it gave to the Aristo- 
telian philosophy and such excellent works as those published 
by Joh. Philoponus, finally proves too that it did not in any 
way shrink from contact with the great spiritual forces of the 
time. The tritheistic controversy was in all essential respects 
fought out on its own ground, and the boldness and freedom 
shewn by the scholarly Monophysites, in the face too of tradition,* 
bears witness to the fact that in the Chalcedonian Creed a 
foreign power had imposed itself on the Church of the East. ^ 

* See Mdller, R.«Eac]rkl. X.^ p. 348. Stephanns Niobes is mentioned as the 
originator of this I'me of thought. 

2 Frotliingham ia his Stephen bar Sudaili (1886) has now given us informatioa 
rej^ardiiig the Syrian I'aiuheistic thinkers amougst the Mooophysites about the year 
500 and further clown. All Scotus Erigeoa is in fiarsudaili. The Pantheistic 
mysticism of this Syrian and his friends merits the serious attention not of the 
historian of dogma, but of the historian of philosophy and culture. Scotus and the 
Pantheistic .^^ystics of the Middle Ages stand in closer connection with these Syrians 
than with tlie Areopagite. I Cor. XV. 28 supplies the central doctrine here. 

3 See Stephanus Gobarus in Photias, Cod. 252. He is also Aristoteliaa and 
Tridteist; notewoithy also for his hold criticism of tradition. 

4 On the Tritheists, see Schdnfelder, Die Kirchengesch. des Johann v. Ephesns, 
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2, The restitution of orthodoxy in the year 519 coincides 
with the successful efforts of the theologians who were skilled 
in the Aristotelian philosophy, to furnish the Church which clung 
to the Chalcedonian Creed with a good conscience. // gs possible 
tQ iuxept the Chalcedonian Creed as authoritative and at the 
same time to think exactly as Cyril thought: this was the result 
arrived at by the **new Cappadocians **, the "new Conserva- 
tives", as Leontius and his friends came to be called, who 
made terms with the two natures in the same way as the 
oriental scholars in the Fourth Century did with the ofjt.ooua-to/; ; 
and it is this cowvictioji which lies at the basis of Justinian^ 5 
poHcy in reference both to the Church and the State. If the 
efforts of former emperors in so far as they favoured Mono- 
physitism were directed towards getting rid of the Chalcedonian 
Creed or consigning it to oblivion, the policy of the Emperor, 
which had the support of the new conservative theology, was 
to make use of the power which every fait accompUy and there- 
fore too a Council, supplies, and at the same time to do justice 
to the old tendencies of Greek piety. It was the Roman bishop 
who was hardest hit by such a policy. For the second time 
he had contributed towards giving the Emperor of the East a 
firmer position in the country, this time by doing away with 
the schism. But the friend had not become any more harmless 
than he was in the year 451. As at that time he was, after 
having done what was required of him, quietly pushed back 
within his own boundaries by the 28th Canon of the Council, 
so on this occasion too he was to get a poor reward for his 
services. It was not intended that Rome should triumph in the 
East» but that the Emperor of the East should once more be- 
come the Lord of Rome. The dogmatic union with the West 
represented the terms on which it was to be made ecclesias- 
tiodly and poHtically subject to the Emperor. 

Justinian's policy has in it an element of greatness. He once 
more set up the world-empire and pacified the Church, and yet 
his civil and ecclesiastical policy of conquest was unsound and 

p. 267 f!^ The works of Philoxenus, Bishop of Hierapori<^. who has lately been 
termed the be$t Syrian stylist, have been hitherto wholly ueglected and still await 
an editor. 

16 
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its results lacked permanence. He did not know how to win 
over the Monophysites, and by his Western policy he did harm 
to the much more important Eastern policy. Some years after 
his accession Justinian arranged a grand religious discussion in 
Constantinople between the Severians and the Theopaschitian 
Orthodox ($31). It is of some importance because it shews the 
extent of the advances made by the Orthodox towards the Mono- 
physites under the guidance of Hypatius of Ephesus in conformity 
widi the wish of the Emperor.' The orthodox held firmly to 
the Chalcedonian Creed» but allowed that the Council had also 
approved of the phrase, one incarnate nature (1) ;* on the other 
hand they rejected as ApoUinarian forgeries the testimonies of 
their opponents in reference to the condemnation of the words 
"in duabis naturis" on the part of the andent fathers.* About 
the same time the Emperor issued several edicts regarding the 
true Faith (533), which in M^ji were based on the Chakedonian 
Creed, but did not reproduce its formulae ; on the contrary they 
evaded the use of them and contained besides, the addition 
that it is necessary to believe that the Lord who suffered was 
one of the Holy Trinity.' The Emperor, who had himself an 
interest in dogma, . already here shewed what his policy was, 
namely, to take back the Church in all that was essential 
entirely to Cyril, but to allow the Chalcedonian Creed to remain 
authoritative. Thus as matters stood, the formula: ha r^g ocyixg 
Tpixloc TTsiFoy^hM ffxpKi, '*one of the Holy Trinity suffered in 
the flesh", was a henotikon. But the Empress went still 
further. She had always favoured the Monophysites, one cannot 
even say secretly; the various threads of the undertaking the 
object of which was to assist "the pious doctrine" to triumph, 

> See the Acts in MaDsi MIT., p. 817 sq., Loofs, p. 263 f. Leoatias took 

part in the discussion and it was dominated by his theology. 

^ See 823: '^Sancta synodus utiosque sermones (two and one natures) pari 
konore suscepit et pertractat." 

* It was here that the Areopagite was first cited as an authority — by the Seve* 
nans, p. 830; his writings weie, however, described by the orthodox as doubtful. 

* Cod. Justinian (ed. Kriiger), de suroma trinit. 6 — S. The words: MitaiiraS 
ttuTov Tx Tt 'ixCfiXTx Kxt Tct x<rjif, ieTftf ixovtriuz uvififtvsv trxpitt . . . oVrt rerifrov 
"jrfoaruxov ^rpofffiifxij^ »7riisx(Txi »} dy/x Tf/a;, are worthy of note. Pope John II., 
534, had to approve of the Theopaschitian addition. 
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all met in her cabinet, and it appeared not impossible that the 
Emperor might in the end be got also to agree to the formal 
abandonment of the Chalcedonian Creed and consequently to a 
new actual henotikon. ' The appointment of Anthunus, a Mono- 
physite in disguise, as patriarch of the Capital, and the admis- 
sion of Severus to the Court, prepared the way for the final 
blow which was to be struck at Ihe Chalcedonian Creed. But 
4>nce more did the Roman bishop, who was informed of what 
was going on by Ephraem of Antioch, save orthodoxy. In the 
year 536 Agapetus appeared at the Court of the Emperor and 
succeeded in getting Anthimus removed from his post and ex- 
•communicated. A Council which was held under the presidency 
of the new patriarch Mennas at Constantinople in the year 536, 
.after the death of Agapetus who died in the capital, and which 
iias left behind an extensive collection of Acts, ^ put an end 
to the Monophysitism which was making overtures in an under- 
hand way, acknowledged anew the expression: *'iy^jio ^^m*\ 
*'in two natures**, and deposed and anathematised Anthimus. 
It is important that the Council which followed in the track of 
the theology of Leontius and upon which Leontius himself had 
:OTme influence, roundly declared through its leader that nothing 
whatever ought to be done in the Church , contrary to the will 
and conmiand of the Emperor, but at the same time also added 
the fdlowing : We both follow and obey tiie apostolic throne 
v(Rome) and we regard those in conmiunion with it as in commu- 
nion, and those condemned. by it we also condemn'*: iii^iq rjr 
AvovToXiittf &pov^ iiaKO}^ov6evfiev re km vst^/ie^a xx) rov^ xeivea- 
vtKOvg »VTW xoiucffvtjuvg exof^sv, k») rovg vr* aurou xartMpi^ivTecg 
xet) i^fisTg KXTaKplvofisv.* The days when the names of Mardan 
■and Leo were mentioned together, seemed to have returned. 
But the Pope at this time was no Leo, and Justinian was more 
than Marcian. Besides Anthimus, Severus, about whom the 
very worst calumnies were spread — ^that he was a heathen in 
.disguise — and the heads of the Monophysite party of conciliation, 

1 Loofs. p 304 f., has shewn, however, that at this time Justiniaa was following 

4.he lend of Leontius. 

* Mansi Vlll., pp. 877 — 1162. 

* P. 970. 
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were condemned. Justinian coniimied this sentence ^ by a decree 
(Aug. 536), while he threatened all adherents of the accused 
with exile and ordered the books of Severus as also those of 
Porphyry, ' to be burned. At the first glance it seems paradox- 
ical that the Emperor, who was himself not without Monophysite 
leanings, was now so genuinely furious at Severus and accused 
him at once of Nestorianism * and Eutychianism. But after 
what has been remarked above, (p. 241) tiie charge of Nestori* 
anism is quite intelligible» and we can understand too the aver- 
sion felt by the Emperor who had himself an interest in dogma. 
A Monophysitism, such as that of Severus, which merely rejected 
the Chalcedonian Creed, but which, moreover, in combating 
Aphthartodoketism got the length of teaching in the most definite 
way the " division " of Christ, when once it was thoroughly 
understood, could be regarded only with antipathy by the 
Imperial theologian who had on the contrary always wished to- 
have ihc Chalcedonian Creed Aphthartodoketism. A Jerusa- 
lem Council repeated the decrees of the Council of Constanti- 
nople ; ^ but it was impossible to restore tranquillity in Kgypt, 
The Severian Theodosius had to make way for the Julianist 
Gajanus as Patriarch, and the r'atriarch sent by the Emperor 
so seriously compromised his patron that he iiad to be ex- 
communicated.* 

in the measures he took the Emperor, however, never lost 
sight of his design which was to win over the Monophysites, 
and it IS at this point that the humiliation of the Roman bishop- 
begins, though he was himself undoubtetily mainly to blame. 
The theology of Antioch was sliil something highly objection- 
able in the eyes of all pious-niiaded persons. It seemed to be 
favoured by Leo's doctrinal letter and in fact to be put in 
a place of honour, and yet a large section of the Eastern 
Orthodox were at one with all Monophysites in holding 
that the great Antiochians ''would have betrayed the secret". 
People hated it for the same reason that tliey hate the Li~ 

> P. 1150 sq. 

• P, 1154- 

» P. 1151. 

< Mansi VIIT., p. 1164 sq. 

• Liberal. Brev. 23. 
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berals in the Church at the present day, and the Emperor 
certainly did not hate it least, not to speak of the Empress, the 
patroness of all pious monks* The Antiochians got the blame 
of "denying the divinity of Christ" and of dividing the one 
Christ into two. The influential bishop, Theodonis Askidas of 
Caesarea in Cappadocia, is said to have advised the Emperor 
to make use of this widespread hatred in the interest of his 
ecclesiastical policy. This man, an enthusiastic pupil of Origen, 
had suffered seriously from the condemnation of the latter ^ to 
which he had assented against his will, and in order to divert 
attention from Origen (Euagr. E. H. IV. 38) he got the Em* 
peror persuaded to believe that a great many Monophysites 
could be won over if a blow was struck at the Antiochians.* 
As a matter of fact what had given most serious offence to the 
Monoph3^ites in connection with the Council of Chalcedon, was 
that it pronounced Ibas and Theodoret orthodox and was silent 
about Theodore.' The Emperor, supported by Theodora, who 

1 On this (id the year 544) see the concluding chapter. Since io the conflict 
with Origeoism Christology did not constitute the main cause of ofTence, we can 
leave it out of acooitnt here. Still it must be admitted that certain features of the 
Christology of Origen were acceptable to the Monophysites and to the monks with 
Monophysite tendencies, and the discmsions about Origen in the sixth century 
took their start from here. 

- Regarding the Three Chapters' dispute and the Fifth Council, there has been 
a great controversy in the Catholic Church, wliich dates very far back and which 
is still contiaueil. We owe this coatroven>y to the writings of the Jesuit Halloix 
<for Origen; and uniavonrable to die Fifth Council); the Augnstinlan N(»is (Diss, 
historica de synodo V., in favour of the Council) the Jesuit Gamier, in the ITdi 
■century, and later, to those of the Rallerini. Tn more recent times Vincenzi has 
sought in a big work which falsifies history (lu S. Gregorii Nyss. et Origeuis 
scripta et doctrinam nova defimsio, 5 Vols. 1864 sq.) to justify the theses of 
Halloix, to rdiabilitate Origen and Vigiltus, and on the other hand portly to re- 
model" the Council and partly to hciag it into contempt The Romish Church 
is not yet quite clear as to the position it should take up in reference to the older 
Antiochians and Theodoret, and further, to Origen and Vigilius. I am not 
acquainted with the work of Punkes, P. Vigilius und der Dreicapitelstreitf Munchen 
1865. .The fullest Protestant account is still that of Walch, Vol. VIII. The most 
thorough stitdy of the chief opponent of the imperial policy, Facundus ( f TTermi- 
ane in North Africa, has been publishe<l by a KussiaUi Dobroklonskij (l88o)j see 
on liis work Theol. Lit. Ztg. 1880, n. 26. 

• Theodore had still in the East and even in the monasteries some secret ad- 
herents, apart from the Nestorians; see Loofs, pp. 274—297, 304. 
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had long ago established a Monophs^ite branch-regime which 
made its influence felt as far as Rome, issued, apparently in 543,. 
an edict, ^ in which the person and writings of Theodore, the 
AntirCyriUian writings of Theodoret, and the letter of Ibas to 
the Persian Maris,' were condemned. This was the edict of the 
Tp!» xe0x>MM, the three points or chapters. The orthodox 
found themselves placed by it in a most painful position. It 
was a political move on the part of the Emperor forced on 
him by the circumstances in which he was placed, and a better 
one could not have been contrived.* The faithful adherents 
of the Fourth Council had to face the alternative either of 
actually departing from orthodoxy by the rejection of heterodox 
doctrines — for it was evident that a revision of the Chalcedonian 
Creed was intended, which limited freedom in the interpretation 
of it — or of having to defend what was questionable by way 
of protecting doctrinal unity", for nobody could deny but that 
Theodore in particular had actually taught heterodox doctrine. 
At the same time a sort of question du fait was to be decided 
in addition. The question as to the views held by the Council 
regarding things which it had not discussed, was to be settled. 
The Emperor dictated what these views were. Distinctions were 
to be made between what the whole Council had approved of 
and what had been approved of merely by individual members ; 
for example, in reference to the letter of Ibas. It was plaia 
that all this was bound only to be to the advantage of the Mono- 
physites. It might be easy to point out to the Western oppo- 

> No longer preserved. 
3 Mansi Vm,, p. 242 sq. 

' Loofs, op. cit. has shewn that Justiniau's jiolicy, which struck at once at 
Origen and at Theodore, was occasioned by the disturbances in the monasteries 
<tf Palestine wlieie bofh had thdr sympathisers who had already eome into sharp 
oonffiot with each other. ^'The explanatfon of the fact that Justinian pretty mudi 
about the same time struck at Origen with the one hand and at the Three Chap- 
ters with the other, is to be found not in the ill-humour of Theodorus A»kidas, 
but in the state of things in Palestine." The energetic attack already made by 
Leontins on Theodore in the years 531—538 had prepared the way for a decree 
which enjoined that the Chalcedonian Creed must positively not be interpreted in 
the sen'^e in which it was understood by Theodore; see T.oofs, p. 307. The resolu- 
tion to add the writings of Ibas and Theodoret, seems only to have been come 
to at the last moment. 
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nents of the imperial decree that tfaey had been too sharp- 
fflghted in hunting for traces of Monophysite leaven, but as 
r^^ards the main point they were entirely in the right. The 
condemnation of the three chapters, so far as its tendency was 
concerned, involved a revision of the Chalcedonian Creed. But 
the Emperor was in the right too; for he corrected the condliar- 
decree in accordance with the spirit of the Eastern Church, 
which had been repressed at Chalcedon itself. He destroyed 
the Western influence ; he carried the Chalcedonian Creed back 
to Cytil; he restored the dogmatic thought of the two ComcUs 
of Ephesus, without meddling with the Creed of Chedcedou. 
All four patriarchs of the East took offence at the condemna- 
tion of the Three Chapters and all four signed it after a brief 
hesitation. Thus powerfully did the Emperor make his rule 
felt in the Church; there had been no such monarch since 
Constantius and Theodosius I. The patriarchs worked their 
bishops and they too all submitted, although they felt it difficult 
to consent to tiie condemnation of a bishop who a hundred 
years before this had died at peace with the Church. What, 
however, they did not feel, was the desolation created by this 
imperial measure. Origen was already condemned; the condemna- 
tion of the Antiochene theology now followed on his. It was 
now that the Church first fully provided itself with a falsified 
tradition, by shutting out its true Fathers as heretics under the 
patronage of Justinian. It is pretended that its theology had 
always been the same, and any one who at an earlier period 
had taught otherwise, was no Father and Shepherd, but an 
innovator, a robber and murderer. This Church tolerated no 
recollection of the fact that it had once allowed room within it 
for a greater variety of opinion. Justinian who closed the School 
of Athens, also closed the schools of Alexandria and Antioch ! 
He is the Diocletian of theological science and the Constantine 
of scholasticism! In doing this he did not, however, impose 
anything on the Church ; on the contrary he ascertained what were 
the true feelings of the majority, probably realised them him- 
self, and by satisfying them made the Church obedient to the 
State; for the World-Church is to be feared only when provoked; 
when satisfied it will allow any kind of yoke to be imposed upon it. 
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The outbreak of the controversy of the Three Chapters which 
foUowed on this and its history, have an interest for the history 
of dogma merely owing to tiie fact that the North African 
bishops and, speaking generally, most of the Western bishops 
made such an energetic resistance to the condemnation of the 
Three Chapters. The conduct of the Africans and especially 
the work of Facundus *'pro tribus capitulis", are honourable 
pages in the history of the Punic Churches. On the other hand 
in the conduct of the Roman Bishop we have a tragedy, tiie 
hero of which was no hero, but on the contrary a rogue. Vigi- 
lius, the creature of Theodora, the intellectual murderer of his 
predecessor, the man who was Monophysite or Chalcedonian 
in accordance with orders, constantly changed his opinion in 
the course of the controversy, according as he considered compli- 
ance with feeling in the West or compliance with the commands 
of the Emperor, the more necessary. Twice over he was forced 
by the Emperor to appear before the tribunal of the Church 
as a liar when Justinian produced secret explanations of his 
which contradicted his public utterances. His conduct both 
before the great Council and after it was equally lamentable. 
The poorest of all the Popes was confronted with the most 
powerful of the Byzantine Emperors. ' 

Justinian considered a great Council to be necessary although 
he himself, about the year 55 1, issued a second edict dealing with 
the affair of the Three Chapters. This edict' which was framed 
by the Emperor himself who was always theologically inclined, 
contains in the most verbose form the strictly Cyrillian inter- 
pretation of the Chalcedonian decree. The Cyrillian formula of 
the *'one nature" is approved of, attention being, however, 
directed to the fact that Cyni made no distinction between 
nature and hypostasis. Christ is one ** composite hypostasis *' — 
tnrSffrttrtg v^^troq. The Antiochian theology is rejected in 
strong terms, the three chapters are condemned in this con- 
nection; but it is asserted that we must abide by the Chalce- 

* Duchesne, Vigile et Pelage, 1884. 

' Mansi TX.. p. 537 ^([. I.oofs hns briefly indicated the nature of ihe Emperor's 
theological writing (p. J 10 f.) and has shewn how closely it is related to that of 
LeQDtiiis. 
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doniaa Creed. In order to sanction this edict, the Fifth Ecu- 
menical Council was opened at Constantinople in May 553, 
Vigilius protesting. The patriarch of the capital presided. The 
Acts have not come down to us in their original form; we 
have only part of them in a Latin translation. But we know 
from the proceedings of the Sixth Council that interpolations 
were put into the Acts in the 7th century (on the part of the 
Monodielites?} and that these interpolations were traced at the 
time by means of palaeographic investigations, though the docu- 
ments which had been foisted in were in no sense forgeries. 
The proceedings of the Council which consisted of about 150 
members amongst whom there were very few Westerns, were 
unimportant; all it had to do was to throw the halo of the 
Church round the imperial edicts. It condemned Origen, as 
Justinian desired ; ' it condemned the Three Chapters and con- 
sequently the Antiochian theology as Justinian desired; it 
sanctioned the theopaschitian formula as Justinian desired, and 
in its 14 long-winded anatiiemas it adopted the imperial edict 
of 551 as its own. But amongst those who thus said yes to 
everythii^, there were few who spoke contrary to their convic- 
tions. The Emperor was really the best dogmatist of his time 
and of his couirtry— if it is the duty of the dogmatist to ascer- 
tain the opinions of the majority. While giving a position of 
exclusive authority to the interpretation of the Chakedonian 
Creed on the lines of the theology of Cyril, he hit upon the 
sense in which it was understood by the Church of East, 
i,e.^ by the majority in it. * The importance of the dogmatic 

* So with reason Noris. the Ballerini, Moller (R. £iM^kL XI., p. II3) and 
Loofs (pp. 287, 2911 as against Hefele and Viuceiizi. 

3 The anathemas so far as their positive form is concerned come very near 
Monopbysitiam without actually falling into it— ^ most distinct divergence is in 
No. 8. No. 7 goes furthest in the direction of meeting Mono{diyBitisni: f*/ ri« ht 

3vo ^ivivi /Jyuv, /Lt^ iv StdrifTt Ktti »v6fUT6TitTt ri* 9ya xvpiov iffiSiv 'ItivoCv 
XtnTTov yvmpt^ttr^xi 6fj.o7.oytl, 't'vx ^ix toutov tr^ifiiv^ rijv itet^pepaiv rmv i^vTfwv, e$ 
uv atvvyxyTtii ii a^ppavTOi ivma-ii ytyoitsv, eurt reS Aoyov r^v rttpKoq fitrst- 
w9tHUvT9f ^»y, fflrrf r9c «-etpKi( xpif rov hiyov (furiv utrax^'m^dnii — ftivti ykp 
itUtrepov Hirgp irri tjj <pCret, km ytMftSinK rlfc htAnm^ ineivra^n — ^ iAA* hfl hat^ 
sTfi ry, x)'X lAspo^ rifv roixuryv ?.xfi(3xvtt ^uviiv ivi toG Kstrit Xptrrov (iVTTtfpiou, 
if TOV ipidfi^ rSv ^uertuv d/MoMyuv ext ro0 uutoG ivbi Kvp(ou {^|Jlitv ^lvi<rov rov 
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fiading of 553 ought not to be underrated. In a certain sense 
the blow which the West gave to the East at the Fourth Coun- 
cil was parried by the Fifth Council — ^in the &shion in which 
this is done in general in matters of dogma. Rome had given 
the formula of the two natures to the East, but a hundred 
years later the East dictated to the West how this formula wa» 
to be understood, an interpretation of it which in no way- 
corresponded to the actual wording of the formula. At first 
undoubtedly the decree of the Fifth Council called forth serious- 
opposition in the West ^ But first Vigilius submitted, ' theo 
five years later the African Church followed his example. ' 
Still the position of the successor of Vigilius, Pelagius L, was 
very seriously endangered in the West The Churches of 
Upper Italy under the guidance of Milan and Aqutleia renounc- 
ed their allegiance to Rome. Never in antiquity was the 
apostolic chair in such a critical condition as at that time. Its 
occupant appeared to many in the West in the light of a State 
bishop at the beck of Constantinople and deprived of ecclesi- 
astical freedom. The Lombard conquests set him free and res^ 
cued him from his position of dependence on Byzantium. Gre- 
gory I. having once more regained strength politically and his 
help being regarded as indispensable by those in Upper Italy 
who were threatened by the Arians and the pagans, again gained 
over the larger part of Upper Italy togetiier with the Arch- 
bishop of Milan, though indeed it was at the price of a tem- 
porary disavowal of the Fifth Council.^ Another part stood 

iMtf vvvtriin^ ovK ivmf»vfitini¥ hk r^v 'hmrtv — c7c yap ifi^tv, kocs Si ivif an^S" 
Tif» — iAA* hri T«^^ ntx^m rift Apttft^t Ac itf x«^rjtt/y«c mc^ lii^trrdrwc 
tfx*! rki ^£r§^' 6 TOfoCroi ivMtiia 'iv^ru. Observe how the conception of number 

too gets a new meaning in Dogmatics and how in the dogmatic sense the con- 
ception of number U to be taken in one way in connection with the dogma of 
the Trinity and again in ft difiisTent way in connection with the Christological 
dogout. There we have already the whole of scholasticism ! In the same way 

Stufi'jc^' is now a conception which has first to get a new fonn for Dogmatics. 
All throughout in these conceptions things which are irreconcileable must be shewn 
io be reconciled. 

' The opposition in the East was wholly unimportant; see Hefele, p. 903 f. 
' Two statements of Dec. 553 and Feb. 554. Hefele, 905 If. 

' Hefele, p. 913 f. 

* Gregor 1., epp. 1. IV., 2 — ^4, 38, 39. Gregory had to make his orthodoxy 
<wrtain by adcnowledging the four Conndls. He was silent about the Fifth. 
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aloof from Rome for a whole century. But in the West too 
at the same period there was a decay of all independent interest 
in theological questions; when it once more revived, the Church 
had the Fifth Council and the Cyrillian Dogmatics. The East 
had revenged itsdf. 

And yet one may doubt if Justinian's policy was the right 
one which in dogmoHcis aimed at a mean between the Western 
and the EgyptoSyrian dogmatic^ It stopped half-way. For 
the sake of the West and of the basis supplied by the Council 
of 451, the Emperor had adhered to the Chalcedonian Creed; 
for the sake of the Monophysites and of his own inclinations 
he decreed the Theopaschitian formula and the rejection of 
the Three Chapters. But in doing this he roused the West 
against the spirit of Constantinople and agdnst the Byzantine 
State, at the very moment when he was making friendly over- 
tures to it, and yet he did not gain over the Monophysites.' 
He could not find the right dogmatic formula for the World- 
Empire which he created; what he did settle was the specific 
formula for the patriarchate of Constantinople and its immediate 
belongings. He, however, saw that himself; he wished to 
sanction Aphthartodoketism (564)' which was in harmony with 
his own dogmatic views and which might perhaps win over 
the Monophysites. His policy was a logical one, and the 
Emperor set about carrying it out with his wonted energy, 
beginning as usual by deposing the patriarch of the capitaL 
We cannot now say what would have happened ; the opposi- 
tion of the Bishops, led this time by the Patriarch of Antioch, 
Anastasius Sinaita, would perhaps have been overcome; 
but die Emperor died in November, 565, and his successor 
Justin II. did not continue this policy. Still, under Justin 11. 
the attempts to gain over the Monophysites, by dragonnades 
and by friendly methods, did not cease.* Even at that time 
the Imperial bishops were throughout kept from acceding to the 

1 It was only temporally that the Melchites, led by some lli^stinguished patri- 
aichs, once more got the mastery in Egypt ; see Gelzer, Leoutios vod Neapolis, 
Le])en des h. Johannes des Bannherzigen, Enbisdiofs v« Alexandrien 1893. 

' Euagr. If. E. IV. 39. 40. 

^ \ sort of henoticon of Justin's in Euagr. V. 4j cf. the Church History of 

John of Ephesus. 
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extreme demands of the Monophysites by their desire to preserve 
communion with the West. The vacillation In the imperial 
pcdicy, its partial success and partial failure, and the divisions 
among the Monophysites themselves, etc., belong to Church- 
History. The way was being prepared for renouncing entirely 
the authority of Byzantium — and here the political-national 
movement everywhere preceded the other, — and for the organis- 
ation in each case of a separate ecclesiastical constitution. 
These aims were not definitely accomplished till the seventh 
century, under entirely altered political conditions. ' 

4. The Monergist and Monothelite Controversies, The 
Sixth Council and Johannes Damascenus* * 

Paul of Samosata equally * with the old Antiochians ^ had 
affirmed the doctrine of the one will {fj(,lx U},y,7i:) in reference 
to Jesus Christ. The statement of the former, "the different 
natures and the different persons have one single mode of 
union, — agreement in will, from which it plainly appears that 
there is a unity as to energy in the things thus joined together," 
{«/ ^laCpopoi <pu(rsii: y.x) rx '^ixCpcpx xpofTUTrx hx xx) fiovov huTsccg 
i^Quji rpoTTOv rvfu xxrx Oi^y^riv Tjfz^xriv, viq >j icxrx hspysixy 
sTTi rxv ovrccc Tvf/.ioii^xT^svTX'v x/J.'/!?.cic xvxspxhsTXi fiovxq), lies at the 
basis of the Antiochene Dogmatic even after it had taken definite 
shape as a doctrine of two natures. They were thus Monothe- 
lites. On the other hand, Gregory of Nyssa, Cyril, and the 
Areopagite had taught the doctrine of one energy in Christ, 

' On the Syr<>-Jacobite-Monoi)liysite, tfie Coptic-Monophysite, the Abyssinian 
Church, as well as on the Armenian Church which continued to be CyrilHau, not 
Monophysite in the strict sense of word— see the wtide in Herzog's R. Encykl., 
and better in the Diet, of Christ. Biog. and in Kattenbttsdi, op* cit. I., p. 20$ ff.; 
cf. also Sibemagl op. cit 

' See the material in Mansi X.. XI. : in addition the works of Maximus Con- 
fessor, of Anastasius Bibliotb., of Anastasius Abbai>, and the Chronographs j see albO 
the Lib. pontif. and the works of Joh« Dameseedus. Accounts by Combefis (1648), 
Tfttttagnini (1676), Assemftoi (1764), Gibbon^ Welch (Vol. 9), Schrockh, Hefele, 
Baur. and Domcr. Further. .\! 1!' r in Herzog's K. Encykl. (Art. ^^Monothel."), 
Wageumana, there also, Art. ^'Maximus Confessor". 

• See Vol. III., p. 41. 

* In the "Ekthesis" it is expressly admitted that Nestorius did not teach the 
doctrine of two wills. 
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the latter with the definite addition "$(xv^pmij*\^ The Antio- 
chians and those last mentioned meant, however, something 
diflferent by their respective statements. The view of the Antio- 
chiaos was that the human nature by placing itself at the service 
of the divine was wholly filled with the divine will — their 
$s>ai9tq was not the product of a physico-psychological, but of 
an ethical, mode of regarding Christ The Alexandrians regarded 
the God>Logos as the subject of the God-Man ytho had made 
the human nature His own and used it as his organ; they 
thus thought of a unity of energy having its roots in the unity- 
of the mysterious constitution of the God-Man. In Leo's doc- 
trinal letter tiiere was i^iat was for the East a new conception 
of it— '*Agit utraque forma quod proprium est", **each nature 
does what is peculiar to it", though undoubtedly ** cum alterius 
communione" — **in union with the other". This way of con- 
ceiving of it was indirectly sanctioned by the Chalcedonian decree. 
In the century following it gave g^eat offence ; it besides render- 
ed it necessary to consider the nature of the energy, the willing 
and the acting of Christ, and as a matter of fact it was the 
most serious stumbling-block for the Severians whose thesis 
** one composite nature " {(lix <pv<Tig <Tvv&£rog) naturally demanded 
the "one energy" {[xix hspysix). But still owing to the Chalce- 
donian Creed a theory gradually got a footing in the Church 
according to which each nature was considered by itself while 
the unity was consequently conceived of as a product, and the 
doctrine of the Agnoetai (see p. 239) which made its appearance 
amongst llic Severians proves that even this party could not 
avoid what was a sort of splitting up of the one Christ. The 
neo-orthodox theology of a Leoniius and Justinian spite of its 
Cyrillian character required tliat Christ should be conceived of 
as having two energies, although it is going too far to maintain 

> Dionys. Areop (<)pp. ed. Couleiius, edit. Veneta 1755, T, p. 593), ep. 4, 

BptiroQ {/Trip uvipuTovi luH itMTk Mpmxtvi in T^^ rih «t»ip*txmv ot»rias i ^tfoiirioq 
^t»^U99i ... tuu ykp rvMAtfyr«( ^ttfuv IMpmieo( liv, tnx &i l»i iMptnro^t 

aAA' 1^ avdptoiruv, ivSpaixuv cTcxf/va, xeci vTip Hvipuwov if^ifdSii ixvipuiFO( yty o'^'Ui. 

Kxt TO ACfTfly oil yxrk Gtbv rat St7x Jpiirar?. cb rse iv9ps!iveix xxrk icvSp&'Tev, 
ttvSpudtvTOi &tcu KXtvtjv Tiv» T^v ifaviptKifv kvepyftaiv ii[*7v irfiroAtTfUfisvoq. 
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that already in the time of Justintaa the question had been 
decided * in accordance with the later orthodox view. * 

One might try to explain the. fact that the questioa was 
raised in the seventh century at all, from the "inner logic 
of the matter; but the dogma In die form in which it was 
settled under Justinian, still left room for the raising of count-* 
less other questions which were not less important As a matter 
of fact it was a purely political consideration, the desire, namely, 
to win back the Monophysite provinces, which, conjured up 
the controversy. The latter accordingly essentially belongs to 
political history and it will be sufficient here to fix the most 
important points, since the doctrine of one will equally with 
that of two wills would have been in harmony with the deci- 
sions of the Fourth and Fifth Councils. 

The patriarch of the capital, Sergius, advised his emperor, the 
powerful and victorious Heradius, (610—641) to secure the con- 
quests he had once more made in the South and East by 
meeting the Monophysites half way with the formula that the 
God-Man consisting of two natures effected everything by means 
of ^ne divine-human energy. In support of this doctrine Sergius 
collected together passages from the Fathers, large numbers of 
which belonging both to ancient and recent times, lay to hand, 
won over influential clergy in Armenia, Syria, and Egypt, and 
succeeded in conjunction with the Emperor in filling the eastern 
Patriarchates with men whose views were similar to his own 
and actually laid the foundation of a union with the Monophy- 
sites (633). But a Palestinian monk named Sophronius, who 
was afterwards bishop of Jerusalem, came to Egypt, declared 
the ftUt hipysiot to be Apollinarianism seriously embarrassed 
the imperial Patriarch, Cyrus, in Alexandria, and impressed 
even Sergius to whom he had recourse. As on the one hand, how- 

» Loofs, p. 316. 

3 According to aoathema No. 3 of the Fifth Council the active principle in the 
Redeemer is the undivided person who as such performs miracles and suffers. 
No. 8 is uodottbtedly opposed to this: tuv«6rm ituwipac ^nmfy Vietp Ivr/V, 
ilvSvieu retpki voovfisv rbv ?.6yov. The dispute as to whether there was one will 
or two, dates at least as far hack as the beginning of the 6th century ; but the 
assertioa of two wilb is as a rule charged against the orthodox by their opponents 
as die logical result of their views. 
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«ver, there was a desire not to abandon again the position 
gained in reference to the Monophysites, and as on the other 
it was necessary to avoid the appearance of endangering ortho- 
<ioxy, Sergius now declared that all discussion of the question 
■of energies was to cease, and signified his wish in this matter 
to his colleagues in Alexandria and to the Emperor himself. 
He wrote at the same time to Bishop Honorius of Rome. ' The 
latter at that time published the celebrated letter which played 
such an important part in 1870 and the treatment of which in 
the second edition of Hefele's History of the Councils has justly 
occasioned so much surprise. ^ Honorius in this letter describes 
Sophronius as a man who is stirring up new controversies, 
praises Sergius for his great prudence in discarding the new 
expression {f^lx ivspyeix) which might be a stumbling-block to 
the simple, declares that Holy Scripture makes no mention 
•either of one energy or of two energies, that the latter ex- 
pression is suggestive of Nestorianism and the former of Euty- 
<:hianism, and incidentally states as something self-evident that 
^*we confess one will of the Lord Jesus Christ" {h 66X>]fi» 
jOf/,oXoyovf4.£v Tov Kvplo'j 'l>}7ov XpKTTOv), that is, the one will of the 
Godhead. This was not yet in any sense a controversial question ; 
but Sergius in his letter to Alexandria had regarded it as like- 
wise self-evident that in putting the question of the energies 
into the background he could not in any case agree to the 
•doctrine of two wills. * Meanwhile Sophronius in his character 
as the new bishop of Jerusalem had issued a work definitely 
based on the Chalcedonian Creed as interpreted by Leo's 
■doctrinal letter. Two energies are to be recognised in the one 
Christ who is in both the same. One and the same Christ 
followed the energy both of his divine and also of his human 
nature. Still Sophronius does not say anything of two wills. 

» 

^ Shortly before this the controversy between Rome and Byzantium regarding 
the title "Ecumenical Patriarch" had been going on 5 see Gelzer in the Jahrbb. f. 
Protest. Theol, 1887, p. 549 ff., and Kaltenbusch, op. cit. Lj p. iii f. 

a See S. Theol. Lit. Ztg., 1878, No. XI. The letter is in Mansi, XL, p. 538 sq. 

» The heterodoxy of Honorius does not certainly amount to much, since he 
^idheres to Leo's doctrinal letter and since nothing was yet decided regarding the 
energies and the will. 
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He likewise had recourse to Rome, and Honorius, like Sergius, 
made an effort to bring about union between the contending- 
parties in the Eastern Church by dissuading them from employ- 
ing the formulae. HeracHus gave his support to these efforts and 
published an edict drawn up by Sergius (658), the Ecthesis, 
which forbade the use both of fM» hipyeut and of ** two ener- 
gies" as equally dangerous expressions. The latter expression,, 
it was maintained, leads to ^e assumption of two conflicting 
wills in Christ, while Christ has only one will since the human 
nature acts only in accordance with the God-Logos who has- 
assumed it ^ The personality of the Redeemer thus appears,, 
in strict accordance with the theology of Cyril, as built up on 
the basis of the God^Logos. 

But already Rome and the West once more bethought them- 
selves of their dogmatics. Eveiy attempt to meet the views of 
the Monophysites always brought the Byzantine Emperor inta 
conflict with Rome. Pope John IV. as early as the year 64.1 
condemned Monothelitism at a Roman Council. Immediately 
thereafter Heraclius died, putting the responsibility of the Ecthe- 
sis on to Sergius. The latter had died previously to this; 
Fynrhus, who held similar views, took his place. After severe 
struggles in the palace, which Fyrrhus had to pay for by hi& 
deposition, Constans II., a grandson of Heraclius, became emperor. 
Those at the Court were resolved to maintain the Ecthesis and 
not to submit to the Roman bishop, Theodore.* Meanwhile 
North Africa had become the second headquarters of the 
Dyothelites. The Byzantine governor there, Gregory, the patron 
of the monks, who was on bad terms with the Court, made 
use of the African dislike of Byzantium and its dogmatics in 
order, if possible, to detach the Province from Constantinople, 
and with him sided the most learned Chalcedonian of the East,.- 

> Mansi., X., p. 931 sq. : "We must confess one will in our Lord Jesus Christy 
the true God, implying that at no time did his flesh animated bjr a reasonable 
soul aooompUsh what was natural for it to do, separately, and by its own impulse^ 

in opposition to the suggestion of the God-Logos who was hypostatically united 
with it. but that on the contrary it acted only when and how and in the way the 

LiOgos wished," 

' John IV. had already, moreover, attempted to hush up the conduct of Honoriusy 
to excuse it, diat is. 
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Maximus (Confessor) and many other Easterns, monks especi- 
ally, who had fallen out with the Emperor/ Pyrrhus too took 
up his quarters in North Africa and was easily converted to 
dyotheletism. In Rome he completed his change of opinion 
and was recognised by Theodore as the Intimate bishop of 
Constantinople. The Emperor was flooded with addresses from 
North Afirica the aim of which was to induce him to enter the 
lists on behalf of orthodoxy. But the defeat of Gregory by 
the Saracens weakened the courage and interfered with the 
plans of the Anti-Byzantine coalition. Pyrrhus with all possible 
speed once more made his peace with the Emperor and with 
the Imperial dogmatics; but the Roman bishop stood firm, con- 
demned Pyrrhus, and pronounced sentence of deposition on 
Paul who was at the time occupying the Byzantine chair. 
The Emperor, on the advice of Paul and in order to pacify 
the Empire, issued in the year 648 the Typus, which bears the 
same relation to the doctrine of the wills as the Ecthesis does to 
the doctrine of the energies. It simply prohibits under severe penal- 
ties all controversy regarding the question as to whether it is 
necessary to beUeve in one will and one energy or in two wills 
and two energies, and forbids the prosecution of any one because 
of his position on this question. For the sake of the Westerns the 
Ecthesis was removed from the principal church of the capital.* 
But Rome was far from accepting tiiis part-payment as a full 
discharge. It had wholly diflerent plans. The situation seemed 
a favourable one for estranging from the Emperor the entire 
orthodoxy of the East and binding it to the successor of Peter, 

1 Battifol, L'abbaye de Rossano, Paris, 1891, has given us information of first- 
rate quality regarding the exodus of the Greek monks and priests to (North Africa) 
Sidlj and CAlftMa: Lower Italy vndenirent at dutf time a new Helleaiaation. 

* Muai X., p. 1019 sq. The form of die Typus as disttnguidied from the 
Ecthesis is worthy of note. It no longer speaks the theological language which 

Justinian above all had naturalised. Con«;tanH in fact more and more ^ve evidence 
of possessing qualities which make him appear akin in spirit to the iconoclastic 
Emperors of a later time. Conversely, amongst the most outstanding monks and 
priests of H» seventh oeatmy we already meet with that enmity to the Slate, in other 
words, that desire to see the Church independent of the State, which occasioned the 
frightful struggle in the eighth and ninth centuries. In this respect the position taken 
up by Maximus Confessor who contested the right of the Emperor to interfere 
in dogmatic questions and disputed his sacerdotal dignity, is specially chanicteristic, 

17 
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in order to shew the Byzantine ruler the power of the Apostolic 
chair. What Justinian had done to the latter was to be re- 
quited, although Constans was the Sovereign of Rome. The 
new Pope, Martin I., who, like many of his predecessors, had 
formerly been the Papal Apokrisiar m Constantinople, got 
together a large Council in the Lateran in October 649, Over 
a hundred Western bishops attended ; they were surrounded 
by numerous Greek priests and monks who had fled from 
Constans, first to North Africa, and then after the catastrophe 
there, to Sicily, Calabria, and Rome. The Council was a con- 
spiracy against Constantinople, and he who was at the head 
of it was raised to the throne without the imperial sanction. 
We have here a continuation of the policy of Gregory I., but 
in a more energetic and menacing form. The dyothelite doc- 
trine after a discussion lasting over several sittings, was made 
a fixed dogma by the help of the huge patristic apparatus 
contributed by the Greeks, ' and finally a symbol was adopted 
which added on to the Chalcedonian Creed the words, "two 
natural wills" (**duas naturales voluntates") "two natural opera- 
tions" (duas naturales operationes), without detriment to the 
unity of the person ("one and the same Jesus Christ our 
Lord and God as willing and efi'ecting divinely and humanly 
our salvation" — "eundem atque unum dominum nostrum et 
deum L Chr. utpote volentem et operantem divine et humane 
nostram salutem"), and allowing in fact the validity of the 
proposition when correctly understood ; " one incarnate nature of 
the divine Logos" — fiix Cp67ig rov Qscv Koyov (rsirxpxafjchit. The 
twenty canons attached to the Creed define the doctrine more 
precisely and cover the whole of Christology. In the eighteenth 
canon Origen and Didymus are reckoned amongst the other 
"nefandissimi haeretici". In addition, the fathers of Monothe- 
litism, of the Ectfaesis and the Typus, Theodore of Pharan, 
Cyrus of Alexandria, and also the three Constantinopolitan 
patriarchs, Sergius, Pyrrhus, and Paul were condemned. Mono- 
thelitism was designated as Monophysitism, while the Typus 
again was described as the godless decree which robbed Jesus 

> ''We have a libmy, but no mftnvscriptS)*' wrote the Pope to that same year 
to Bishop Aiiiandii«. 
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Christ of His will, His action, and consequently of His natures 
^generally. Maximus Confessor too stated this brilliant thought 
-with many variations. * When we read the resolutions of this 
Council the impression produced is that of a polemic encounter 
arranged with some secret end in view. 

Martin now made the most strenuous endeavours to get 
authority over the Churches of the East by the help of the 
decision of the Council. Like a second Dioscurus he interfered 
with Eastern affairs, made use of the desperate state of the 
Churches in the East which were in part in the possession of 
the Saracens and consequently were no longer in connection 
with Constantinople, in order to play the roll of supreme bish- 
op, and accordingly worked in direct opposition to the im- 
perial interests and perhaps even conspired with the Saracens. 
The Emperor now proceeded to take energetic measures. The 
ifirst attempt to seize the Pope miscarried, it is true, owing to 
the faithlessness of the Exarch who vras sent to Italy. But die 
new Exarch succeeded in getting Martin into his power (653). 
As a traitor who had secretly made common cause with the 
jSaracens and as a bishop who had been illegally appointed, 
iie was brought to Constantinople. Dishonoured and disgraced 
lie was then banished to the Chersonesus where he died in the 
year 655. At the same time proceedings were taken against 
the dogmatic theologian of Dyothelitism, the monk Maximus, 
the mystic and scholastic, who for the sake of scholasticism 
was unwilling to do without the complicated formulae of the two 
•natures, two wills, two operations in the one person, and who 
had actually made a profound study of them. In Rome Euge^ 
nius was now chosen as Pope and he was disposed to come 
to some arrangement. At the same time the most reasonable 
proposal was made which could possibly have been made in 
the' circumstances: It was allowable to speak two natural 
wills which, however, in accordance with the hypostatic union, 
become one hypostatic will. Maximus probably endeavoured ' 
to prevent the West from falling into this "heresy**, but the 
.successor of Eugenius (+657) Vitalian, gave in without any 

^ The Acts of the Couacil, which eveu yet enjoys a special authority ia the 
Romish Chnrdi, are in Bfansi XI., the Creed, p. 11 50; see also Halm 2) § iia 
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explanations and once more restored the communion with 
Constantinople which had for so long been interrupted. Con- 
stans himself visited Rome in the year 663; the peace lasted 
till the violent death of the Emperor (668) when he was staying 
at Syracuse. Rome's lofty plans seemed to be destroyed. 

The revolution in policy which now followed in Constantmople 
is not perfectly comprehensible spite of the obvious explanation 
that the Monophysite provinces were lost and that consequently 
there was no longer any reason for shewing any enthusiasm 
on behalf of Monothelitism or for opposing the establishment 
of Dyothelitism. Then we may reflect further that, as a matter 
of fact, the Chalcedonian Creed the more it was regarded frook 
the outside demanded the doctrine of two wills, and that this 
doctrine alone possessed in Maximus a theologian of weight. 
But these considerations do not entirely clear up the facts of 
the case. Constantine Pogonatus seems really to have held the 
memory of Pope Vitalian in honour because the latter had. 
supported him in putting down the usurpers. For this very 
reason he hesitated to comply with the wish of the Eastern. 
Patriarchs that Vitalian*s name should be erased from the- 
dtptychs — ^the bishop of Constantinople could never desire to 
enter into alliance with Rome. ^ It was peiiiaps a real love of 
peace or still more a perception of the fact that Italy must 
not be lost to the Empire, and that Italy, moreover, could be 
retained only by an alliance with the Roman see, which induced, 
the Emperor to arrange a meeting and a conference of the 
opposing parties. In the year 678, taking up an entirely im- 
partial attitude, he requested the Roman bishop to send represent- 
atives to the capital to attend a gathering of this kind. Rome, 
<>., the new bishop Agatho, said nothing at first; why is not 
quite clear. At any rate he once more set afloat in the West 
certain declarations in favour of the doctrine of two wills. 
Meanwhile the Patriarch Theodore of Constantinople and Maca> 
rius of Antioch who, however, resided in the Capital, succeeded 
m getting the Emperor's sanction for erasing Vitalian*s name 
from the diptychs. Finally, Agatho sent the desired deputies^ 

> There was ooce more friction between Rome and the patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, and this threatened to make die old conttoveny a pretext for quanelling. 
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together with a very comprehensive letter which was modelied 
in imitation of Leo's doctrinal letter, and in which at the same 
time the infallibility of the Roman see In matters of faith was 
expressed in a supremdy self-consdous fashion.^ From this . 
time onwards the Emperor was resolved to yield to the Pope 
in everything (why?). By means of an edict addressed to 
<jeorge, the new patriarch of the Capital, who had shewn himself 
pliable, he now summoned a Council to meet, which though it was 
not originally intended by the Emperor himself to be ecumenical, 
did nevertheless come to be this. It lasted from November 
69o to September ^i, had x8 sittings and was attended by 
about 170 bishops. (The Byzantine East was already veiy 
seriously curtdled owing to the Mohammedan conquests.) It 
was presided over by the Emperor, or, what is the same thing, 
by the Imperial representatives, while the Roman Legates voted 
iirst. It may be called the Council of antiquaries and palaeo- 
graphists ; for really dogmatic considerations were hardly adduc- 
ed. On the contrary, operations were conducted on both sides 
by the help of the voluminous collections of the Acts of earlier 
Councils and whole volumes of citations from the Fathers, 
which, however, — and this is in the highest degree character- 
istic — were after delivery sealed until the exact time when they 
were to be read out, so that they might not be secretly falsi- 
fied at the very last moment Moreover, palaeographic inves- 
tigations were conducted which were not without result. ' Mono- 
thelitism had not a few supporters ; the most energetic of these 
was the Patriarch of Antioch, Macarius, who amongst other 
things appealed to Vigilius, but was forbidden to do so; the 
letters, it was alleged, were tampered with, which was not the 
case. Other fathers expressed a desire that it should not be 
permissible to go beyond the conclusions of the Five Councils 
in any direction. A proposal was also made at the sixteenth 
sitting to grant two wills for the period of Christ's earthly life, 
but to allow of only one after the Resurrection.' But the new 
^*Manichean" and *' Apollinarian " was promptly expelled from 

* Mansi XI., pi>. 234 — 286. 

* The Acts of the Council iu Mansi) XL 
^ Mansi XI., p. 611 sq. 
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the place of meeting. The experiment made by another Mono- 
thelite and which he carried on for two hours, of layii^^ his 
creed on the body of a dead per<^on in order to restore him 
to life and thus to prove the truth of the doctrine of one willr 
miscarried. ' The Council knew what the will of the Emperor 
was, and following the lead of the Patriarch of the Capital,, 
placed itself at the disposal of "the new David" who "has 
thoroughly grasped the completeness of the two natures of 
Christ our God"! Vitalians name was restored; in accordance 
with the wish of Agatho a long series of Constantinopolitaii 
patriarchs from Sergius downward together with Macarius and 
other Monothelites were condemned, amongst whom Pope 
Honorius too was put, ' Finally a creed full of coarse flattery 
of the Emperor was adopted, * and this completed the triumph 
of the Pope over B}rzantium. Two natural Uh^vsiq $ 9sXiifAXT» 
were acknowlec^ed and two natural energies existing indivisibly 
{H^mtpirng), unchangeably (drpivraf), undividedly {dfMplffTu^)^ un- 
confusedly {amtyxik'Cig) In the one Christ They are not to be 
thought of as mutually opposed, on the contrary, the human 
will follows the divine and ahnighty will and far from resisting 
or opposing it, is in subjection to it The human will is thus 
not done away with; but there is on the other hand a certain 
interchange; it is the will of the divine Lc^os, just as the 
human nature without being done away with has neverthdess 
become the nature of the divine Logos. The Conciliar epistle 
to Agatho extols the latter as an imitator of the prince of the 
Apostles and as the teacher of the mystery of theology. * The 
Monothelites who had been condemned by tiie Council were hand- 
ed over to him to be further dealt with — an unheard of act 
hitherto. In the West the decrees were universally accepted — ^in. 
Spain too, where, soon after, the Augustinian interpretation of the 
Qialcedonian Creed was advanced yet a stage further (as we see 

1 Fifteeatfk Session, Maosi XL, p. 602 sq. 

^ For the mode in which this "problem'* is treated by Roman theologians, see 
Hefele III., pp, 390^313. 

' Mann XI., p. 63 1 sq. 

* Mansi XI., p. 658 sq. 
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in Adoptianism). In the East again the adoption of Dyothelit- 
ism which, backed up by the authority of Rome had gained 
the victory, did not by any means proceed smoothly. Not only 
<Ud a Monothelite reaction ensue, which was, however, definitely 
disposed of* in the year 713, but there was, above all, a reaction 
against the penetration of the Roman spirit into the East. 
This which began with the second Tnillan Council In 692 was 
continued in the age of the iconoclastic Emperors and of Photius. 
Apart, however, from the controversy about the "filioque*' 
which was dragged in and which has already been treated of 
above p. 126, it belongs entirdy to political history, or to that 
of worship and discipline. 

It is incontrovertible that Rome at the Fourth and Sixth 
Councils permanently gave her formula to the East and that 
this formula admits of a Graeco-Cyrillian interpretation only by 
the use of theological artifice. But this interpretation had been 
given to it already at the Fifth Council and had an effect on 
Rome herself, who from this time onward had to tolerate also 
the yi^ix <pu<rig roi> ©fcO ?J^ou (r£<rxpxupt,£V'4 — the one incarnate 
nature of the divine Logos. ^ This circumstance explains on 
the one hand the strange lack of vigour shewn by the Easterns 
in combating Dyothelitism, and on the other hand the para* 
doxical fact that the ablest of the Eastern theologians, even the 
Mystics, supported the doctrine of the two wills. But in order 
to explain the action of the Mystics it is necessary further to 
point to the fact that it was no longer possible to do without 
the scholastic theology of the neo-orthodox, Leontius and Justi- 
nian, which had the "duality" as its presupposition, and in 
conjunction with Mysticism presented a subject for endless 
speculations. To this was added the fact that the Eucharist 
and the whole system of worship, already satisfied in a much 
more certain and more living way than did the system of 
dogma which had become purely "sacred antiquity", the feeling 
of the Church as to what was of direct concern and of supreme 

' On the Maronites, see Kessler in Hersog's K.>EnGykI. IX., p. 346 ff. 

- Wliy in nccorclance with this the me of the formula iv 6eX\jizx ^fx'A(.ix6v was 
not allowed together with the doctrine of the two willsj is a point that is not 
easily understood. It was owing to Romish obstinacy. 
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importaace ia tHe past — namely, the thought of deification. This 
is shewn by the nature of the discussions in the Sixth Council. 
The impression we get that at that time believing thought, in the 
sense of a direct and living interest in the spiritual and religious 
substance of the Faith, had been entirely blighted, very strongly 
induces us to look for the life of this Church in some other 
sphere. And if we ask where we are to look for it, the image- 
controversies on the one hand, and the scholastic investigations 
of Johannes Damascenus on the other, supply the answer. The 
dogma which had been already settled at the Fifth Council and 
which at the Sixth Council had been once more revived and — 
not without danger — meddled with, embodied itsdf in cultus 
and science. 

The Christological propositions which are worked out in the 
Dogmatics of Johannes Damascenus, especially in the third 
book, are— even according to Thomasius — stated in "what is 
pretty much a scholastic form". It is the idea of distinction 
which dominates the method of treatment. Christ did not assume 
human naUirc 111 its generic form — for John as an Aristote- 
lian is avvaic thit the genus embraces all individuals — but 
neither did iie unite liimself with a j articular man, on the con- 
trary he assumed the liuman nature in such a way that he 
individuahsed what he assumed and what is not a part but the 
whole. This is the kind of cross which had already been 
recognised by Leontius, which has no hypostasis of its own 
and yet is not without it, but which possessing its independent 
existence in tiie hypostasis of the Logos is enhypostatic. Thus 
Christ is the composite hypostasis. The "centaur" and "satyr** 
against which ApolUnaris had warned the Church, have thus 
not been avoided The hypostasis belongs to both natures and 
yet belongs wholly to each of them. But the divine nature 
preponderates very considerably (cf. the old deceptive analogy 
of the relation between soul and body in man, III., 7) and it 
has been correctly remarked that with Johannes Damascenus 
the Logos is at one time the hypostasis and then again 
the composite being of Christ as st inething between. In any 
case the humanity is in no way considered as formally entirely 
homogeneous with the divinity. This is shewn too in the 
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doctrine of the mterchange (jc^fri^d^/^), appropriation, exchange, 
(oixeiuo'i^, fi^vrl^o^tg) of the peculiarities of the two natures, 
which John conceives of as so complete that he speaks of a 
"coinherence or circumincession of the parts with one another" — 

/ig &KKtfXa Tav fispuv rf/j/^^wpj;^/^. The flesh has actually become 
God, and the divinity has become flesh and entered into a state 
of humiliation. This exchange is to be conceived of as implying 
that the flesh also is permitted to permeate the divinity, but 
this is allowed only to the flesh which has itself first been 
deified; i.e., it is not the actual humanity which permeates the 
divinity; hence tlie Logos too remains entirely untouched by the 
suiferint^s. Everything is accordingly in this way assii^aed to the 
two wills and tlic two operations. The religious point of view 
of the whole system is that of Cyril, but this point of view 
cannot be perfectly realised by means of the '* duality *' already 
laid down in the dogma. Just for this reason a certain amount 
of room is left for the human nature of Christ and for the 
work of the philosophers. That is why the Christology of Johannes 
Damascenus has become classical. * 

I It is cbaracteristic of the way in which John works oat the doctrine, that 
his argumeats throughout are based od passages quoted verbally from the Fathers, 
though the names uf the authors are frequently not given. A mosaic of citations 
lies at the basis of the scholastic distinctions ; Leontius is most frequently drawn 
upon, but he is never mentioned by name. John is also dependent to a very 
great extent on Maximus. How scholasticism has stifled theology is most strikingly 
shewn in proposition III. 3 (ed. Lequien 1712, I., p. : kKhk roSri ^ri vi 
froioCv To7t xip$TiKo7Q rifv ^rAivj^v, to rxurh ^syetv t^v ^vriv K»t t^v vvofTwrnt. 
I imagine that as late as the fifth century any theologian who would have drawn 
the inference of heresy in this fashion, would have made himself ridiculous. That 
was the achievement of the neo-orthodox, the Aristotelians from Leontius onwards. 
A detailed description of the Christology of tfie Damascene belongs to the hibtoiy 
of theology. But it may not be Avithout u=;e to mention the topics which he dealt 
with here: III. 2: How the \Vord was conceived and concerning his divine incarna- 
tion. 3 : Of the two natures in opposition to the Monophysites. 4 : On tlie nature 
«nd mode of the antidosis. 5 : On the number of the natures {i i^fiH 
fitnm tUrt^ wi^xev, p. 211). 6: That the whole divine nature in one of its 
hypostases united itself with the vhnle htiman nndtre and not a part with a part. 
7: On the one composite hypostasis of the divine Logos. 8: Agaimi iliose who 
sajr that the natures of the Lord must be brought under the category either of 
continuous or discrete quanti^. 9: An answer to the question whether there is 
an enhypostatic nature (here, p. 218, the enhypostasis). 10: On the Trishagion. 
1 1 : wifS T^t i¥ ASm$ jmi f v itriiitf UmpwiUmn ^irttis Ktti im^f&it ivmvgwf vt ttmi 
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^mpM^tnuf KXi TfSi «MKAif7r/ov, Ttfv fJLtatv ipvrtv toG 9t«6 Aoyev virxfumiUinff (one 
of the main chapters from the scholastic jjoint of view). 12: On SfCTflKOc as against 
the Nestorians. 13: On the properties of the two natures. 14: On the wills and 
the xuTt^o6ft» of Christ (the fullest chapter together with 15 : On the energies 
which are in Christ). 16: Against those who say : as man has two natiiras and 
two enefgies, so we must attribute to Christ three natures and the same number 
of energies— a very ticklish problem. 17: On the deification of the natur^^ nf tin* 
flesh of the Lord and of His will. (As is the case throughout the discussion here 
slaxts from the CMtrwUttio in adjecto and conceals it under distinctions : the flesh 
has become divine, but in the process has undergone neither a furafioAii, nor 
rpo*^ nor ixhoiuv^iq nor 9-uyx*'^*i i tt has been deified Kacret r^v lud* vwirrartv^ 
otKOvofttK^v 'ivuriv or ^xrit rifv iv ^AA^Aa/c tSjv ^vtrtrnv Tfeptxtop>frtv. The old 
image of the glowing iron). 18 : Once more regarding the wjlls, the »vTt%ou9i»f 
die doable-understanding, tfie double-gnosis, the double-wisdom of Christ. 19: On 
the iviyytut ^mi^wi. 20 : Of the natural and blameless feelings (Christ possessed 
them, but the number of them j;iveii is very limited). 2t : Of the ignorance and 
servitude of Christ (because of tlie hypostatic union neither ignorance nor servitude 
can be attributed to Christ relatively to God). 22 : On the irpoiM%*i in Christ (as 
a matter of fiut the idea of Tf^wnei is plainly r^ected: the ^increase in wisdom" 
is explained: h* r^c uv^iivenQ rtf; ^a<k/«? ti^v ivvieA^%ott9€n adn& (to^/^v tl^ 
^mtiptiviv 'ayav. This is gemiliic docetic Mouophysitism : to this it is added that 
'^he makes man's advance in wisdom and grace his own advance." Joho i& 
here in the most patent perplexity). 23: Of fear (the fear which Christ had and 
which he did not have. He had natural fear "voluntarily"). 24: Of the Lord's 
praying (He prayed, not because there was any need for Him to do it, but because 
He occupied our place, represented what was ours in Himself, and was a pattern. 
Thus the prayer iu Matt. XXVI. 39 was meant merely to convey a lesson j Christ 
wished at die same time to shew by it that He had two natures and two nattiral 
but not nmtually opposed wills — this is just the explanation formerly given by 
Clemens Alex, when he stated that Christ, whom he himself conceived of in a docetic 
fashion, voluntarily did what was human, in order to refute the Pocetae. Christ 
spoke the words in .Malt. X.W H. 46 purely as our representative). 25 : On the 
ahulmrit (this chapter too begins, like most of them, with the distinction, dial there 
are two forms of assumption, the ^vnior and wp«9m*iwi or o-xfriK4. Christ 
assumed our nature ^vo'ikSq, but also <rxf''''xSi;. /.r, took our place by way of 
sympathy or compassion, took part in our forlorn condition and our curse and 
"in our place uttered words which do not suit HLs own case"). 26: Of the suf- 
ferings of the body of the Lon! and of the absence of feeling in His godhead, 
ay : That the divinity of the Word was not .separated from tlie soul and the body 
even iu death, and continued to be an hypostasis 28: Of the corruption and decay 
(as against Julian and Gajan: but here again a distinction is drawn between two 
kinds of <pdopii). 29: Of the descent into Hades. The conteote even of the Fourth 
Book are still Christological, but this may be due to an oversight. One may 
admire the energy and format dexterity of Johannes, but still what we have is 
merely one and the same method of distinction, which, once discovered, can he 
easily and mechaoically employed, as the application of a new chemical method 
to an indefinite number of substanoes. Even this brief synopsis will, however, have 
brought out one thing, if it was stilt necessary that this should be done— namely^ 
that in Greek Dogmatics in their nffgietts aspect AfoUinmis had triumphed. The 
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moderate dooedsm whieb tiie latter expressed in a plain, bold and frank way forms die 

basis of the orthodox idea of Christ, though it is indeed concealed under all sorts 
of formulae. As regards these, orthodoxy approaches much nearer to the Antiochians 
than to Apollinaris j but as regards the matter of the doctrine, all that was preserved 
of die Antiodiian doctrine was die statement diat Cbrist bad a real and perfect 
hmnan nature. This statement came to have a great importance for the future, 
not of the East, but of the West: but. if I am not mistaken, it helped to preserve 
the Byzantine (^Imrch too from getting into that condition of desolation into which 
the Monophysite Churches got, though it is true that in the case of the latter other 
causes were at work. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE MYSTERIES AND KINDRED SUBJECTS. 

There is an old story of a man who was in a condition of 
ignorance, dirt, and wretchedness and who was one day told 
by God that he might wish for anything he liked and that his 
wish would be granted. And he began to wish for more and 
more and to get higher and higher, and he got all he wanted. 
At last he got presumptuous and wished he might become like 
God Himself, when at once he was back again in his dirt and 
wretchedness. The history of religion is such a story; but it 
is in the history of the religion of the Greeks and the Easterns 
that it came true in the strictest sense. They first wished to 
have material goods by means of religion, then political, jesthetic, 
moral, and intellectual goods, and they got everything. They 
became Christians and desired perfect knowledge and a supra- 
moral life. Finally they wished even in this world to be as 
God in knowledge, bliss, and life, and then they fell down, not 
all at once, but with a fall that could not be stopped, to the 
lowest stage in ignorance, dirt, and barbarity. Any one who 
at the present day studies the condition of Greek religion 
amongst the orthodox and the Monophysites, and not merely 
the rehL;ion ijT llie untrained masses, but also the ritual of wor- 
ship and the magical ceremonies practised by the ordinar>' priests 
and monks and their ideas of things, will with regard to many 
points get the impression that religion could hardly fall lower. ^ 

I That ai\ honest and genni&e faith can live and does live widiin tliese husla 
is not to be denied. 
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It has really become **superstitio", a chaos of mixed and entirely 
diverse but at the same time rigidly fixed maxims and formulae, 
an unintelligible and long-winded ritual of a patchwork land, 
which is held in high esteem, because it binds the nation or 
the tribe together or unites it to the past» but which is still a 
really living ritual only in its most inferior parts. * If we were 
to imagine that we knew nothmg, absolutely nothing, of Christi- 
anity in its original form and of its history in the first six 
centuries, and had to determine the genesis, the earlier stages, 
and the value of the original religion from a consideration of 
the present condition, say, of the Jacobite or of the Ethiopian 
Church, how utterly impossible this would be.'^ What we have 
here is a forbidding and well-nigh dead figure uf which only 
some members and these not the principal members are still 
livino^. whose nobler parts are so criisL( d over that so far as 
their essence is concerned they defy aii) historical explanation.* 
Islam which swept violently over Christianity in this form was 
a real deliverer; for spite of its defects and barrenness it was 
a more spiritual power than the Christian religion which in the 
East had well-nigh become a religion of the amulet, the fetish, 
and conjurers, above which floats the dogmatic spectre, Jesus 
Christ* 

' Even In these, as experience teaches us, religion may still continue to live 
for some. Thus the symbol and cult of the Cross in the Greek Church keeps 
alive a feeling of the holiness of the suffering of the righteous cue and a reverence 
for greatness in httmility. 

* This impossibility may serve as a warning to us in regard to tlie interpreta- 
tion of otfier rdigionS) of their mythologies and ritual formularies. We know 

most religions only in the form of " superstitio ", in the form in which they 
have come down to us they are for the most part already in an entirely degenerate 
state, or have become petrified. Who therefore would make bold to set about 
explaining these forms in the absence of all knowledge of the previous stages? It 
is an audacious undertaking. 

' This judgment must stand although much tiiat is ancient, genuine, and 

edifying is contained in the prayers and hymns of the liturgies of all the peoples 
belonging to the Greek Church. But it has become a formula and as a rule is 
not understood by the people. In this respect the orthodox churches are in a more 
favourable position, and much is now bebg done in order to make the liturgy 
more mtelligible. 

* See Fallmerayer, Fragmente aus dem Orient, 1877, further the descriptions of 
the Easter festivals kept by the different ecclesiastical parties in Jerusalem and 
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Many factors contributed to this final result, and above all, 
the stern march of political history and the ecoaomic distress. 
Closely connected with this was the abolition of the old distinc- 
tions between aristocrats, freemen, and slaves, and following upon 
this the penetration into the higher ranks of the religious and 
intellectual barbarism which had never been overcome in the 
lower ranks. Christianity itself contributed in the most effective 
fashion towards the decomposition of society; but having done 
this, it was not able to elevate the masses and to build up a 
Christian Society in the most moderate sense of the word, on 
the contrary it made one concession after another to the require- 
ments and wishes of the masses. The fact, however, that it 
thus soon became weak and allowed the '* Christian religion of 
the second order*' which originally had been merely tolerated, 
to exercise an ever increasing influence oh the official religion, 
is to be explained from the attitude which the latter itself had 
more and more come to take up. 

The general idea of redemption which prevailed in the Greek 
Church had an eschatological character; redemption is deliver- 
ance from perishableness and death. But in Vol. III., pp. 1 63 — 1 90, 
attention was drawn to the het that at all periods of its history 
the Greek Church was aware of possessing a means of salvation 
which already exists in the present and had its origui in the 
same source from which future redemption flows — namely, the 
incarnate person of Jesus Christ. The conception of this present 
means of salvation was originally of a spiritual kind ; the know- 
ledge of God and of the world, the perfect knowledge of the 
conditions attached to the future enjoyment of salvation, and 
the power of doing good works, in short "teaching of doi^nias 
and good works" {y.JiCy,[zx tS;> o:y,UJi7,c> y.xi -.v:iV;-- xdx'i) 
{Cyril of Jerus.), and in addition power over the demons (Atlia- 
nasius). True, however, to the general mode of conceiving 
things and also to the heathen philosophies of religion of that 
period, this knowledge in reference to divine things soon came 

their image woiskip. By the Mohammedans too the Christian priest is frequently 
regarded as a conjurer and \vhea thejr happen to be living in the same place with 
Christians, and are in dire distress, they vi$U the holy phices aad have reconise 
to the miracle*working reliques and images. 
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to be regarded not as in its nature a clear knowledge, or as 
having an historical origin, or as in its working something to 
6e spiritually apprehended, but on the contrary as a sophia or 
wisdom, which being only half comprehensible and mysterious, 
originates directly vrith God and is communicated by sacred 
initiation.* The uncertainty which in consequence seemed to 
attach to the content of this knowledge was more than counter- 
l>alanced by the consciousness that the knowledge so acquired 
and communicated, establishes a fellowship amongst those 
possessed of it and leads to real union with God and is thus 
not merely individual reflection. 

This magical-mystical element which attaches to knowledge 
as the present possession of salvation, is certainly also to be 
•considered as a clumsy expression of the view that the sitm* 
mum banum is higher than all reason.* But the truth which 
the Eastern Christians wished to grasp and to retain, was not 
rsecurely established by mystical rationalism. The combination, 
however, of the natural theology which had never been given 
up with mysticism, ' with the magical and sacramental, entailed 
^above all this serious loss that less and less attention was 
igiven to the positive moral element, while the downfall of pure 
science made it possible for the theologians to take up with all 
:Sorts of superstition. It was not that the supersHtio of the 
masses was simply forced upon them ; in their own theology 
they endeavoured in ever increasing measure to reach a trans* 
-cendental knowledge which could be enjoyed, as it were, in a 
sensuous way. Like their blood-relations the Neo-Platonists, they 
were originally over-excited^ and their minds became dulled, 
.and thus they required a stronger and stronger stimulant. The 
•most refined longing for the enjoyment of faith and knowledge 
was finally changed into barbarity. They wished to fill them- 
selves with the holy and the divine as one fills oneself with 

I The b^iinniDgs of this finuisformation are, it is true, to be found far bade 

in the pa<;t. We can already trace tlieni in Justin, and i)erliai)s in fact eveo in 
the Apostolic Age missionaries like Apollos regarded religion in this way. 

• See Vol. 1., p. Ill, Vol. II., p. 349, n. 2. 

' Sf-e Vol. III.. ]i. 25 ^ nnd p. 272 f. Mysticism as a rule is rationalism worked 
oui lu a fauUdlic way, aud rationalism is a faded myslicism. 
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some particular kind of food. In accordance with this the 
dogma, the fAx^t^, was embodied in material forms and 
changed into a means of enjoyment— the end of this was the 
magic of mysteries, which swallows up everything, the sacred 
images, the sacred ritual. Christianity is no longer yM^y^7i; and 
vpd^eiq it is fiM^va and fW9r»Y6syi»f or rather for the 

great majority it was to be only pMvrxyaylx, The imagC'Con- 
troversy shews us where the supreme interests of the Church 
are to be looked for. 

The development of what belongs to the sphere of mysteries 
and of cultus from the time of Origen to tiie ninth century,, 
does not form part of the History of Dc^ma. Together with 
the conceptions of baptism, the Lord's Supper, sacraments, and 
images it constitutes a history by itself, a histoiy which has 
never yet been written,* and which runs parallel with the 
History of Dogma. In the Greek Church there was no dogma " 
of the Lord's Supper any more than there was a *' dogma " of 
grace. And quite as little was there up to the time of the 
image»controversy a **d<^ma" of the saints, angels, and im- 
ages ; it was the ^eorSxog only that was found in the Catechism.. 
But ritual was practised here with all the more certainty. There 
was a holy ritual; it was already firmly established in the days 
of Athanasius when the State united with the Church, and it 
was closely followed by a mystagogic theology. This mysta- 
gogic theology starting from a fixed point moved with the 
greatest freedom in the direction of a definitely recognised goal. 

The fixed starting-point it had in oonmion with dogma. It 
was the idea that Qiristianity is the religion which has made 
the Divine comprehensible and oflfers it to us to be possessed 
and enjoyed. The ddinitely recognised goal was the establish- 
ment of a system of divine economy of a strictly complete kind 
as regards time and place, the foctors of which it was com- 
posed and the means it employed, and which, while existing in 
the midst of what is earthly, allows the midated by the help 

1 The best treatment of the subject is in von Zezschwitz, System der KircU* 
Katechetik, Vol. I.: see also his article "T.iturgie" in Herzog's R.-Encyckl , 2nd 
ed., and cf. the investigations of the disdpiina arcaua by Kothe, Th. Ilamack 
«nd Bonwetsch. 
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of sensuous media to enjoy the -divine life. Those who above 
all developed this system did so with a certain reservation — it 
was not absolutely necessary. He who has speculation and 
ascetic discipline has in these as a personal possession, means 
which render it unnecessary for him to go in quest of sensuous 
signs and initiation in common. This was the view of Clemens 
and Origen, and after them the same opinion was expressed by 
the most important mystagogues of the earlier period, that is, 
by all those who created mystagogy ; for no one creates anything 
without having the consciousness of being above his creation. 
But the Epigoni receive everything which has come to be what 
it is under the form of authority, and accordingly it becomes 
more and more impossible for them to distinguish between end 
and means, actual things and their substitutes, between what 
occupies a ruling place and what is subordinate. The spiritu- 
alism which, partly in self-protection and partly following its 
craving for fantastic creations and sensuous pictures, creates 
for itself in the earthly sphere a new world which it fills 
with its own ideas, is at the last menaced and crushed 
by its own creations. But then the spirit whidi has been 
artificially enclosed in it vanishes too, and there is nothing 
but a dead, inert remainder. On it accordingly that veneration 
is ever more and more bestowed which formerly was supposed 
to belong to the spirit which had been confined witiiin the 
matter. Herewith polytheism in the full sense of the word is 
once more established, it matters not what form dogmatics may 
take. Religion has lost touch with spiritual truth. When for it 
a definite space is sacred — in the strictest sense of the word, — 
and in the same way a definite place, definite vehicles^ bread, 
wine, images, crosses, amulets, clothes, when it connects the 
presence of the Holy with definite persons, vessels, ceremonies, 
in short with the exact carrying out of a carctully ])rcsciibed 
ritual, then though this ritual may have the form it always had 
and may even include in it the most sublime and exalted 
thoughts, it is played out as spiritual religion and has fallen 
back to a low level. But this was the final fate of the religion 
of the Greeks, which adorns itself with the name "Christian". 
The private religion of thousands of its adherents, measured by 

18 
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the Gospel or the Christianity of Justin may be genuinely 
Christian, — the religio pMica has oaly the incontestable right to 
the Christian name, — and in possessing the Holy Scriptures it 
has what cannot be lost, the capability of reforming itself. Its 
fundamental dogma, which in the end determined its entire 
practice, namely, that the God-man Jesus Christ deified the 
human substance and in accordance with this attached a system 
of divine forces to earthly media, did not enable it to over- 
come the old polytheism of the Greeks and barbarians,* but on 
the contrary rendered it incapable of resisting this. 

This is not the place to discuss the question as to the ex- 
tent to which religion succumbed to it and the consequences 
of this, nor as to the influence exercised by the Neo-Platonic 
ecclesiastical science and by the ancient religions and mysteries 
respectively. All we can aim at doing is to establish the fact 
that the /Aurrayaylx which the ftJt^viq had in view, gradually 
brought about the decay of the latter. It is only now that we 
are able perfectly to understand why such a determined resist- 
ance was made in the Greek Church to all fresh attempts to 
give dogma a fixed form, a resistance which could be overcome 
only by the most strenuous efforts. It was not only the tradi- 
tionalism native to all religions which thus offered resistance, but 
the interests bound up with the ritualistic- treatment of dogma 
and to which serious injury was done by the construction of 
new formuls. If the practical significance of dogma lay not 
only in the fact that salvation was attained hereaf):er on the 
basis of this Faith, but also in the fact that on the basis of 
this Faith Christians were already initiated in this world, — ^in 
worship,*— into fellowship with the Godhead and were able to 
enjoy the divine, it was necessary that the expression of this 
truth should be raised above all possibility of change. The 
liturgical formula which is constantly repeated, is what can least 
of all st^d being altered. Accordingly it is only when we 
consider how dogmatic controversies have necessarily always 
been controversies about words which demanded admission 
into the liturgy, as was the case with the foreign Nicene catch- 
words, the $€074x09, the theopaschitian formula etc., and finally the 
"filtoque", that we can understand the suspicion which they 
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necessarily roused. We can still see in fact from the state of 
things in our own churches at die present time how such a 
liturgy or such a book of praise which in no way corresponds 
to the creed, causes no difficulty, while even the best inno- 
vation has a most disturbing effect The value of the ritual of 
worship lies always in its antiquity, not in its dogmatic correct- 
ness. Thus the fAUfT»yei}^i» which rested on the fundamental 
thoughts of the ptMnfftq, and which in fact issued from it, was 
the stoutest opponent of a dactrina pubHca which was advanc- 
ing to greater precision of statement. In the end it actually 
reduced it to silence. In the controversy of Photius with Rome 
In reference to the Holy Spirit the charge brought against the 
West of having altered the wording of the Creed was urged 
•quite as strongly as the charge of having tampered with the 
doctrine. One may in fact say that the Greeks regarded the 
former as worse than the latter. This is the most telling proof 
4>f the fact that the daughter became more powerful than the 
mother, that the pturrayaylst had come to occupy a place of 
•central importance. This, however, took place long before the days 
of Photius. The dogmatic controversies of the seventh century 
are in truth only a kind of echo of no importance, which merely 
gave dogma the illusory appearance of an independent life* 
The nature of the controversy makes it evident to any one 
who looks at the matter more closely, that the dogma had 
already become a petrifaction and that the kindred ideas of 
antiquity and of the stability of worship already dominated 
everything. It is the age of Justinian which brings the independ- 
ent dogmatic development to an end. At that time the liturgy 
too received what was praclicaily its final revision. The final 
completi in of dogma ensued under the guidance of scholasti- 
<:ism whicli now established itself in the Church. Mystagogic 
theology, which now first began to spread widely, followed the 
completed liturgy. In this connection we may mention Leontius 
on the one side and Alaxirnus Confessor who belonged to the 
seventh century on the other. Dogma as treated in the scholas- 
tic and ritualistic fashion is no longer fjcxQ>}Tic at all, in the 
strict sense of the word. It is, like the Eucharist or the 
""authentic" image, a divine marvel, a paradoxical, sacred 
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datum, * which scholastidsm laboars to elevate to being ftAhfvis, 
and which mysteriosophy exhibits in worship as something to 
be enjoyed. 

We might content ourselves with these hints regarding the 
fate of dogma. It will, however, be proper to select two sub- 
jects from the rich and complicated material of the history of 
worship and the mysteries and by means of them to give a 
somewhat more precise outline of the course of development. 
These are the ideas of the Lord*s Supper in connection with 
which we have to pay attention to the mysteries in general^ 
and the worship of angels, saints, the Virgin Mary, martyrs,, 
relics, and images. As regards the latter, tAe action ensuedl 
in the eighth and ninth centuries which brings to an end the 
history of dogma or the history of religion in the Eastern 
Church generally. From this date onwards it has had merely 
an outward history, a history of theology, of mysticism, and 
ritualism. 

§ I. 

At the b^^inning of the Fourth Century the Church alread3r 
possessed a large series of mysteries** whose number and 
limits were, however, not in any way certainly defined. ' They 
are rfA«r«/, mystic rites, which are based on >Jym rov ^sou^ 
words of God; amongst these Baptism, together with the prac- 
tice of anointing which was closely connected with it, and 
the Lord's Supper,' were the most highly esteemed; while 

> The description of the doctrine, the jSdet put eruStttr^ as ^V€Tittt» 
(sncrnmcDt), dated bock to ancient times, hen.ce too the practice of keying the 

Creed secret. 

' See Kattenbuschj op. cit. L, p. 393 ff, " The mysteries represent by their 
form the dogma*'**. **It i» in tbb connection too that the comparisoii of the 
details is the Litoigy with die life of Jesus as known to us from the Gospel and 

for which Sophronius of Jerusalem had already prepared the way, first appears in 
the true light The arrangement of the Liturgy represents the history of the 
Incarnation. In this way the whole form of the Liturgy came to share in the 
valne attached to the dogma* Only he who acknowledges the orthodox Litnigy is- 
a Chalcedontan.** 

• There are many passages which prove how closely Baptism and the Lord's- 
Supper were linked together, and rej^arded as the chief mysteries. What Augustine 
de pecc. mer. et remiss, remarks (24, 34J can hardly be held to apply only to the 
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from them a part of the other mysteries had also been 
•developed. Symbolic acts, originally intended to accompany 
these mysteries, got detached and became independent. It 
was in this way that Confirmation originated ' which is already 
reckoned by Cyprian as a special Sacranientum which 
Augustine desigfnates ^ a Sacramentum Chrismatis and 
which is called by the Areopagite a " mystery of the mys- 
tic oil " {//,'j7ry!fi:-/ rfAfrjJc f/.'jcov). Augustine too knows of a 
Sacramentum Salis " as well as many others, ' and the Areo- 
pagite makes special mention of six mysteries : of enlightenment 
{(po3Ti7[jLXTOc)y of coming together or communion {fTuvxl;€uq eh" 
x)vv Kotv:cvlxg)f of the mystic oil (rfAfriif? fiupou), of priestly conse- 
crations {hpxrtxuv rsXeiootrscov), of monastic consecration (/zoviZxf''^*i'? 
T6Kai6»9saq)i and the mysteries in refci ence to the holy dead 
{fAvvTiltptet M Tuv lepui xsxotfiijfihuv). * This enumeration is not^ 
however, in any way typical, and its author can hardly have 
intended it to be taken as absolutely complete. ^'Mysterium" 
is every symbol, any material thing, in connection with which 
anything sacred is to be thought of, every action done in the 
Church, every priestly performance. * These mysteries corre- 
spond to the heavenly mysteries which have their source in the 

Punic Cliristiaas. ^''Optime Punici Christiani baptismum ipsum nihil aliud quam 
'salirtem' et sacrMnentum coiporis Christi nihil aliud qinun <vitu»* vocant, unde 
msi ex antiqna, ut existimo, et apostolica tnditione** etc. It was diiefly through 

the Lord's Supper that the element of mysteries found an entrance into the leligion 
of spirit and truth. This way of treating^ the elements used in it. which are never- 
theless expressly described as symbols, supplied the point of departure for the 
-devdopment of the greatest importanoe. 

^ Cypr. ep. 72. i. We find it first amongst die Gnostics alongside of Baptimt 
4uid the Lord's Supper; see Excerpta ex Theodoto, the Coptic-gnostic writings and 
the ritual of the Marciamtes. Cf. on this sacnunent Schwann Dogmengesch. II., 

p. 968 flf. 

2 C. litt. retiliani 11,. c. 104, 239. 

* De pecc. merit. II.. 42. 

See (le eccles. hierarch. 2 — 7. To ili- author the most of the^e mysteries are 
not separate mysteries, but represent a wnole series of different mysteries. The last 
mentioned has nothing to do with extreme unction, but designates certain practices 
in connection with the treatment of the corpse. 

* The <(alittd videtnr, aliud intellegitnr** (Augustine) is the best definition of 
the sacrament or mysteiy. 
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Trinity and in the Incarnation. ' As every fact of revelation 
is a mysteriuin in so far as the divine has through it entered 
into the sphere of the material, so conversely every material 
medium, and thus too the word or the action, is a niysterium 
as soon as the material is a symbol or vehicle of the divine. 
But even in the earliest times no strict distinction was made 
between symbol and vehicle. The develop nient cons ists in this 
that the symbol more and more retreated behind the vehicle, 
that new heathen symbols and ritual actions were adopted in 
increasing- numbers and that finally the vehicle was no longer 
conceived of as a covering; for or oiiUvard embodiment of a 
truth, but as a deified element, as something essentially di\'ine. ~ 
It is obvious that this way of regarding the ' mysteries", 
amongst which the sign of the cross, relics, exorcism, marriage, etc., 
were reckoned, made it impossible to think of them as having" 
a marked and lofty dopnatic efficacy. The rigid dogmatic even for- 
bade such an assumption. As Greek theology regards the Church 
as an institute for salvation only when it is thinking of heathen 
and lapsed members or members who are minors, because the 
doctrine of freedom and redemption does not allow of the 
thought of a saving institute or of a community of believers 
chosen by God, in the same way and for the same reasons it 
knows nothing of a means of grace for those who are already 
believers, so far as by this is meant the sin-destroying, recon- 
ciliatory activity of God attached to a material sign and always 
strictly limited in its range, and wlitch has for its object the 
re-establishment of justice and charity or of the filial relation. 
The ancient Church knew nothing of such means of grace. 
Accordingly since it desired to have mysteries, believed it 
possessed them in actions which had been handed down, and 
was strongly influenced by the dying heathen cultus, it had 

1 The orthcklox Greek Church came to reckon the sacraments as seven owing 
to the infloeoce of the West, /.c, gradually from the year 1274 onwards. Still 

Ae number seven never came to have the importance attached to it in tiie West. 

' In Athanasius we already meet with both modes of expression: fi) "The 
Logos became flesh, in order that he might offer his body for all, and we by 
participating in his spirit may be made divine" (de decret. synod. Nic. 14)5 (2) "We 
are made divine haasmudi as we do not participate in the body of a man, bat 
receive the body of the Logos Himself'* (ad. Maxim. phiL 2). 
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to content itself with the inexpressibleness of the effect of tlie 
mysteries. This conception forms the basis even where, follow- 
ing the directions of the New Testament, ' regeneration, the 
forgiveness of sins, the bestowal of the spirit, etc., are deduced 
in rhetorical language from separate sacraments. The assump- 
tion that the sacramental actions had certain inexpressible 
effects — the doctrine of freedom prevented the magical-mystical 
effects which were specially included under this head from 
being embodied in a dogmatic theory — logically led, however, 
to these being performed in such a way that the imagination 
was excited and the heavenly was seen heard, smelt, and felt, 
as for example in incense and the relics and bones of martyrs. 
The enioyment of salvation on tlie part of him who participated 
in these rile^s, was supposed to consist in the elevating im- 
pression made on the imagination and the sensuous feelings. 
He was supposed to feel himself lifted up by means of it into 
the higher world, and in this feeling to taste the glory of the 
super-sensuous, and for this reason to carry away the conviction 
that in a mysterious fashion soul and body had been prepared 
for the future reception of the immortal life. Such being the 
theory it was an easy step from this to combine all the mys- 
teries into one great mystery in worship, and this was what 
actually took place. With this as the starting-point the "Church'* 
too accordingly became a holy reality, the institution for wor- 
ship, the holy mechanism, which supplies the believer with 
heavenly impressions and raises him to heaven. The idea of 
the Church which had the most vitality in the East was that 
of something which, regarded as active, was the lawful steward 
of the mysteries ("^ yvii<noi; rSv fiva-ryfpbv dtKOvdjzog") and con- 
ceived of as passive, was the image of the "heavenly hierarchy." 

In strict logical fashion it developed from beginnings which 
already foreshadow the end. Although the beginnings are 
characteristically different, we find them in Antioch as well as 
in Alexandria and thus in both the centres of the East. In 
the case of the former of these cities the beginnings are to be 

* Ha« already at this early stage the difficult question emerges which even at 
the present dty troubles many tmoagst ouiselves, as to whedier the ceremonies of 
the Old Testament) dtcumcision fox instance, were sacraments. 
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looked for in Ignatius, the author of the Six Books of the 
Apostolic Constitutions, the editor of the Eight Books, and in 
Chrysostom, and together with them in Methodius. In the case 
of the latter the starting*point wai supplied by Clemens, Origen, 
(Gregory of Nyssa) and Macarius. In the former everything 
from the first was intimately associated with the bishop and 
with worship, in the latter with the true Gnostic originally, 
then next with the monk. In the former the bishop is the 
hierurge and the representative of God, the presbyters represent 
the apostles, and the deacons Jesus Christ This is the earthly 
hierarchy, the copy of the heavenly. Already with Ignatius 
the cultus dominates the entire Christian life; the holy meal is 
the heavenly meal, the Supper is the "medicine of immor- 
tality" — (PxpfxxK:> jcdxvxvlxi:. Hy means of the one Churcli- 
worship we mount up to God; woe to him who takes no part 
in it. All this is put in a stronf^cr form in the Apust<iiical 
Constitutions, and is developctl in a woitliy and sensible fasliiou 
in the work of Chrysostom vTc.; . ^^yo-uvj^r. But in all this the 
attitude of the laity is a passive one; they make no effort, 
they allow themselves to be filled. * The influential Methodius 
viewed the matter from a different standpoint. Although he is 
the opponent of the Alexandrians, he does not deny the in- 
fluence which he had received from them. His realism and tradi- 
tionalism are, however, of a speculative kind. They constitute 
the substructure of the subjectivity of the monkish mystici.sni. 
Christ must be born " rationally '* (voi^rxc) in the believer; every 
Christian must by participating in Christ become a Christ. 
Methodius knew how to unite the ideas of a powerful religious 
individualism with the Mysticism which attaches itself to objec- 
tive tradition*^. While protecting these latter against the in- 
roads of a heterodox idealism, he nevertheless intended tnat 

* I here leave out of acootiDt the SyriAn mjrstictsm of Uie fifth «nd sixth centuries 

of which we firsl really got some idea from the admirable work of Froth ingham, 
.Stephen bar Sudalll, 1886. The philosophico-lo^^ical element is not entirely absent 
from the views of these Syro-Monophysite mystics who had relations with Egypt 
too, but still it always was kept in the background. We have in their case 
Pantheism of a strongly marked character represented by the consubstantiality of 
God and the universe, and in accordanoe with this they had a fondness for the 
^^Origenisttc " ideas of the history of the universe and of the restoration of all things. 
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they should merely constitute the premises of an individual reli- 
gtous life which goes on between tiie soul and the Logos alone. 

This was the fundamental thought of the great theologians 
of Alexandria. But they rarely connected the substructure of 
their theosophy with earthly worship, and still more rarely 
with earthly priests. Nevertheless their substructure was of a 
much richer kind than that of the Antiochians. There is pro- 
bably no single idea connected with relijrion or worship, no 
religious form, which they did not turn to account. Sacrifice, 
blood, reconcih'ation, expiation, purification, perfection, the 
means of salvation, the mediaLors of salvation,- -all these, which 
were connected with some symbol or other, played a role in 
their system. It was the hierarchical element alone which was 
kept very much in the background, nor was much prominence 
indeed given to the idea of the ritual unity of the Church 
which was a leading one with the Antiochians, Everything is 
directed towards the perfection of the individual, the Christian 
Gnostic, and everything is arranged in stages, a feature which 
is wanting in the system of the Antiochians. The Christian 
does not merely allow himself to be filled with the Holy ; on 
the contrary he is himself here always engaged in independent 
effort inasmuch as he advances from secret to secret. At 
every stage some remain behind ; each stage down to the last 
presents a real thing and the covering of a thing. Blessed is 
he who knows the thing or actual fact, still more blessed he 
who presses on to the next stage, but he too is saved who 
grasps the thing in its covering only. But with the stages of 
the mysteries the stages of the knowledge of the world further 
correspond. He who makes the mysteries his own, thinks at 
the same time on the progressively ordered world. He advances 
from the external world upwards to himself, to his soul, his 
spirit, to the laws of the world and the world-spirits, to the 
one undivided Logos who rules the universe, to the incarnate 
Logos, to the highest Reason, which lies behind the Logos, to 
what is above all reason — to God. The Cosmos, the history 
of redemption, the Bible are the great graduated, ordered mys- 
teries which have to be traversed: all divine thin;:^s and all 
human things — vot,yt» Ul» jcx) fravra dv$pu7irim. When we have 
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once reached the end aimed at» all helps may be dispensed 
with. There is a standpoint viewed from which every symbol,, 
every sacrament, every thing that is holy, which appears in a 
material covering, becomes profane, for the soul lives in the 
Holiest of all. "Images and symbols which set forth other 
things were of value so long as the truth was not present, but 
when the truth is present, it is necessary to do the things of 
the truth and not of the image or representation of it," (xt 
Li/i^vsc zx) Tx (rvfi^o?,x TrxfXTTxriKx hrx hipxv rrpxy,uxT:c'^ y.xA^q 
tyi-j:y7:, f^^Zf' -^'^ TTxpyjv >! x>,>}hix' '7Tu::\j7'ac "hs r-/,: x},y,(}sixQ roc- 
Ti^^ x/.-z^dtixc Oil TTQiii'y, oj TX ir/.Q-yz;). i his holds good of the 
aspiring theologian ; it holds good also in the main of the hum- 
blest, barbarous monk. But Christianity would not be the uni- 
versal reUgion if it did not present salvation in the symbolic 
form at all stages. This thought separates the ecclesiastical 
theosophs of Alexandria from their Neo-Platonic and Gnostic 
brethren. In it the universalism of Christ Kin ity finds expression, 
but the concession is too great. It sanctions a Christianity 
which is bound up with signs and formula?, the Christianity of 
the **f/x£jW". The most sublime spiritualism, as happened in 
expiring antiquity, made terms with the grossest forms *of the 
religion of the masses,— or rather, here is expiring antiquity. 
That it could do this is a proof that a naturalistic or polytheis- 
tic element was inherent in itself, liecause it did it. it was 
itself stifled by tlie power which it tolerated. The issue reveals 
the initial capital blunder. 

The ii.ystical cultus of Antioch which culminates in the piicst 
and divine service, and the philosophical mysticism of Alexan- 
dria which has ultimately in view the individual, the gnostic 
and the monk, already converge in Methodius and the Cappa- 
docians ; ' they next converge in the works of the pseudo-Dio- 
nysius the Areopagite. ' It was owing to Maximus Confessor 

i Gregory of Nazianzus (in laud. Heroo. c. 2) thus speaks from the ahar to Hero 
"Approach hither, near to the Holy places, the mystic table nnd me, rZ oix rourttv 
Hwrayuyoiyri t*iv iecuiTiv, oJ; at Trpoaxy tt Xoyoi; xxt fitof lUKi ij iix rof) xaitiv Kxixptrt*.'* 

' The article by MoUer in Herzog s K.-Eucyklop. IlL, p. 616 ffi. euables us to 
understand how the Diouysim question stood in the year 1878 (the best analysis 
is by Steitz, in the Jahrbb. fUr deatsdie Tbeol., i866| p. 197 if.; there are valuable 
if not quite convincii^ discussions by Hipler^ 1861 and in the Kixdienlex. 3 m.. 
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that in this combination they became the power which domi- 
nates the Church. 

Everything was grouped round the Lord's Supper, ' and as 

p. 1789 ff., cf. the work of Engelhardt. Die angebl. Schriften des A. Dionysius^ 
Subbach, 1823). Within recent years, however, several uew publications based on 
the sources, and discussions, have appeared, which shew that nothing has really 
yet been certainly established; see Htra, Analecta Sacra III., on this Loofs in the 
ThLZ., 1884, Col. 554 f.; jProthingham, Stephen bar Sudaili, the Syrian Mystic 
and the Book of Hierotheos, 1886; in addition Baethgeii in the ThLZ, 1887, 
No. xo; Skworzow, Patrologische Untersuchungen, 1875; Kauakis, JJio^i. d. Areo- 
pagite, 1 881; DrSseke (Ges. Patrist. Abhandl., 1889, p. 25 fT.; Dionysioa Rhino- 
kolnra, in addition Gelzer in the Wochenachrift f. Klass. Philol., 1892. separate 
impression); Jahn, Dionysiaca, 1889; Foss, Ueber den Abt Uildmn von St. Denis 
und Dionysius Areop. in the fahresbericht de?; Luisenstadt. R.-Gymnasiiims z. Berlin, 
1886. The most ancient testimony to the existence of these works is to be found 
in the Cbuicb Hhttoxy attributed to Zadiarias of Mitylene (Land, Anecd. Syr. IIT., 
p. 228). Sevens quoted them at a Council at Tyre which cannot have been held 
later than the year 513. Still older would be Cyril's testimony in the work against 
Diodonis and Theodoi"e, which even if it ought not to I c nttributed to Cyril, be- 
longs to the fifth century. Although the manuscript reauing 111 Ltberaius Brev. 10 
is cornqpt still it ought probably to be emended thus : Dionysii Areopagitse, (Dio- 
nysii) CortDthiorum episcopi" (Gelzer). Hipler, Pitra, Driiseke, Mdller, Kaoakb 
(who wishes to fix the date of the writings definitely for about I20) have pronounced 
against the old assumption of a (pious) fraud, and have referred the writings to 
the second half of the fourth century. They have besides sought to shew that we 
ought probably to make a distinction between Hm several worlcs which now bear 
die name of Dionysius, and that the olciest of Uie writings bearing this name are 
in all probability not forgeries, though forgers and inteqiolators did seize upon 
th«n. in the fifth or sixth century, and that therefore, as is m frequently the case, it 
was not the author, but tradition which first oommitted the forgery. But if Frothing- 
ham is right, the writings ought to be put later, and Gelzer as against DrSseke 
has advanced some very strong arguments in favour of the idea of an original 
Pia fraus — after the analogy of the Neo-Platonic interpolations — that is in support 
of the hypothesis ^'that the author of these writings purposely intended from the 
first to secure a loftier audiority from them than they would otherwise have had 
by means of the prestige attaching to worlcs contemporary with the Apostles." ' The 
author of the Dionysian writings was merely following the usages of the schools, in 
transferring his works to the apostolic age." The question of date is consequently 
not yet settled, (second half of the fourth and fifth century). The period previous 
to 400 seems to me the more probable, but there are so many points connected 
with these writings which are still obscure that one miist refrain from pronouncing 
an opiniim until a new, thorough, and comprehensive investigation has been made. 

' Baptism may be left out of account; for the views held regarding it did not 
undergo any actual development within the period we treat of (see Vol. II,, 140.) 
Naturally the general and changing ideas of the mysteries exercised an influence 
upon baptism, but it was rarely studied tx frofesso. It besides occupied an isolated 
positicm since it could never be brought into intimate connection with worship. 
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was the case in an earlier period, it still continued to be re- 
garded from a twofold point of view, the sacrificial and the 

What was certain was that baptism actually purifies iVom sins committed previoits 
to it, i.e.^ destroys them, and consequently constitutes tlie beginning of the process 
which makes the mortal man imperishable. It is thus the source and beginning 
•of all gifts of grace. But as was the case in regard to the other mysteries, so 
here too there were theologians who, in imitation of Origen, hdd the view that 
there was a mysterious puriBcatiou of the soul, and regarded the water as a symbol, 
but all the same as the absolutely necessary symbol, which just for this very reason 
is not simply a "symbol " in the modem sense of the word (see the Cappadocians). 
The ii^nedbialism of these theologians and their inability to believe iik an actinl 
forgiveness of sins, led them in the case of baptism to prefer the idea of a 
4iwr<^(U<f;— the primitive designation of the sacrament — and thus of a physical 
purification {xx^otpriq) or else to think of the proof it f^ave of such a purification. 
Other theologians, however, from the days of Cyril of Alexandria downwards, in 
accordance with their ideas of the Lord's Supper with which, following John. XIX. 
34, baptism was always ranged (Johannes Damascenus still gives prominence to 
these two sacraments only\ assumed that tliei-e was an actual fieras-Toixsiua-ii; of the 
water into a divine material, which took place by means of tlie descent of the 
spirit which followed the invocation of God. Tertullian (de bapt.) and Cyprian had 
tdready taught similar doctrine in the West. Cyril of Jemsatem too <cat. III. 3, 4) 
held the view that there was a dynamic change in the water. But it is Cyril of 
Alexandria (Opp. IV.. p. 147) who first says: Atx rij; tov -jc'i^xtcz h/epyiix:; to 
aJa-dttTOv iiSwp ^f6( Hei'acv rtvx xati av6pp}iT0v (itravroix*K>iirxi avvatfttv, dytc^tt $g 
Miifiv T«i9 h tU yivotro. Still the Church did not get the length of liaving 
distinct and definite formulae for the sacramental noil^ of water and spirit, for the 
moment, and for the means whereby this unity was produced. Although the 
statement held good that Ijaptism was absolutely necessary to salvation, still people 
shrank more from the unworthy reception of it than from the danger of detinitely 
dispensing with it. In the fourth century people kept postponing it repeatedly— 
so as not to use this general means Ull the hour of deatli. Baptism was accordingly 
regarded by many in praxi not as initiation into the Christian state, but as the 
completion of it. Some very characteristic passages in Augustine's Confessions, e.g.^ 
show this («^., Confess. VI, 4): it was possible in the fourth century to rank as 
a Christian, diongh one was not yet baptised. But the great Church-Fathers of the 
fourth century defended the practice of infant-baptism which had been already 
haridfd down, and tliis was established in the t"ifih century as the general usage. 
Its complete adoption runs parallel with the death of heathenism. As regards bap- 
tism by heretics, the view held iu the Eastern Church at the beginning of die 
fourth century was that it was not valid. But it gradually, though hesitatingly, 
receded somewhat from this position (see the decisions of 325 and 381). A distinc* 
tion w n-; inride between those sects whose l)aptism was to be recognised, or was to 
be supplemented by the laying on of hands, and those whose baptism had to be 
repeated (this is still what we have iu the uinty-fifth canon of the Trullan Synod 
691). The Church did not, however, arrive at any more fixed view on the rnatt^, 
since just those fathers of the fourth century who where held in the highest esteem 
generally demanded re«l>aptism. Whether one ought to re-baptise the heretic or to 
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sacramental.* The mystery with which it came to be increas* 
ingly surrounded and the commemorations which took place at its 
celebration, preserved to the Lord's Supper in wholly altered 
conditions within the world-Church which embraced the Empire, 
its lofty and at the same time familiar, congregational character. * 
No rigidly doctrinal development of the Lord's Supper followed 
on this. But probably the presence of changes in the concep- 
tions formed of the Lord's Supper both in its sacrificial and in 
its sacramental aspect, might be proved. These changes, how> 
ever, take place tiiroughout within the limits which were already 
fixed in the third century. The blend of a sublime spiritualism 
and a sensuous realism was already in existence in the third 
century. Any progress which took place could consist only 
in this, that religious materialism advanced further and further 
and forced spiritualism to retire. Its advance was, however, 
furthered above all by the fact that the dogma of the Incar- 
nation was brought into connection with the Lord s Supper. 
This IS the most important tact connected witli this dc\ clopment^ 
for now the Lord's Suopcr becanie, as it were, the intelligible 
exponent of the entire dogmatic system, and at Llie same time 
the hitherto vague ideas regarding the kind and natiiie of the 
body of Christ in the Lord's Supper, came to have a hrmly 
fixed form. If previous to this Christians had never of set 
purpose thought of the body of the historical Christ when 
speaking of the body of Christ in the Lord's Supper, but of 
His spirit, His word, or the remembrance of His body offered 
up, or of something inexpressible, something glorified which 

anoint him or merely to lay the hand upon htm, is a point that is uot certainly 
decided up to the present time. The Greek Church very frequently still repeats 
baptism at the present dayj see Hofling, Sacr. der Taufe, 1848; Steitz., Art. 
**Ketsertaufe*' in Herzog's iC-EncylcL 2nd ed.: Kattenbusch, op. cit. I., p. 403 ff. 

^ See Vol. II., p. 136, and p. 146. 

* It is very worthy of note that already in the fourth century the Lord's Supper 

vas regarded as the expression of a particular form of Confession. Philostorgius 
(H. E. in. 14) tells us that up to the time of Aetius the Arians in the East had 
joined with the orthodox in prayers, hymns, etc., in short in almost all ecclesiastical 
acts, but not in the '^mystic saoifice." In the conunemorations fecm that time on- 
wards connection with the Church found public exfHression. Cancelling of Chuidi 
membership was regularly expressed by erasure of tiie name in the o>mmemoration 
from, the diptychs. 
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passed for being His body, now the idea emerged that the 
material element which is potentially already the body of Qiridt 
according to Gregory of Nyssa, is by priestly consecration or 
more correctly, by the Holy Spirit who also overshadowed 
Mary, changed with the real body of Christ or else taken up 
into it. The Incarnation is not repeated in the Lord*s Supper, 
but it is continued in it in a mysterious fashion, and the dogma 
is practically attested in the most living and marvellous way 
through this mystery. The priest is here, it is true, the minister 
only, not the author ; but in connection with such a transaction 
to be the servant who carries out what is done, means to be 
engaged in an inexpressibly lofty service which raises one even 
above the angels. The whole transaction, which is based on 
the Incarnation, is thus beyond a doubt itself the mystery of 
the deification {$iafftg). The connection is exceptionally close; 
for if the act gets its essence and its substance from the Incar- 
nation, while the latter agaia has in view the deification, it Is 
itself the real means of the deification. It is the same thought 
as that which had already been indicated by Ignatius when he 
described the holy food as die ''medictne of immortality*' 
{cpxpfixicov MxvxTtxg); but it is only now that this thought is 
taken out of the region of uncertain authority and has fixity 
given to it by getting a thoroughly firm foundation. But per- 
haps the point that is most worthy of note is, that in reference 
to the elements phrases were used by the Greek Fathers of a 
later period, which, as applied to the dogma of the Incarnation, 
had to be discarded as Gnostic, doketic, Apollinarian, or Euty- 
chian and Apthartodoketic ! People speak naivcl\- — up to the 
time of Johannes Damascenus, at least — of the changing, trans- 
formation, transubstantiation of the elements into the Divine. 
No attempt is made to form definite ideas regarding: the where- 
abouts of their material qualities ; they are wholly and entirely 
deified. In a word, the views held regarding the Lord s Supper 
were for a loni^ time ApoUinarian-monophv site, and not dyophy- 
sitc. But this makes it once more perfectly plain that what 
was regarded by the Greek Church as of real importance from 
the religious point of view, was adequately represented only by 
the teaching of ApoUinaris and Monophysitism, and that the 
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reasons which finally led to the adoption of Dyophysitism had 
no strict connection with the dogmatic S3r8tem. 

As regards the sacrificial aspect of the holy action, the most 
important development consists in the advance made in the 
transformation of the idea of sacrifice, for which the way had 
been already prepared in the third century. The offering of 
the elements, the memorial celebration of the sacrifice of Christ 
in the sacrifice of die Supper, the ofiering of the gifts {irpotr- 
0ipsw r» ^cQp») and the offering of the memorial of the body 
{TTporcpipftv riiv fivnfi^n^ fw v^fMtTO^) was changed into an o6fer- 
ing of the body, (rh rSfiut irpoff0ipftv) a propitiatory memorial 
sacrifice. "The sacrifice of His Son on the Cross was, as it 
were, put before God*s eyes and recalled to memory in order 
that its efiects might be communicated to the Church." Thus, 
owing to the influence of the heathen mysteries and in conse- 
quence of the development of the priesdy notion, the idea 
crept in that the body and blood of Christ were constantly 
offered to God afresh in order to propitiate Him. And the 
more uncertain men became as to God's feelings, and the more 
worldly and estranged firom God they felt themselves to be, 
the more readily they conceived of the Supper as a real renewal 
of the Sacrifice of Christ and of His saving death. Christians 
had formerly made it their boast that the death of Christ had 
put an end to every sort of outward sacrifice ; they had spoken 
of the "bloodless and rational and gentle sacrifice" {xvxi[Ji,og 
xx) /,oyizif xx) TTpofTyivviq 6u7ix) or of the "immaterial and mental 
sacrifice" [^wrix xtoo^xtoi; xx) vospx). These modes of expression 
continued to be used in the third and fourth centuries, but the 
desire for a sensuous expiatory sacrifice, which had been present, 
though 111 a hidden turin, at in carh^ date, became stronger 
and stronger, and thus "flesh and blriod" — namely, the flesh 
and blood of Christ— were described as sacrificial offerings. 
Thus men had once more a bloody sacrifice, though indeed 
without visible blood, and what it seemed not to have certainly 
accomplished when offered once, was to be accomplished by a 
repetition of it. And thus, as the act regarded as a sacrament 
was coiiiiected in the closest way with the Incarnation, and 
appeared as a mysterious, real representation of it, as something 
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to be enjoyed by the believer, so» regarded as a sacrifice^ it was 
now finally brought into the most intimate connection with the 
death of Christ, but in such a way that in it the saving sacri- 
ficial death likewise appeared to be continued, repeated* 
Is it possible to give the sacramental act a loftier position than 
this? Assuredly notl And yet it was nothing but pure Paganism 
which had brought this about. Since these developments took 
place most of the Churches of Christendom in the East and 
West have been fettered and enslaved by a ** doctrine of the 
Supper" and a ritual of the Supper", which must be reckoned 
amongst the most serious hindrances which the Gospel has ex- 
perienced in the course of its history. Neither the calling out of 
elevated feelings, nor the superabundance of intellectual force, of 
acuteness and ** philosophy " which has been expended in connec* 
tion with this, can undo the mischief which has been incalcul- 
able and which is still going on. And as in the fiiidi and sixth 
centuries the Supper was conceived of as the resultant of the 
system of dog^a as a whole (the Trinity and the Incarnation), 
and was supposed to be equivalent to it, and to give a lively 
representation of it, so the same is still the case at the present 
day. The "doctrine" of the Supper has been treated in such 
a way as in the first place to sanction the dogma of the Incama* 
tion, and in the second place to gather up to a point the entire 
confessional system of doctrine and the conception of the Church* 
In the whole history of religions there is probably no second 
example of such a transformation, extension, demoralisation and 
narrowing of a simple and sacred institution 1 

Sure and logical as was the course of the development of 
the ritual and doctrine of the Supper in the Greek Church, no 
dogma in the strict sense of the word was set up. because 
there was no controversy unless about points of no importance. 
But just for this very reason the doctrinal pronouncements 
scarcely ever get beyond the sta^^e of unfathomable contradic- 
tions and insoluble oracles. Llinstmn fell s t comfortable ia 
the darkness of the mystery; tliey laid liuld of this or the other 
extravagant form of expression without being afraid of being 
corrected or being forced to pay respect to a fixed form of 
words sanctioned by ecclesiastical usage. Anything that sounded 
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pious and edifying, profound and mysterious, could be freely 
used in connection with the ' mystery. And since the words 
which were used in this connection, such as spirit (nrveOfM), 
spiritually {mfG/futrtKu^), flesh (rdpf), body {(T&fMt) had a three- 
fold and a manifold meaning^ in ecclesiastical usage, since 
Scripture itself supplied various allegories in connection with 
this matter, using flesh of Christ as equal to the Church, flesh 
of Christ as equal to His words, etc, since John VL as compared 
with the words of institution supplied endless scope for specula- 
tion and rhetoric, since the consequences and the terminology of 
the d<^ma of the Incarnation were on the same lines, — and in 
addition, the doctrine of the Holy Spirit and certain ideas of 
the Church, — since finally the sacramental and sacrificial elements 
were at one time kept sfrictiy separate and at another ran into 
one another, the utterances of the Greek Fathers in reference 
to the Supper constitute as a rule the most forbidding portions 
of their works. But to give a logical solution and orderly 
reproduction of their thoughts is not at all the historian's busi- 
ness, for in attempting such a task he would constantly be in danger 
of missing the meaning of tiie Fathers. For this reason we here 
renounce any such attempt. It will be sufficient to note the tend- 
ency and progress of the development in the Fathers who are to 
be referred to in what follows. ' That the increasingly complex 

1 Let any oue lake a prupositiou such as this from Athanasius: Tvevftoe ^aio- 

to form an idea of how one nuy twist and tnm tfat woida. 

2 Tn the essays by Steitz on the doctrine of the Supper in the Greek Church 
yahrbb. f. deutsche Theol. IX., pp. 409— 481; X., pp. 64 — 152, 309—463; XI., 
pp. 193—253: XII., pp. 211 — 286; XIII., pp. 3 — 66) we possess an investigation 
of the subject which is as eomprdiensive as it Is thorough. Tlie audior, however, 
does not seem to mc always to have hit the mark in the judgments he passes. 
He makes too many distinctions, and in particular his view as to the existence of 
a strictly distinct symbolic doctrine of the Supper is hardly tenable in the form in 
which he seeks to develop it. A purely symbolic conception of the Supper never 
existed, for it was always harmoniously united with a ritual whidi was based on 
a very realistic way of conceiving of it What we now call symbol" is some- 
thing wholly different from what was so-called by the aocient Church. On the 
other band, after the sacramental magic in its coarsest form had found its way 
into the Chuvch, symbolic" statements were alwajs tolerated brauise the symbol 
was really never a mere type or sign, but always embodied a mystery ; see Vol. 
II., p. 143. On the doctrine of the Suj^per cf. further die monographs by RQckert, 
Kabnis, Ebrard. 

19 
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form taken by doctrine was of no advantage to real religion 
may be inferred from the one fact that the effects of the 
Supper were always described in an absolutely vague fashion. 
Nor did the ^(kvigt that process to which was attached this 
high'sounding name, really mean an3rthing, for it was impossible 
to understand it in any serious sense. The idea that free- 
dom was the bads of all that was good, was in the way of 
this. This ^stong, which is experienced in imagination, threaten- 
ed, in the case of the Greeks themselves, to change into a 
mere play of fancy; for as soon as they realised that they 
were moral beings, they thought of nothing else save of the 
exalted God, of His demand that they should renounce the 
world and do good, and of the duty which lay upon man of 
living a holy life in order to die a blessed death. For this 
very reason they were also unable . to reach any complete 
confidence in tiie promise of the forgiveness of sins given in the 
Supper. In place of this, however, religious nmterialism went to 
absurd lengths, while at the same time the ascetic theosoph 
was always free respectfully to ignore the whole transaction. 



Only a few hints regarding the course taken by the develop- 
ment of the doctrine can fitly be given here : Origen supplies 
the starting-point "In his view the eucharistic body was only 
the Word of God or of the Logos as being a substitute for 
his appearance in the flesh ; the shew'bread was for him the type 
of the Word in the old Covenant; for as this was placed, as 
it were, before the eyes of God as a propitiatory memorial 
object, so the Church also puts a bread before God which has 
a great propitiatory power — namely, the commemoration, the 
word ret^arding His passion and death with which Christ 
introduced and founded the Supper. But the bread of bless- 
ing was in his view the symbol only of this word, only of 
His eucliai islic body, but not of His body olfcrcd up on the 
Cross, and if he dues once call the latter ihe t} pical and 
symbolic body", he did this only in the sense referred to. This 
is just what is peculiar and characteristic in his standpoint, that 
whenever he speaks of the Supper or indeed in a more general 
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sense of the eating of the flesh or of the dunking of the lilood 
of Christ, he does this without any reference to the body 
which He had as man or to the blood which flowed in the 
veins of this body.'* * The body and blood of Clirist are know- 
ledge, life, and immortality, not, however, as a mere thought 
or as a symbol, but in inexpressible reality. In l^uscbius we 
already note an advance, and in fact in the " Demonstratio and 
in the work **de eccles. theologia" he has several new catego- 
ries. In his case already the oflTering of the memorial of the 
body {ix'/^fA'^v rod fruiAxroq rrpoa-ipipsiv) passes over into the offer- 
ing of the body {to <Tio,ux TrpovCPspstv). He has the propitiatory 
memorial sacrifice. But from the sacramental point of view 
the consecrated elements are still for him symbols of the mystical 
body of Christ, i.e., of His word : only from the sacrificial point 
of view do they already possess the value of mysterious symbols 
of tiie actual body, the body which was once offered up.' It 
is impossible to extract a doctrine from the confused statements 
of Athanasius, nor will it do to make him a "symbolist".' 
Probably, however, Athanasius comes nearer to Origen in his 
conception of the Supper than in any other part of his doctrine. * 
The statement of Basil (ep. 8, c. 4) is genuinely Origenist: 
^*We eat the flesh of Christ and drink His blood in that by 
His Incarnation and His life which was manifest to the senses, 
we become partakers of the Logos and of wisdom. For he 
described His whole mystical appearance as flesh and blood 
and thereby indicated the doctrine which is based on practical, 
physical, and theological science, and by which the soul is 
jiourished and is meanwhile prepared for the vision of the truly 
existent." But the Cappadociahs likewise had already advocated 
a theurgy of the most palpable kind— in all the Fathers the 
Spiritualistic ampliflcations of the doctrine occur, always with 
reference to John VI. As r^^ds the doctrine of the Supper, 
*' Realism" and Real Presence of the true body of Christ (or 
transubstantiation) are for us at the present day equivalent. In 

» Steits X., p. 99. 

* DemoDstr. ev. L 10 $ de eccl«s. theoL IIL 13 ; Steitz X., p. 97 ff. 
s So rightly Thoiiiasiii» I.^ p. 43E ff. as Against Steiti X.) p. 109 ff. 

* See ad Senip. IV., tsgvc e. 19 and the Festival-letteis. 
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ancient times, however, there was a "realism" which had no 
reference whatever to that real presence, but which on the con- 
trary iCL'arded a spiritual mystical something as really present. 
Hence the controversy on the part of historians ot" dogma and of 
ecclesiastical parties regarding tlie doctrine of the Supper held 
by the Fathers. They are '' Symbolists ' in respect oi the real 
presence of the true body; indeed as regards this they are 
in a way not even symbolists, since they had not that body in 
their minds at all. But they know of a mystical body of Christ 
which is for them absolutely real — it is spirit, life, inuiiortality, 
and they transferred this as real to the celebration of the Supper. * 
According to Macarius too, Christ gives Himself and the soul 
to be eaten spiritually (horn. 27, 17), but this spiritual eating 
is the enjoyment of something actual. Macarius, however, while 
he had the individual soul in view always thout^ht of the Church; 
for to this noteworthy Greek mystic who, moreover, knew some- 
thmg of sin and grace, as to Methodius, the soul is the micro- 
cosm of the Church and the Church is the macrocosm of the 
soul. Rut the statements made by him and Methodius in respect 
to this point, were not further followed out.' The intlnciice 
of the sacrificial conception of the consecrated elements, as being" 
the antit} [)es of the broken body of Christ, on the sacramental 
conception, can be traced already in Eustathius and in the 
Apostolical Constitutions;^ its presence is perfectly apparent 
in the mystago^Jc caterhetic'^ of Cyril of Jerusalem. But T 
suspect that in their calechetical instruction Basil and Gregory 
did not express themselves differently from him. Besides the 
many other passages having reference to the subject, Catech. 

1 On Basil Steitz X., p. 127 on Gregor Naz. the same, p. 133 ff. From 
Basil's niset7*'thiid letter in paiCioiUr we see that for Mm q>iriti»lism was in 
no sense opposed to the most superstitious treatment of the Supper. Quite correctly 
Ullmann, Gregor, p. 487: "It is difficuU to determine what Gregory understood by 
eating and drinking the blood of Ghrist, and in any case no dogma which may 
be regarded as peealtarly belonging to Gregory can be deduced from it.*' In him 
we find the expressioD for the conseciated dements *^A»Tfr«irm t«0 T<fiib« #4ft«rec 
KM xi'tiXToi; an expression which EttsebtttB in his day migfil have used and which 
Eustathius did use (Steitz X , p. 402). 

8 On Macarius, see Steitz X., p. 14a ff. 

* Steits X., ipp, 402-^to. 
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v., 7 is specially important. ''And next after we have sanc- 
tified ourselves (through prayer), we pray the gracious God 
that He will send down His Holy Sphit on the elements 
presented, in order that He may make ^e bread Into the body 
of Christ and the wine into Ae blood of Christ; for what the 
Holy Spirit touches is wholly sanctified and transformed (7 rjg- 
Pi{3?>>jTxiy* Here therefore we have a plain assertion ( t the 
(jt,ETx(30Xi!t which is effected by the Holy Spirit in tlic Supper, 
and Cyril in fact appeals to the miracle of Cana. At the same 
time " Cyril is the first church-teacher who treats of baptism, 
the oil, and the Ivucharist, in their loi:,ncal sequence, and in 
accordance with general principles. " The element which may 
be termed the symbolic, or better, the spiritual element, is 
nowhere wanting in his theology, and in fact it still quite clearly 
constitutes its basis; but we see it supplemented by that "re- 
alism" which already regards the details of the act of ritual 
as the special subject of instruction. The epiklesis or invoca- 
tion, brings with it a dynamic change in the elements in the 
Supper as in all mysteries. By partaking of the holy food one 
becomes "a bearer of Christ"; the flesh and blood of Christ 
is distributed amongst the members of the body. In Cyril's 
view the elements in their original form have after consecration 
wholly disappeared. " Since now thou art taught and convinced 
that the visible bread is not bread, although to the taste it 
appears to be such, but the body of Christ; and that the visible 
wine is not wine, although to taste it seems to be such, but 
the blood of Christ, comfort thine heart," fCatech. V., 9). But 
still we might make a mistake if wt \\ ere to attribute to the 
theologian what is said by the catechist. Extravagances of 
this sort still belonged at that time to the liturgical and cate- 
chetical element, but were not a part of theology. * But the 
miracle of Cana and the multiplication of the bread nov: became 
important events for teachers, as indeed is evident from the 
sculpture of the Fourth Century, and even such a pronounced 
Ori^renist as Gregory of Nyssa for whom indeed (TUfjCioo/.o)/ was 
equivalent to xTrc'^ei^ig (a settine: forth) and yvocpiTfJLx (mark or 
token) and who laid down the principle "Christianity has its 
^ On Cyril, see Steits X., pp. 412 — 428. 
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strength in the mystic symbols" {iv toT^ fwrrauit? <TVf4,(3o>.ot:: 5 
Xpt<rTtxvi(r(iO? t>j*> hxov * as catechist propounded a physio- 
logical philosophically constructed theory regarding the spiritual 
nourishing power of the elements which were changed into the 
body of the Lord, which in religious barbarity far outstrips 
anything put forward by the Neo-Platonic Mysteriosophs. It 
makes it plain to us that in the fourth century Christianity was 
sought after not because it supplied a worship of God in spirit 
and in truth, but because it offered to men a spiritual sense- 
enjoyment with which neither Mithras nor any other god could 
successfully compete. Gregory wished for a spiritual and cor- 
poral "communion and mixing" (fMTOua-ix xa) a»hLpMt^ with 
the Redeemer. The only help against the poison which has 
crept into our body is the antidote of the body of Him who 
was stronger than death. This antidote must be introduced into 
the body. It accordingly transforms and alters our body ((ier»- 

The actual body of Christ as immortal is thus the remedy 
against death; it must therefore, like other sorts of good, be 
partaken of Modify. This partaking takes place in the Supper ; 
for through the act of consecration the bread and wine are 
changed into the flesh and blood of the Lord {funtTohtvtf) in 
order that through partaking of them our body may be trans- 
formed into the body of Christ ((x^»9T0txfi^t9\ see Justin). 
These transubstantiations are proved by a philosophical exposi- 
tion of matter and form, potentiality and actuality; at this point 
Aristotle had already to be brought forward to furnish the 
necessary proof. The paradox was held to be not really sa 
paradoxical. The body of the Logos, it was affirmed, itself 
consisted of bread; the bread was virtually {}uvx[jt,£i) the body 
etc. But more important than these dreadful expositions of a 
pharmaceutical philosophy was the dose connection which Gre- 
gory formed by means of liiem between the Eucharist and the 
Incarnation. He was the first, so &r as I know, to do this. 
The older Fathers also, indeed, while by the eucharistic body 
they understood the word and the life, always regarded the 
Incarnation as the fundamental condition, which alone made that 

* C. Eunomium XL, T. 11., p. 704- 
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use of it possible. But since they did not entertain the idea of 
the real body of Christ, the Incarnation and Eucliarist — apart 
from some attempts by Athanasius — still remained unconnected. 

It was otherwise with Ciicgory. For him the tra}isformaii07i 
of the consecrated bread i?ito the body of Christ was the con- 
tinuation of the process of the Incarnation. " If the existence 
of the whole body depends on nourishment while this consists 
of food and drink ; if, further, bread serves for food, and water 
mixed with wine for drink, and if the Logos of God, as has 
been already proved, is united ((Tvvxv€x,pi&v\) in his character as 
God and Logos with human nature, and, having entered our 
body, produced no different or new constitution for human 
nature, but rather sustained his body by the usual and fitting 
means and supported life by food and drink, Uie food being 
bread; then, just as in our case, he who sees the bread to 
some extent perceives the human body therein, because when 
the bread enters the latter it becomes part of it, so in that case 
the body which conceals God within it, and which received the 
bread is to a certain extent identical with the bread ... for 
what is characteristic of all was also admitted regarding the 
flesh of Christ, namely, that it was also supported by bread, 
h?{f the body ivas hy the residence in it of the Divine Logos 
transformed {(x.€T£7rcr/}6-/i) to a divine sublintitv afid dignity. We 
accordingly are now also justified in believmg that the bread 
consecrated by the word of God is transformed into the body 
of the God-Logos. For that body was also virtually bread, 
but was consecrated by the residence in it of tlie Logos, who 
dwelt in the flesh. Accordingly as the bread transformed in 
that body was invested with divine energy we have the same 
thing happening here. For in the former case the grace of the 
Word sanctified the body which owed its existence to, and to 
a certain extent was, breadp and similarly, in the present instance^ 
the bread, as the apostle says, is made holy by God's Word 
(Logos) and command; not that it is first changed into the 
body of the Logos by being eaten, but that it is at once trans- 
formed into his body by the Logos (by its consecration) in 
accordance with the saying of the Logos, 'This is my body'." 
Q/tt^pxy argues similarly as regards the wine and blood, and 
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then continues: '* Since then that flesh which received God also 
received this portion (wine, blood) into its substance, and God 
made manifest by that means interfused himself in the perish* 
able nature of men, in order that by communion with deity 
the human might be deiiied ; therefore he Implants himself in 
all who have believed in the dispensation of grace, by means 
of the flesh whose substance consists of both wine and bread, 
condemning himself to the bodies of believers, so that by union 
with that which is immortal man also might become a partici- 
pator in immortality. And these things he grants to the power 
of the blessing, having therefore transformed the nature of the 
phenomena {'Etts) c-jv kx) tq~jto to f/^ipoc [wine, blood] jf ^sc^sx'^^ 
ixeiv>} <Txp^ Tphc TYi'^ (TVTrxa'iv kx'j-y,q xxps^i^xrc, 0 Is ^xvspicOiic 

7^ r^g h6ry,Tc~ -jj'^^x-j'kcvC'^ x; xv^pocTivov, toutou 

^tx rijc (Txpxoc yjc vf <rv7rx7t~ i'i; ohov rf kx) xprov iur), 7;r„- 7J:;y.x7i 

TUV 7r€TlJT€'JX,CTX^> KXTXKpiyXf4,£'^:u, XC X'J TTpCC ZO OL^XV XT Z^J 

hoi<T£i Kx) 6 xvdpuTOi; rijg x&xvxaixi ^ircx^i? yhoirc. Txxjtx oe 
^{^co<n rvj^ evXcylxg 'hvvikfMit vpo^ itt^Tvo ^£TX(Trotx^^!^^^? '^^"^ 
^xivcfiivuv Tviv (pviTiv). It was henceforth impossible for any 
other theory to outbid this one, which followed the practice. 
It is the foundation for all farther developments, especially the 
liturgical, and is responsible for nominally Christian heathenism. 
// sprang from Gregory the spiritualist** , the disciple of Ori- 
gen! It explains why all purer science necessarily ceased. No 
independent theology could long hold its ground side by side 
with such an intoxicating speculation.' For the rest, Gregory 
did not teach transubstantiation in the later Western sense. 
According to him only the form {e]ooc) of the elements, not the 
substance, was changed. His theory is therefore rightly described 
as one of transformation. Nor was he quite clear about the 
relation of the euchanstic to the real — transfif:^ured — body. He 
did not entertain the idea of a complete identity, but only of 
a qualitative unity. The consecrated elements were qualitatively 
identical with the body, which the Logos had employed as his 
organ. 

1 Catech. masna 37, SteiU X., pp. 43S-'446. 
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. Chrysostom, on the contrary, spoke of a complete identity, 
and did not shrink from the boldest and most repugnant ex- 
pressions. **In proof of his love he has given us the body 
pierced with nails, that we might hold it in our hands and eat 
it; for we often bite those whom we love mttch"^ " Christ 
permits us to glut ourselves on his flesh.** Chrysostom won't 
remove our horror of cannibalism by spiritualising die rite. "In 
order then that the disciples might not be afraid, he drank first, 
and thus introduced them undismayed into the Communion of 
his m>steries; therefore he drank his own blood.'* "Reflect, 
that the tongrue is the member with which we receive the 
awful sacrifice.'* "Our tongue is reddened by the most awful 
blood." " He has permitted us who desire it not merely to 
sec, but to touch and cat and bury our teeth in his flesh, and 
to intermingle it witli uur 0'.vii bcinL^\" The fact that at the 
same time the benefit contained in the Lord s SujipLi is described 
as being perceived by the mind, a vc>fT;^ liartlly alfects the 
result, for of course the body, however real, of a God is a 
voy^rov. Like Gregory, Chrysostom speaks of a refashioning and 
transforming {(MTx^pv^!J,l^£iv and {j.srx^Ksux'^iiv) of the elements, 
which Christ, the Holy Ghost, eft'ects through the priest by means 
of the invocation — not of the words of institution which do not 
constitute the medium among the Greeks. Very instructive, 
moreover, is the reference to the Incarnation. "The Church 
sees the Lord lying in the crib wrapped in swaddling-clothes — 
ail awful and wonderiul spectacle; for the Lord's table takes 
the place of the crib, and here also lies the body of the Lord, 
not wrapped in swaddling-clothes, but surrounded on all sides 
by the Holy Ghost." Chrysostom, accordingly, went decidedly 
farther in this point also than Gregory, with whom he agreed 
in the assumption of an essentially corporeal effect of the 
participation. ^ 

* Hom. 24 in 1 ep. ad. Cor. c. 4. 

' Hom. de beato Fhilogono 3; see Steits X., pp. 446-^62^ from whom ako 
the above quoted passages are taken. 

, * Compare also the ofiensive expressions of Tbeodoret (Interpret in cant cantic. 
c. 3, Opp. II., p. 89 Schulze): 0/ ro/vi« irtf/brrf < r«6 wft^itv rk itiXn tuu wivovrt^ 
tdtraS T9 e^lfui r^f yetfui^i mltroO rvyj^uwvi tmrnvtaf. But the same author 
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To Dionysius, who was thoroughly Neoplatomc, the ethical 
central notion consists in mystical union [=^«W/f (deification) 
=r^ofMluvtg (likeness) -^hu^tg (union)]. The complicated 
"hierarchies" in heaven and in the Church — "purifying, illumin- 
ating, perfecting "= deacons, priests, and bishops — act as inter- 
mediaries. This they accomplish by the mysteries which like- 
wise are graded; to the bishops is reserved the consecration 
of the priests, the consecration of the anointing oil and of the 
altar. So the Lord's Supper, as in the case of Cyril of Jerusa- 
lem, is no longer treated apart ; it has its place along vnth five 
other mysteries. Dionysius was enabled to evolve a mystical 
doctrine dealing with each mystery by a close examination of 
its ritual performance. A deeper sense is given to each little 
detail; it has a symbolical significance; "symbolical** is indeed 
not a stronc^ enough term. There is really a mystery present; 
but this conception does not prevent the expert in mysteries 
from after all regard in o everything as the covering of a single 
inner process: the return of the soul from multiplicity to unity,, 
from finitudc and disunion to the ocean of the divine being. 
The Eucharist which accompanies and completes the jtrocess 
contributes to that which was begun in baptism. The liturgical 
performance is rendered symbohcal in every part. Moreover,, 
the consecrated elements are themselves treated as symbols. 
The realistic view of Chrysostom is not found in Dionysius. 
T/ie realism consists, so to speak., in the fixity and integrity 
of the litut\^ical performance. Otherwise it is true of the Lord's 
Supper, what Dionysius says generally of all mysteries: "The 
majority of us do not believe in what is said regarding the 
divine mysteries; for we only see them through the sensible 
symbols attached to them. We ought to strip the symbols off 
and behold them by themselves when they have become naked 
and pure ; for thus seeing them we should revere the spring of 
life pouring into itself, both bchoidmg it existing by itself and 
being a kind of single force, simple, self moved, selfacting, not 
abandoning itself, but furnishing the science of all sciences, and 

writes (Dial. Inconfns.): yi^ luriit ri* dfyta^t*^ fiwrutit 9v(t$9K» r9c 

etKfta^ i^t(TTxrxt ^^a-eu^. fitvtt yxp hrt tS« Wporepeci ovrim^ luii T99 9'XAlMtr9^ 
mu rod t'tiovq km 6parA ivrt Ktti drrdt c1» jcmi lep^ifov 
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ever itself seen by itsel£*' * And it is characteristic that it was 
precisely the consecration of the monk which constituted the 
highest mystery. Nothing but the tradition of the Church pre- 
vented Dionysius ranking it actually above the Eucharist Diony- 
sius does not discuss the Eucharistic sacrifice at all. ' 

The following period was set the task of combining the crass 
realism of Gregory of Nyssa and Chiysostom with the ritualism 
of Dionysius, without at the same time '^olly destroying the 
hidden spiritual element which depreciated all rites in compa- 
rison with the inner feeling and exaltation. But from the be- 
ginning of the fifth century conceptions of the Eucharist were 
very decidedly influenced by the Christological differences. If 
the conception of the Eucharist was connected with that of the 
Incarnation, then it could not be a matter of indifference to 
the former, whether in the latter the two natures were held to 
be fused in one or to reniain separate. Monophysites and 
Orthodox, hozuever, had always been and rema-nitd of one 
mind re.'iirding the Lord's Supper. Cyril argued over and over 
again from the Lord's Supper in support of the Incarnation 
an ( I 7'ice versa, and it was strictly due to him that the Church 
learned the connection between the two and never lost it. 
Even Leo I. can discuss it. ' Nay, the incorruptibility of the 
Eucharistic body was now accepted without question, while this 
view, when applied to the Incarnation, was called, at least in 
later times, Aphthartodoketism. Cyril had no fixed doctrinal 
formula for the Lord's Supper; he did not go so far as Chry- 
sostom. ^ But since the body was to him, because of the one 

1 Dionys. q>. 9, i ed. Corder (I7S5) p. 612: <**A«'i«^o0|mv 0/«r«AA0< roicm/t) 

rwv itlm /xovTtip/ctv Coyote 6f»tniim ykf ftfyov ahrit itit r&v irpoo'Trt^uKiTitv eturolf 

ecWdifr»v <rvfzf3dAaiv. Af< $1 axl iToi^vretq auric ixvrSv yvfivx xxt Kx^onck 

ytvifitvet t$itv o'urtt yetp kv 6iupuvoi vt^^ttmitv xtiyiiv ^wifc e<( eavnfv X'°t^^^*i^ 

iii Eocvrtf; ixvrtfv Seunivifv. 

2 M6nch■^vveihe de eccles. hierarch. I. 6, Abendmahl 1. c. 1. 3, pp. 187 — 198 j 
00 Diouystus' whole teaching on the Sacraments, see Steitz XI., pp. 216 — 229. 

» Ep. 59. 

« On the doctrine of the Lord's Supper as held by Theodore, Theodoret, Nesto- 
ritts, and Pseudo-Chiysoston, see Steitz XII, pp. 217 435. Theodoret can be 
described with most reason as a believer in the symbolical character of the rite* 
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nature made flesh {filx (pvrtg nvetpxapt^), God's body, it was 
In the full sense of the term "life-giving " (i^uovoiog). Accordingly 
he also maintained that it was not, as Nestorius taught, the 
body of a man that lay on the altar, but the body of God. * 
When we partake of the flesh of Christ, he implants it in us; 
he does not thereby become man in us — this mystical inference 
is rejected, — ^but our body is transformed and becomes im- 
mortal. We do not yet find in Cyril, however, the contention 
that the real body of Christ is present in the eucharistic body ; 
it is rather only an operative presence that is meant; the eucha- 
ristic body is identical in its effects with the real. * It was tiie strict 
Monophysites who could bring the eucharistic and the earthly 
body quite closely together, because they also held the earthly 
body to be imperishable;* while the Severians sttU kept the 
two apart. But even the strict Monophysites did not, so far as 
is known, advance beyond identity in operative power. * The 
decisive step was taken in the age of the orthodox renaissance 
under the shield of Aristotle, accordingly by the scholastics of 
the sixth century. Here wc have above all and first to name 
Eutychius, Patriarch of Constantinople in the time of Justinian. 
He based his view "on the conception derived from the system 
of Dionysius, that the cause exists by itself apart irDtn its effects, 
but multiplies itself potentially in them and enters wholly into 
each, and proved that the ascended body abides complete [in 
substance] and undivided in itself [in heaven], and yet is re- 
ceived completely by each communicant in the portion of 
bread dispensed to him." Eutychius teaches a real miiltipli- 
cation of one and the same body of Christ in its antitypes — for 
as such he still describes the consecrated elements; but this 

Yet oa the other hand it wu maintuned in the school of Theodore, in order to 

separate deity and humanity in Christ, that in the Ix)rd's Supper the humanity of 
the Redeemer is received. This was very stoutly and acutely opposed by Leon- 
tius (in Mai, Vet. Script, nova coll. VI., p. 312) and that as a deihcation of man. 
' Ep. 12 ad Coelest. 

* On Cyril, see Strits XII., pp. 235—245. Niliu hdd the same view, 1. c, pp. 
245—348. 

^ Anastasius Sinaita made experiments to refott flion, demonstrating that 
consecrated host actually did decajT) Steitz XILj pp. 215, 371 f. 
^ SteiU XII., pp. 248—256. 
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multiplicatioii is not one of substance, but of power. At any 
rate the separate esdstence of the eucharistic body side by side 
with the real is here for the first time given up. ' Even before 
this, Isidore of Pelusium had demonstrated that the eucharistic 
body passed through the same stages of deification (Uuxriq) as 
the real. "It is partaken as capable of suffering and mortal; 
for it is broken and is bruised by our teeth; yet it is not 
destroyed, but is transformed in the communicant into tlie 
immortal body." * 

John of Damascus settled this question also, ' In the 13th 
chapter of Book IV. of his system of doctrine he gave a theory 
of the mysteries — Baptism and the Lord's Supper — based on 
that of Gregory of Nyssa, but at the same tin^ic he was the 
first to perfect the conception of the identity of the eucharistic 
and the real body of Christ. John begins with the corruption 
of humanity and the Incarnation. From the latter we obtain 
the new birth and the twofold food, that we may become sons 
and heirs of God. The birth and food required to be spiritual 
as well as corporeal, for we are both. As regards the food, 
he himself in the last night ate the ancient passover, and then 
gave the New Testament. God is all powerful and creates by 
word and spirit. As he sent forth the light, as his spirit formed 
a body from the flesh of the virgin and without seed, so the 
same spirit, fallmg like rain on the field, changes bread and 
wine into the flesh and blood of Christ; an analogy drawn 
from the process of nourishment as in Gregory of Nyssa. We 
may ask here as Mary did: How can that be.'' And wc must 
once more answer: The Holy Spirit comes upon it. And in 
fact God has taken for his purpose the commonest thmgs that 
we through the common and natural may be transplanted into 
the supernatural. But he now writes : " The body is truly made 
one with the dei^, the body which came from the holy virgin^ 

1 Steite XIL, pp. 214, 356— a6^ 

2 Steitz XTL, pp. 215. 262 ff. 

' On the mystics before him and after r>icny--ius, and their iu part sif^niftcnnt 
modificatiou of the ideas of Dionysius uudcr the luiiueuce of Arislotle, see Steiu. XI. ^ 
pp. 229—253. How doself the Trinity, bkcanation, and Eucharist were conceived 
to be connected, in die 7th ceiuurv, may be seen from the Confession of Macarins 
of Antioch at the sixth Council, Mansi XI., p. 3(0 sq. 
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not that the body which was assumed comes down from heaven, 
but the very bread and wine are transformed into tiie body and 
blood of God. And if you ask how this happens, it is enough 
for you to hear that it is by the Holy Spirit, just as the Lord 
also by the Holy Spirit assumed flesh for himself and in him- 
self.*" In what follows the view is expressly rejected that it 
is a different body of Christ that is in question : there are not 
two bodies, but one. Further: "The bread and wine are not 
types of the body and blood of Christ; not so, but the very 
body of the Lord deified."' The bread of the communion is 
not simple bread, but is united with the deity ; it has accordingly 
two natures. The body united with the deity is, however, not 
one nature, but the one is that of the body, the other that of 
the deity combined with it, so that the two totjether constitute 
nut one nature but two. Only the not yet consecrated elements, 
moreover, arc lu be called " antitypes " , in this way Basil also 
used the word {!). The mystery, however, is called "participa- 
tion " because through it we possess a share in the deity of 
Jesus, but " communion " first, because we have communion with 
Christ, and secondly, because by the holy food we are united 
with one another, one body of Christ, members in his body, 
and therefore of one another. Therefore we have anxiously to 
watch lest we ** participate " with heretics, or allow them to 
** participate " with us. Finally, it is still to be noticed that, 
according to John, the sacred food was not subject to the 
natural processes in the body. 

This is the classical doctrine of the Lord's Supper in the 
Greek Church up to the present day. By the Holy Ghost bread 
and wine are received into the bodv of Christ. The eucharistic 
body is that which was born of the virgin, not, however, by a 
transubstantiation, as if the body of Christ de'^cended suddenly 
from heaven and took the place of the elements, but by trans- 

art TO xvx^.Y'p^^v twux it ovpccvoV xxripxtTXi, aX>' '6Tt aiiroc 6 ceprc' xyJ oTv?' f/FTX- 

'ZClOVHTXl Sli ffU(JiX KXl Xtf/,X <S>£OU. sI H TOV TfOITOV tTTt^liriK, T^Ui y'iVSTXtj XfKti ffOt 

JhuSrmt t^' len^t^araQ dyiwt Ufirtf luti i| rife e^iuf tttrimv itk wn^nterot 

' OvK 'isTi TvroQ i uproq kxI 6 oTvs:; roG «4j»«r0C ««J *flj»«r«f XfimC' 
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foimatton and assumption» just as in the Incaraation. The bread- 
body is received into the real body and is thus identical with 
it * That is the last word of the Greek Church — only now was 
the mystery perfect. Only now was the real presence of the 
true body originated, the doctrine which the Churches of to-day, 
except the Reformed, wrongly assign to antiquity, nay, to the 
Apostolic age itself. It is true that Scholastics and Mystics have 
taught mudi that was original on the Lord's Supper in the 
Greek Churches ^ce John ; spiritualism also was not abolished ; 
but the history of dogma can give no place to these individual 
pronouncements.^ The sacrificial character and the reference 
to the crucifixion, which are so strikingly neglected by John, 
were again made prominent in after times. ' The physical and 
liturgical miracle was never, however, so logically analysed or 
reduced to the categories of being and phenomenon, substance 
and accident, in the Greek Church as in the West. Attempts 
at this were made ; but they never obtained any far-reaching 
importance in the official doctrine. The second Nicene Council 
of A.D. 787 took its stand on the conception of John. The 
last exclamations of the assembled Fathers were : " Whoever 
does not confess that Christ, on the side of his humanity, has 
an unlimited thrill, let hun be anathema. May the memory of 
Germanuh ^oi CunslanLmople} and of Joim (of Damascus) endure 
for ever."* 

1 SteiU Xn., pp. 2x6 f, 275—286. 

* See Steitz XIII., pp. 3—66 The two controvenies about die Lord's Supper 

of USS uul 1 199 are relatively the most important. 

' The ma<;ical view of the Lord's Supper is ako seen in the practice of 
children's commuoion, which fir.>t attested by Cypriau (by Leucius :). became the 
rule in the East, after iulant Baptism had been established. Participation in the 
Lord's Supper was even held to be abeolutely oeoessaiy; so already Cyprian, 
Testim. III. 25, See the Art ^'ConmiOQion of Children" by v, Zesachwits in 
Herzog's R.-Encykl., 2nd ed. 

* See Mansi XIII., p. 398 sq. and Hefcle TIT., p. 473. On the present doctrine 
and prtir'ire of the Greek Churches as regards the Eucharist, see Ga?s, Symbolik, 
pp. 252 — '^77. J Katieiibusch 1. c. i., p. 410 li. There as also io the Index of 
Hefele's Cbadliengesdi. (esp. Vol IIL under Abendmahl'*, '^Messe*') we obtain 
information also as to the numerous detailed decisions bearing on the rite (leavened 
bread, etc); con^>are HeineccinS| Abbildung der aUen und nenen griechischm 
Kirch e, 171 1. 
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g 2. Chnstianity of the Second Rank, 

There existed in Christendom, ever since there was a docirina 
pubHca, ue.y from the end of the second century, a kind of 
subsidiary religiotti one of the second rank, as it were subter- 
ranean, different among different peoples, but everywhere alike 
in its crass superstition, naive doketism, dualism, and polytheism. 
"When religions change, it is as if the mountains open. Among 
the great magic snakes, golden dragons and crystal spirits of 
the human soul, which ascend to the light, there come forth 
all sorts of hideous reptiles and a host of rats and mice.** 
Every new rtligiun invigorates the products of the ancient one 
which it supersedes. In one aspect of it we know very little 
of the " Christianity *' of the second rank, for tt had no literary 
existence;* in another we are thoroughly familiar with it; for 
we only need to set before us, and to provide with a few 
Christian reminiscences, the popular conditions and rites with 
which Christianity came in contact in different provinces, - as 
also the tendencies, everywhere the same, of the superstitious 
mob, tendencies inert in the moral sphere, exuberant in the 
realm of fancy. Then we have this second-class Christianity* 
It consisted in worship of angels — demigods and demons, reve- 
rence for pictures, relics, and amulets, a more or less impotent 
enthusiasm for the sternest asceticism — therefore not infrequently 
strictly dualisiic concepUons — and :i scrupulous observance of 
certain things held to be sacred, words, signs, rites, ceremonies, 
places, and times. There probably never was an age in which 
Christendom was free from this "Christianity", just as there 
never will be one in which it shall have been overcome. But 
in the fully formed CathoHc Church as it passes over into the 
Middle Ages, this Christianity was not only dragged along with 
it as a tolerated, because irremovable, burden, but it was to 
a very large extent legitimised, though under safeguards, and 
fused with the doctrina publica, Catholicism as it meets us ia 
Gregory the Great and in the final decision? of the seventh 

1 ^^' t some of the Apocryphal Gospels, Acts of the Apostles, Apocalypses, etc., 

come iiiuler this head. 

' The works of Usener and Dieterich (Nckv^o, Leipzig, 1893) are valuable. 
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Council, presents itself as tiie most intimate union of Christianity 
of the first order with that subterranean, thoroughly superstitious, 
and polytheistic "Christianity"; and the centuries from the third 
to the eighth mark the stages in the process of fusion, which 
seems to have reached an advanced point even in the third 
and was yet reinforced from century to century to a most ex- 
traordinary extent. 

It is the business of the historian of the Church and of 
civihsation to describe these developments in detail, and to 
show how in separate provinces tlie ancient gods were transform- 
ed into Christian saints, angels, and heroes, and the ancient 
mythology and cultus into Christian mythology and local worship. 
This task is as ^sthetically attractive as that other which is 
closely allied to it, the indication of the remain^; of heathen 
temples in Christian Churches. The temple of Mithras which 
became St. George's Church, proves that St. George was 
Mithras; in St Michael the ancient Wotan had been brought 
to life again, just as Poseidon in St. Nicholas; the different 
"mothers of God", who were honoured with all sorts of sacred 
oflferings — one preferred fruits, another animals—only show that 
Demeter, Venus, Juno, and countless other great mothers and 
holy or unholy virgins, had meiged in the one mother. — ^The 
provincial calendars and various ** Church Years" conceal sig- 
nificant reminiscences from the old heathen times. Here, how- 
ever, we are only interested in the questions of principle, how 
far all this had forced its way into the doctrina pubika, and 
how it was possible for that rehgion, whose strong point had 
once been a horror of idols, to admit this stuff as something 
sacred. 

As regards the second question, the points of contact existed 
in the dodnna publka itself. The following may have been 
the most important. . In the first place, the doetrma had been 
constructed by the sud of Greek and Roman intellectual culture 
and philosophy. These, however, were connected by a thousand 
ties with mythology and superstition, which were not got rid 
of by assigning a **noumenon" to everything. We need only 
recall l^e single instance of Origen to see that the father of 
free and spiritual theology was at the same time the patron of 
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every superstition that would admit of receiving the least grain 
of spiritual contents. Secondly, the doctrina publka sanctioned 
the Old Testament. Before this, indeed, and even to some 
extent in the time of the conflict with Gnosticism great pains 
had been taken to prove that the Old Testament was a Christ- 
ian book, and to allegorise all its ceremonial features. But the 
power of interpretation had weakened more and more in 
comparison with the strength of the letter. What a wealth was 
embraced in the book of material drawn from the most varied 
stages of religious history 1 This material was sacred. No one 
indeed now got circumcised, or offered bloody sacrifices, or 
refrained from eating pork, but what did that signify if every- 
thing else gradually came somehow or other to be accepted? 
From the third century the Church needed infinitely more than 
a doctrina publica\ it needed a sacred constitution, holy priests 
and a holy ritual. The Old Testament from which pretty 
nearly anydiing can be legitimised also legitimised this. Thus, 
side by side with revelation in the form of sacred doctrine, 
there arose an indefinitely increasing mass of sacred things 
which could be justified from the Old Testament alone. For 
its sake the old strict exclusion of the literal meaning of the 
book and of its ceremonies, was abandoned, slowly indeed, but 
surely. At first the attempt was made to proceed drcuitously, 
and to attribute the ceremonial decrees to the Aposdes, because 
men were still unwilling to appeal direcdy to the Old Testa- 
ment commands; but they then became bolder^ and finally felt 
no scruple about using the Old Testament down to matters of 
detail, the special points of the Temple ritual — ^the cherubim being 
cited, for example, in support of the right to worship pictures. 

Thirdly, the sacred rites of Baptism, and especially of the 
Eucharist, offered points of contact for the intrusion of Christ- 
ianity of the second rank into official Christianity. The 
public doctrine had already, at a very early date, treated 
and regarded these rites as mysteries In the ancient sense. 
Thus the door was thrown wide open to the inrush of every- 
thing of the character of a m> iie ry, magic, liturgical 
miracles, and fetishes. Fourthly, devils and angels had played 
a great part even in primitive Christianity. The official doc- 
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trinCf however, at first paid comparatively little heed to them; 
yet they had always employed the imagination even of the 
most enlightened. Round these traditions the popular concep- 
tions now gatheredi and the dodrina ^ubliea was almost defence- 
less against them. When in the fourth and fifth centuries the 
masses streamed into the Church, it was not in a position, in 
spite of catechetical instruction, to exercise any control over 
them, or to examine the (mental) luggage of those desiring 
admission. Nay, more, the monks, who in the same period had 
with such extraordinary rapidity obtained full chaige of piety, 
moved in this world of demons and angels, and cherished the 
ancient mythology under a Christian name. To live in the 
sphere of pure and impure spirits, to be visited, refreshed, 
strengthened by the former, and to be tempted and assailed 
by the latter, soon was held to be a sign of a heroic Christ- 
ianity; and to this the official doctrine had to accommodate 
itself. Besides the cultus, men obtained their edification from 
a pious light literature whose dualism and exotic character 
might lead the critic to assign it wrongly to the Gnosticism of 
the second century. ' But the Church was perhaps even more 
strongly influenced by the Neoplatonic doctrine of spirits. In 
devoting itself to a lofty intuition, and, like the Gnostics of old, 
seeing between God and the world hosts of ijraded aions (angels) 
who as the " lieavenls' liicrarcliy " — -in rcalit\- as cosmical j)0\vers 
— reduced ilie nian\' to the one, thu-^ ductnne IcLnLmiKscd the 
superstitious and barbarous conceptiuiis of demigods and genii. 
The one God, whom the people had never understood, threat- 
ened to disappear, even in the views of refined theologians, 
behind the whole complicated intermediaries who appeared more 
tangible and therefore more trustworthy. Who can wonder 
that now the cultured Christian, if a mystic, also preferred in 
his religious difficulties to resort to these courts rather than to 
turn directly to God? If the supreme Gk)d had appointed and 
set these courts between himself and his world, then it would 

1 To lihe monks there fdl as % nde in tbe East flie role of medfatofs between 
Clirtstiaiiity of the first and second rank. Th^ peih^is oontritmted most flvongly 
to the transference of catchwords of the fonner into the latter, and of the ^iritof 
the latter into the former. 
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be presumption and aimless effort to ignore them. Only the 
strict ascetic might venture that But he also would rather 
dwell in fancy in the magnificenty beautifully ordered world 
of spirits, where the golden buckets ascend;^ he would rather 
'picture the fulness and variety of the immortal life than dwell 
ever on the desolate and terrifying thought of the One^ 
who was so incomprehensible, that not even his Being could 
be conceived. 

Fifthly, as a residuum of the idea that all Christians were 
"saints", and that the Church possessed apostles, prophets, and 
spiritual teachers, the conviction had remained that there had 
been a Heroic Age, and that those who had then won a name 
fur themselves were "saints". They uere added to the Patri- 
archs and Old i'estament i'rophets, and ihey continued to 
receive successors in the martyrs and great ascetics. The most 
cultured theologians had already set up theories of the power 
of these heroes to intercede with Cjod, and of their special 
relation to Christ. The anniversaries of the birth or death of 
the saints were celebrated, and thus they offered themselves in 
the most natural way to take the place of the dethroned gods 
and their festivals. They fell into line witli the angelic powers, 
and were held to be more trustworthy than the latter. Among 
them Mary came to the front, and the course of the develop- 
ment of dogma specially favoured her, and her alone. A woman,, 
a mother, made her appearance in proximity to the deity ; and 
thus at last it became possible to include in Christianity the 
recognition of that which had been most foreign to primitive 
Christianity — homao^e paid to sex, the sacred, the divine, in a 
female form. The Gospel to the Hebrews had already, indeed, 
made the Lord say, "My mother the Holy Ghost"; but this 
thought was yet sexless, so to speak, and was besides never 
made use of in the great Church. Mary now became the 
mother, the bearer, of God. 

Sixthly, from the earliest times the Christians had looked on 
death as holy; it was the birth-hour of the true life; for in 
this world life meant for the Christians to practise dying, and 
to have died was to live in immortality. Accordingly, every- 
I The Manichseftns held a similar doctrine. 
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thing connected with blessed death, had already been touched 
by the breath of immortality. The martyrs exhaled this breath; 
therefore their very bones were more precious than gold or 
jewels. The worship of the dead began early, and only a few 
opposed it The heathen use of fetishes and amulets revived* 
in the cultus of the dead and of relics; in this form it was des- 
titute of the aesthetic charm which antiquity knew how to give 
to its amulets and little sanctuaries, and for this reason the re- 
fined taste of enthusiastic Epigoni rose in disgust against the 
veneration of bones and corpses (see Julian's attacks). But the 
Christians satisfied themselves from &e contrast between the 
sensuous appearance and its religious value that their faith was 
unique and elevated, since it found the divine in the very dust 
and fragments of death. Theref(Mre they were certain of not 
being heathen in revering those amulets and relics ; for heathen- 
ism sought and found its sacred things in the bloom of life, 
but Christianity in death. With the service of the relics was 
most intimately connected the veneration of the saints, and the 
two led to the veneration of pictures and idols. 

For, seventhly, the doctrina piiblica, as has been shown in 
our whole account, contained to an increasing extent the im- 
pulse to transform the [zMiia-ig (doctrine) into mysteries ; this 
impulse it followed continually in the treatment of the Euchar- 
ist. But 111 doing so, it opened up the way to the boundless 
desire to enjoy the holy every wheic and witli the whole tive 
senses, and it then obeyed this desire itself. 1 lie Lord s Supper 
became the centre of an ever extending circle of material sacred 
things which could be seen, heard, tasted, smelt, and touched. 
The religious was much more closely connected with the 
material than with tlie moral. That, however, meant the relapse 
to religious barbarism and the worship of images. This might 
be transfigured in poetry — everything now showed a trace of 
God; it could even be spiritualised pantheisticaily— God is the 
world, and the world is the deity revealed; but within Christi- 
anity it was nothing but apostasy. But further, the senses 
which seek to perceive and therefore do perceive that which 
is holy, become dull and blind in presence of that which is 
actually perceptible, and dazzle the reason. The reason became 
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accustomed to a fabulous world of wonders, and more and 
more lost all rational standards. Even the most cultured Fathers 
from the fifth century ceased to be capable of distinguishing^ 
between the real and unreal; they were defenceless against the 
'most absurd tales of the miraculous, and lived in a world of 
magic and enchantment. Then there once more emerged 
practices which date IVom the earliest age of civilisation. Sooth- 
saying, auguries, examination of sacrifices, inquiries at oracles 
of every sort: — they had lost their name and their ritual, but 
they were now revived in all that was essential as Christian, 
though in new forms. Bibliomancy, questioning the Bible like 
a book of oracles, arose. Synods at first denounced it, but 
even great doctors of the Church favoured the evil habit. 
Ordeals, which were by no means originated by the Germans,, 
came mto vogue. Two clerics of \orth Africa were susjtected 
of a scandalous act; both denied the charge; one must have 
been guilty; Augustine sent them over sea to the grave of 
S. Felix of Nola. There they were to repeat their assertions; 
Augustine expected that the saint would at once punish the 
liar. At the sixth Council a Monothelite offered to prove the 
truth of his confession by writing it and placing it on the 
breast of a dead man, when the dead would rise up. The 
Fathers of the Council accepted the test. In cases of sickness 
questions were addressed to this or that saint; the patient slept 
in his chapel; on certain days lodging in the chapel was more 
effective than on others, etc., etc. The .sources of the fifth to 
the eighth century contain hundreds of such cases; not only did 
the foolish multitude take part in them, but, as the above 
passages have shown, the spiritual leaders themselves. The 
impulse to mystagogy, and the misguided craving to feel the 
proadmity of the deity, without being or becoming a new man, 
were to blame for this decline and fall. Only two points can 
be cited. First, the better Christians still continued to seek 
and find an object of thought (vajjtcv) in the thousand liturgical 
sacred things, the thought and its envelopment interchanged 
with each other in an attractive play. Thus these men defended 
themselves against the charge of worshipping idols. Secondly, 
the honour to be assigned to idols was and continued to be 
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uncertain; it was not equal to that of God or of Jesus Christ 
or to the authority of Holy Scripture, and one mij^ht even finally 
disown tiieni; any one might confine himself to the doctrina 
pnblica^ and privately interpret in his own way its sensuous 
and magical portions, if only he did not attack them. Hut the 
poor common people knew nothing of this secret privilege of 
the learned, nor might they share in it. And even scholars 
were themselves burdened with an immense amount of stuff to 
which they had to dedicate their piety. It is the same to-day. 
The pious regard which is required by the whole complex of 
ecclesiasticism, intimately interwoven as it is with nationality, 
restricts the capacity to win independent power in religion, 
and to take earnestly and devoutly what is really earnest and 
holy. No religion gains anything through time; it only loses. 
If a hurricane does not pass over it and purify it again and 
again, it gets stifled in its own withered foliage. No hurricane 
has yet swept over the Churches of the East* And yet they 
possess in the Gospel, which they too read, an element of 
movement which perhaps in some future time will bring life to 
the dry bones. 

On the worship of angels, see Vol. 111., Chap. IV. and Schwane, 
Dogmengeschichte U., pp. 299 — 328. The seventh general Synod 
decided that angels must also be portrayed because they were 
finite in form, and had appeared to many in a human shape. 
The theologoumenon of Dionysius, who was not the first to 
teach it, concerning the nine choirs of angels, obtained general 
acceptance. The conception of the manifold guardian ministry 
of the angels became more and more important. Even Schwane 
confesses here : " the doctrine that every man possessed such a 
guardian spirit appears to have been allied to the old heathen 
idea of genii, but was also founded on Holy Scripture" (p. 315)* 
The worship and invocation of angels became established; but 
the Church held in principle to the position that the angelic 
cultus was not identified with the worship of God. ^ 

* On the exlension of angel-worship we liave au interesting bit of evidence as 
early as the fonitli century io Didymus, De trinit 11. 7, p. 250 (ed. Miugarelli): 
Ai^ furk Ti^q tJticAvr/«c Kttt tlnr^pm 99^ r^c ifpaiyoplMt ^1*^ (scil. of 
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In reference to the Saints, Cyril says in his fifth mystagogic 
catechism (c. 9); "Then we also remember those who have 
already fallen asleep, first the Patriarchs, Prophets, Apostles, 
and martyrs, that God througli their prayers and intercession 
may accept our supplication." So also Augustine. This circle 
was extended after the fifth century by the addition of holy 
bishops, monks, and nuns. The power of the Saints to intercede 
was always the reason why honour and invocation (T/jOt>j }t») 
iTl)i?^yj7i^) were due to them. The ancient little martyr-chapels 
of the saints now became great Churches. The complete apo- 
theosis of the saints was denied in principle. The offerings 
brought on the anniversaries of Saints and Martyrs were always 
meant for God. But the connecting of the service of the Saints 
with the euchanstic sacrifice i^ave the former an extraordinary 
value. Banquets were regularly held on their anniversanc^s — 
a genuinely heathen custom, and in vain did men like Ambrose, 
Augustine, and Gregory of Nazianzus inveigh against them. 
The ideas of the communion of the Saints, and its t)'pical 
import ^every class gradually obtained its Saint — were certainly 
very valuable, and in this sense the worship of the Saints was 
not entirely unjustifiable ; but the harm was greater than the 
benefit. The worship of God suffered, and crass superstition 
was introduced, especially in connection with the relics. This 
was first perceived by the Gallican priest Vigilantius who had 
witnessed the gross disorder prevalent at the sacred sites of 
Palestine.' Vigilantius (end of the fourth century) went to the 
roots of the worship of the Saints with his criticism, not only 
disputing the power of their intercession, but denying its exist- 
ence, since the Saints were not yet in heaven with Christ. 
Against him Jerome maintained (c. Vigil. 6) a " ubique esse '* 
of the saintSy Apostles, and Martyrs, since they were wherever 

the aagels) hie^fuit 4> 9hA^m^ |vv<t^ic i^xocry^AMv, ode h ftivmt nS^ w6ki9w^ 

ttt* iKvoSvTtQ Km "jriXayoQ iixKx^uv i}v Hot fiaKpov . . . (tfc irtifxiiiffontvot wKtki¥9^ 
t^foUii ftiv r9€ *tft Tii» wftrflthn Jhei tf|iAv, furwurtrnQ fi'riif Tih^tKtTH»MiUm¥ 

> Jerome c. Vigilant and ep. ad Ripariam. 
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Christ was. Aui^ustiue also, who refers to similar contentions, 
showed that the Saints continued to have the power and the 
will to participate in earthly things. Vigiiantiii«; had rightly 
perceived the danger of an actual fusion of the service of God 
and of the Saints, and his attack resulted, at least, in a sharper 
distinction being drawn in theory. This was also, however, done 
by the Greeks; they reserved worship {/.xrpslx) to God, and 
described the veneration of the Saints, in language already used 
by Cyril of Alexandria, as a becoming honour (r/.avj cr%5T/x>f). ' 

Most offensive was the worship of relics. ' It flourished to its 
greatest extent as early as the fourth century, and no Church doctor 
of repute restricted it. All of them rather, even the Cappadocians, 
countenanced it. The numerous miracles which were continually 
wrought by bones and relics seemed to confirm their worship. 
The Church therefore would not give up the practice, although 
a violent attack was made upon it by a few cultured heathens, 
and besides by Manichaeans. Moreover, in the Church itself a 
scanty opposttion arose here and there. The strict A nans 
(Eunomians) appear to have been more backward about this 
worship (c. Vigil, S), and Vigilantius assailed the worshippers 
of relics, with Julian-like acuteness, though he was moved by 
the thought of the divine worship in spirit and truth. He called 
the adorers of relics "suppliants to refuse and servants of idols." 
He would have nothing to do with the lights kindled before 
relics, the praying and kissing, or the pomp with which they 

' Worship was more and more paid to tlie saints as ascetics aud workers of 
miracles. Mea wished to receive from the miracle>workers what they praist^d in 
the ascetics; for ibe wonhip was not platonie, but was always covetous. The great 
patterns for biographies of fiscetics were the Life of Anthony by Aihanasius, and 
the l ive- of the Egyptian monks by Jerome. These ^ve^e followed in the West 
by the saiotly novels on Martin of Tours by Sulpicius Severus, and the Egyptian 
Tales of Johannes Casslaniis. Comprehensive works soon appeared in the East, 
of which the ^lAihci irrtpig of Theodoret, the Historia Launaca of BftUaditts, and 
the corre^ndii^; sections of Socouok's Church Histoiy, deserve special mention. 
The iiro^iiynetra of Macarius are uniqne. The biographies of saints and martyrs 
of the Jacobites, Copts and Abyssiniims are, thanks to a gloomy and desolate fancy, 
paiticiilarly repulsive. We need only hen mention the ooilectkm ^»ime<m Bfleta- 
phnutes) and tiie ritual use of the biographies (M enaen, Synazarien, etc). 

* On (he diflTemioes betweeo East and W«t in tiie cultns of tiie relics, see 
Sdralek, Art. Reliquien in Kraos, RealencyUop. der CbristL AlterthOmcr. 
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were surrounded (c. 4). But that did as little good as his un- 
successful attacks on pilgrimai^c to the holy sites of Palestine. 
Men continued to seek the living among the dead, and soon it 
was enjoined as an universal command — and first in the West — 
that every altar must have its relics; see Canon 17 of the 6th 
Synod of Carthage, and Canon 2 of a Parisian Council in Hefele 
III., p. 70. The altar was no longer merely the table of the 
Lord, but at the same time the memorial of some Saint or 
other. Yet in France it was still necessary for a long time to 
defend the practice against Vigilantius who had obtained no 
ally in Augustine, although that gjreat theologian well knew 
that God required a spiritual service. ' In the East, after Con- 
stantine Copronymus had attacked the relics along with the 
images, their worship was expressly enjoined by the seventh 
Synod; see the transactions at the fourth and seventh sittings 
(Hefele III., pp. 466, 472) as also the seventh Canon of the 
Council: "As every sin is followed by others in its train, the 
heresy of the iconoclasts dragged other impieties after it. They 
have not only taken away the sacred pictures, but they have 
abandoned other usages of the Church, which must now be re- 
newed. We order therefore that relics be deposited with the 
usual prayers in all temples which have been consecrated without 
possessing any. Hut if in future a bishop consecrates a Church 
not having relics he shall be deposed." On the worship of 
saints and relics in the modern Greek Church, see Gass, Sym-^ 
bohk, p. 310 if., Kattenbusch 1. c. I., p. 465 f. Along with 
relics and pictures the sign of the cross — this from an early 
date: see even Justin — ^the volume of the Gospels^ the eucharistic 
vessels and many other things were held to be especially holy. 
On the cross and the form in which it was to be made, on 
which great stress is placed, see Gass, p. 184 f. 
Mary takes the first place among the saints. She came into 

> On the continued influence of Vigilantius to France, see the tractate of Faustus 
of Reji de symbolo (Casfwri, Qadkn IV., p. 273) ; ^ Ct tnuaseanas ad sanctoram 
commuttioiiein. HIos hie sententia ista confondit, qui sanctontm et amiconim dei 
cineres non in honore debere esse blasphemant, qui I eatorum martynim gloriosam 
memoriam .sacrorum reverentia monumentorum colendam e.sse non credunt. la 
Bjnnboliim pnevaricati sunt, et Chrirto in font« mentiti rant} et per haae infidditatem 
in medio «na vite locum morti aperuerunt" 
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notice even in the first three centuries. ' So early bec^nn the 
legends and aprocryphal narratives that dealt with her; her 
place in the Symbol next the Holy Spirit insured a lofty position 
to her for all time. Pierius, Alexander of Alexandria, and 
Athanasiiis, already called her mother of God, and her virginity 
was maintaioccl before, during and after the birth, the birth 
itself being embeiiished with miracle, as in the case of the 
Gnostics. Hut Mary obtained her chief, her positively dog- 
matic signihcance from the fact that the dogma of the Incar- 
nation became the central dogma of the Church. Even the 
arguments of Irenaius are in this respect very significant (Mary 
and Eve); but it was only from the fourth century that the 
consequences were drawn. It would lead us too far to give 
here a history of mariolatry even in outline. ' The orthodox 
Fathers of the Greek Church in the fourth century were still 
comparatively reserved. Ambrose and Jerome, above all, in 
their controversy with Jovinian, initiated the Church in the 
worship of Mary.^ Ambrose who exerted so strong an influence 
upon Augustine is especially to be mentioned as patron of this 
worship. He taught that Mary took an active share in the 
work of redemption, and already applied Gen. III., 3 to the 
holy virgin. In his time, again, the fables about Mary, which 
had long been in existence, began to be recognised as author^ 
itative in the Church. All that had been sung in her praise 
by extravagant Latin, Greek, and Syrian poets and novelists, 
was consolidated into a kind of doctrine. It was believed as 
early as the end of the fourth century that Mary had not died, 

» See Vol I., p. 258; II., p. 277. 

* A good review is given by Bennth, '^Zur Gesdi. der Marienverdirang '\ re- 
pEinted from the Theol. Studien und Kritik., 1886. A list is given in it of Catholic 

literature, in which the worlcs of Marraci, P.-issaglia, Kur/. (1881), Scheebeu (1882), 
and von Lehner {i88r, also a 2iitl ed.) are especially noteworthy. Art. "Maria" 
by Steitz in the K.-Encykl., Rosch, Astarte Maria (Stud, u. Ki-it., 1888, pp. 265 — 
399). Kattenbnsdi, 1. c. I., p. 464 f. 

* Jovinian, 10 passionately liandlcd by Jerome, bad, in keeping witb his depre- 
ciatory view of virginity in general, denied among other things the perpetua vir- 
ginitas of Mary. But other Western writers, like Bonosus and Helvidiiis, held the 
same view, and found supporters in their own time in Illyria. Bonosus held 
heterodox views, besides, of the person of Girist (compare the Art on bim iik 
Heneog*$ R.-Ea«yk1.). 
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but had been removed from the earth by a miracle. Yet the 
Arabian Collyridians, who presented her with offerings of bread- 
cakes, as if she had been a goddess, were anathematised 
(Kpipli. H. 78). The Nestorian controversy brought Mary into 
the centre next Christ. She was the rock from which was hewn 
the deified body of the God-Logos. Nestorius cried in vain to 
Cyril, and with him to the whole Church, Don't make the 
virgin into a goddess"; at Ephesus Cyril exalted her for ever 
in the Catholic Church above all creatures, above Cherubim and 
Seraphim, ind set her at the ri^ht hand of the Son. Me .started 
the pc) irtuialto nominum by which everything held true of the 
Si ) IT mi^^ht be said to a great extent of the mother, because 
without her there would have been no God-man. She now 
really became a factor in dogma, which cannot be said of any 
saint or angel; for the name "she who bore dod" {bride of the 
Holy Spirit) was thoroughly meant. It may be said in many 
respects that the orthodox now taught regarding Mary what 
tlie Arians had taught regarding Christ; she was a demi-god 
mediatini; between God and men. John of Damascus summa- 
rised the (rreek theory in De fide orth. III., 12 and in the 
three homilies devoted to Mary. "The name • h'earer of God' 
represents the whole mystery of the Incarnation. The Holy 
Spirit purified Mary with a view to the conception." John adopted 
the whole mass of legend up to the Ascension. Her share in 
the work of redemption is strongly emphasised ; her body re- 
mained uncorrupted. Yet it is noteworthy that John was much 
more cautious in his dogmatic work than in his homilies. 

The Synod of A.D. 754, hostile as it was to saints and 
pictures, did not venture to interfere with mariolatry ; indeed 
it expressly avowed its orthodoxy on this point; but that was 
not enough for the oppositioii* Theodorus Studita described 
the iconoclasts as opponents of the worship of Mary — see his 
iyKufAiov eU rifv jcoifAtfO'tv of Mary ; and it was only by the Synod 
of 787 that feeUng in the East was satisfied. But in spite of 
all the extravagances with which she was honoured — the suc- 
cessive rise of numerous festivals, the annunciation, birth, death, 
reception, introduction into the temple — she is only recognised 
after all in Greek d<^inatics as the great patroness and inter- 
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oessor for men. There is not a word of her having been free 
from the stain of original sin. It has been rightly said that 
she soon took a much more independent position in Western 
piety. "The prayers to Mary in the Greek Euchologion have 
a very uniform tone, because they dwell persistently on the 
desire for support and help." (Gass, 1. c. p. 183). In a word^ 
although she is also called "Lady" by the Greeks, she is not 
the "Queen" who rules Christendom and the worlds and com- 
mands in heaven. She is not the "Mother of sorrows*'; that 
itself gives a difiierent meaning to the feeling in the two Churches* 
But the superstition which is practised among the masses in 
connection with her pictures is perhaps worse in the East than 
in the West. 

The distinctive character of the Greek Church was most 
clearly expressed in tiie worship of pictures, in tiie form In 
which it was dogmatically settled after the controversy on the 

subject. * There had been pictures from early times, originally 

for decorative purposes, and afterwards for instruction, in the 
grave-yards, churches, memorial chapels, and houses, and fixed 
to all sorts of furniture. Opposition had existed, but it came 
to an cad in the Constantiniaii age. The people were to learn 
from the pictures the histories they depicted ; they were looked 
on as the books of the unlearned. " At the same time the 

^ On the controversy about images, see Mansi XIT. — XIV., and the worlcs of John of 
Damascus, Theodore Studita, Theophanf^. Gregory HamartoluSj Cedrenus, Zonaras, 
Constantioe Maua^ses, Michael Glycas, Anastasius and others. Works by Goldast 
(1608), Dallaeus (1642), Maimbourg (1683), Spanheira (t686), Walch (VoL X. of the 
Ketzeigiesch.), Schlosser (1812), Marx (1839), Hefele (Concil. Gesch. III. 2, p. 366 flf.; 
IV. 2, p. I ff.), Schenk, Kaiser Leo III. (ITalle, 18S0). On the relation of Armenia 
to the image-controversy, see Karapet Ter Mkrttschian, Die Paulikianer (Leipzig, 
1893), p. 52 fif., and there also the part on the controversies and the history of the 
sects, p. 112 ff., etc; see especially the K.-Gesdi, of Heiseiir5ther. Gass, Sym- 
bolik, p. 315 ff. Kattenbusch 1. c. I., p. 467 if., and the monograph by Schwarzlose^ 
Der Bilderstreit, eiu Kampf der griechischen Kirche um ibre Eigenart and ihxe 
Freiheit. 1800, 

* But at tiie same time, some ranked the pictures much higher than exegesis^ 
as is Aovm by die interesting letter of Bishop David of Mez-Kolmaak on images 
and dxawlngs to John Mairogomier (translated by Karapet, 1. e., p. 52):... *''Thia 
sect arose after the time of the Apostles, and first appeared among the Romans, 
wherefore a great Synod was held at Csesarea, and the command was given to 
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picture was to adorn holy places. But still another interest 
gradually made itself felt, one that had formerly been most 
strenuously resisted by early Christianity. It is natural for men 
to desire relics and images of venerated beings, to withdraw 
them from profane use, and to treat them with deep devotion. 
Christianity had originally resisted this impulse, so far as any- 
thing connected with the deity was concerned, in order not to 
fall into idolatry. There was less repugnance, however, to it, 
when it dealt with Christ, and almost none from the first in 
the case of martyrs and heroic characters. From this point the 
veneration of relics and pictures slowly crept in again. But from 
l^e fifth century it was greatly strengthened, and received a 
support unheard of in antiquity, through the dogma of the in- 
carnation and the corresponding treatment of the Eucharist 
Christ was the image •(fJjcj&v) of God, and yet a living being, 
nay, a life-giving spirit {irvmifA» ^csoTotdv); Christ had by the 
incarnation made it possible to apprehend the divine in a 
material form, and had raised sensuous human nature to the 
divine : the consecrated elements were Mvsf of Christ and yet 
were his very body. These ideas introduced thought to a 
new world. It was not only the Areopagite and the mystics 
who saw in all consecrated finite things tht active symbol of 
an eternal power, or perceived the superiority of the Christian 
religion to all others in the very fact that it brought the divine 
everywhere into contact with the senses. They merely raised 
to the level of a philosophic view what the common man and 
the monk had long perceived, namely, that everythmg secular 
which has been adopted by the Church became, not only a 
symbol, but also a vehicle of the sacred. But amid secular 
things the image, which bore as it were its consecration in 
itself, appeared to be least secular. Pictures of Christ, Mary, 
and ^e saints, had been already worshipped from the fifth 

paiul pictures lu the House of God. These painters became arrogaat, and sought 
to liave their art placed above iXL oiher ecclesiastical am. They said: ^Oiur art 
is light, for, while few read the Holy Scriptures, it enlightens equally old and 

young." Tliis and otlier passages by Armenius show, besides, tliat there were 
iconoclastic heretic:*" lung before the Emperor Leo. The Marcionites (Paultcians) 
also rejected pictures and crosses. 
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(fourth) century with greetings, kisses, prostration, a renewal 
of ancient pagan practices. In the naive and confident convic- 
tion that Christiaiis no longer ran any risk of idolatry, the 
Church not only tolerated, but promoted, the entrance of pagan- 
ism. It was certainly the intention to worship the divine in the 
material ; for the incarnation of deity had deified nature {^'jo-ig). A 
brisk trade was carried on in the seventh and beginning of the 
eighth century in images, especially by monks; churches, and 
chapels were crowded with pictures and relics; the practice of 
heathen times was revived, only the sense of beauty was in- 
verted. It was not fresh life tihat seemed fair, but^ though a 
trace of the majestic might not be lacking, it was the life 
consecrated to asceticism and death. We do not know how 
far artistic incapacity, how far the dogmatic intention, con- 
tributed to the Byzantine ideal of the saints. "Authentic" 
pictures were in existence, and numberless copies were made 
from them* By their means, monkish piety, engaged in a stupid 
staring at sacred thii^, ruled the people, and draped Christ- 
ianity down to deeper and deeper depths. 

But this monkish piety, which prevailed from the Bishops 
down, had become more and more independent in relation to 
the State. None of his successors had mastered the Church, 
like Justinian; and it was the aim of the iconoclastic emperors 
to reduce it to complete subjection to the State, to make it a 
department of the State. They sought at the same time to 
have a State Church into which they could force the sects, 
Jews and Mohammedans, without imposing what was most obnox- 
ious to them, that which made official Christianity into heathenism 
— ^the worship of images. They meant therefore to decide what 
was Christian, and how the cultus ought to be framed, and in 
doing so they were aided by the &ct lhat it could be shown 
without any difficulty that the worship of images was something 
relatively novel and alien. We cannot say more; for they them- 
selves were violent and rude barbarians, military upstarts, who 
depended on the sword. They had abandoned the idea of the 
Church as the chief support of the empire ; it was to be the 
chief servant Instead of priests they had soldiers. They merely 
wished that the Church should not give trouble, and ihat it 
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should be possible in any given case to make whatever use of 
it the State might require. Image-worship may look like reli- 
gious barbarism; but it was associated with all the spiritual 
forces still possessed at that time in Christendom. The icooo- 
clastic imperial power was much more barbarous, though we 
have to admit that Constantiae Copronymus possessed briUiant 
gifts as a ruler. However, the emperors found bishops who made 
common cause with them, and it cannot be denied that some 
of these had religious motives for attacking^ the images. Here 
and there the hostility of the Jews and of Islam may have set 
them thinking about the matter; others sought for means of 
winning or conciliating the Mohammedans. Their opponents 
described the Arabians as the teachers of the iconoclastic 
emperors. 

In A.D. 726 Leo the Isaurian took the matter in hand. * A 
general opposition at once arose. "The king must not decide 
concerning faith" {/ih ^sb ^9tXi» Tsp) Trlrrmg >Jyw TroieTritUj^ 
This general idea accompanied the whole dispute. From the 
days of Maximus Confessor, the leaders of the Greek Church 
insisted on the independence of the Church in relation to the 
State, and the Roman Bishops supported them in their efforts* 
They were for that very reason on the dde of image-worships 
just as, conversely, Charlems^e and his Franks were averse 

* Schwarzlose (1. c. p. 36 ff ) has anew examined the origin of the contro' 
versy, in order to determine the external caus^. But the matter has not yet 
beeu made clear. The following points fall to be considered, (l) Lesser reac- 
tions t^inst the worship of images, which proceeded horn the bosom of the 
Church even before the outbreak of the controversy, but which were only locally 
important. (2) Accusations by the Jews that the Christians ran counter to the 
prohibiti(Ki uf images in the Old Testament j the intervention of an Arabian Khalif, 
A.D. 723 (Jezid II.}, against the Christian worship of images and of Mary (influenced 
hj Judaism Q{ influence of the Jews on Leo the Isaurian ^. (3) A theological 
icoBMidastic paxty in Fbxygia, gathered round the Bishop of Nacolia [on this Schwarz- 
lose, as it seems to me rightly, lays particular stress]; this party perhaps took its 
Stand on ancient Montanistic and Novatian reminiscences — the PauUcians are also 
said to have been inconoclasts ; Leo*s contact with die above party in his time of 
military service. (4) The resolve of the Emperors no longer to depend for support 
on the spiritual power of the Church, but on the army, yet on the other hand to 
perf»^'» th<" imperial j^rti acy — after the pattern of the Khalif: f2xiri?.svi xeti iipevi 
tif^i. Karapetj 1. c, lay^ stress on llie part played by islam, but will have nothing to 

do with Jewish influences. The Emperor wished to play ibc same part as tiie KhaliC 
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from it. At the same time the influence of other motives than 
those of ecclesiastical poHtics should not be denied. ' It was 
perhaps the greatest and the least expected crisis ever experi- 
enced by the Byzantine Church. ' The issue deprived it of 
any further independent history, of middle ages, or of a modern 
era. The imag^e -worshippers, with the Pope at their head, 
replied to the imperial edict by referring to express divine 
statutes, to the Labarutn of Constantine, and to the great 
Fathers of the fourth century, who had taught that the worship 
passed from the image to its prototype. ^ They appealed to a 
picture at Paneas of which Eusebius had spoken, but above all 
to the incarnation of the Logos. " Had God not become man, 
we would not portray him in a human form." The prohibi- 
tions of the Old Testament signified nothing to the contrary; 
for idols are only pictures of thmgs which do not exist. We 
do not worship idols like the golden calf He who makes use 
of the Old Testament in the Jewish fashion and charges the 
Church witii idolatry is a reprobate Jew. Besides, Israel had 
possessed divine images of its own; it only refused to value 
them — Moses' rod, the golden pitcher, the cover of the ark etc. ; 
had it worshipped these, it would not have fallen down before 
idols. All sculpture made in the name of God was venerable 
and holy. * These were the most important arguments. 

But the Emperor appointed a Patriarch favourable to him in 
Constantinople, and sought to get the Pope of Rome into his 
power. The latter, in his letters to him defending the images, 
emphasized the points, first, that there were x^^po^^^^"^^ (images 
made with hands) which had been prompted by God, and were 
therefore sacred and, secondly, dxftpoToitiTx (not made with hands), 

* Reuter, Gesch. der relig. Aufklaring in MA. I., p. 10 ff. 

* On the external course of the controversy in detail, see Schwarzlose, I. c, p. 5 1 fT. 

' A passage from the works of Basil was especially important (h' shovoi; 
y^vii T06 i^%cri/Tov yivsrcu) j but Funk (Quartalschr., 1888) has shown that 
wlule Basil oertotnly uttered this saying, his mettaing was ditfiwent from that of 
the later image-wordiippers; by wIkAv he n^t Christ himself to whom the wor- 
ship passed. 

* Ottgpty'U. Bp. ad German, in Mansi XHI., p. 91 sq. 

* Mausi Xn., pp. 959 sq., 975 sq. 

21 
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as e^,, the picture which Christ had sent to Abgar. The latter, 
the dx^tpovoi>iT», played a great, indeed the decisive, role in the 
Church of the East Moreover, we see from the Pope's letters 
that the imperial edict not only affected image worship as the 
veneration of idols, stones, walls, and boards, but also the venera- 
tion of martyrs as polytheism, and that the military Emperor 
plumed himself on his likeness to Josiah (Hezekiah). Thereupon 
the Pope wrote him that the dogmas of the Church were the affair 
of Bishops and not of the Emperor; as the former might not 
interfere in civil matters, so neither might the latter in ecclesi- 
astical. The Emperor replied that he was at once Emperor 
and Priest. But Gregory was not to be dismayed; his second 
letter was even more forcible than his first John of Damascus, 
securely protected by a Khalif, also raised his voice in three 
apologies on behalf of the images. ' In these the adoration of 
images is made to form an integral part of the dogmatic theory 
of the Incarnation. We adore the Creator who became a 
creature ; with him is inseparably connected the purple garment 
of the body. Therefore, while God himself cannot be portrayed, 
the incarnate God can. The Mosaic law only forbade the 
'adoration of service' {TrpojKVT/yifTt^ /jcTp^ixc), but not adoration 
(r:i7X'jv>f{r/c) in general. Images are visible forms representative 
of the invisible; the Son alone indeed is a perfect (identicai) 
copy ; but otb.cr inKiL;t;s are also connected witli the subject 
they portra), and from eternity one of every creature has 
existed in the presence of God. Gregory and John have a 
very great deal in common in their arguments, so that we see 
clearly how dependent the former was on Greek writers, ' but 
not only is the whole subject more thoroughly treated in John, 
but it is more strictly based on dogmatics. He even goes so 

1 Opp. ed. Lequten L, pp. 305 — ^390; see Langen, Joh. von Damsc, p. 139 IT. 

Schwarzlose (1. c, pp. 202—223) described very thoroughly the theology of the 
supporters of images. On the third of the Damascene's apologies, see L C., p, 
103 ff.. on the :iiiurious lettt-r to the Kmperor Theophilus, p. 109 ff. 

' Apparently this opiuiou is not yet siufiicient. Following doubts already ex> 
pressed by Semler, ROssler^ Malfittti, and Dndiesoer, Schwanslose (1. c, p. 113 IT.) 
has brought forward reasons worth considering for holding that Gregory's two 
letters in their 1 "^c ent form cannot have come fiom the hand of Gregoiy IL Inter- 
polations have been inserted by a Greek. 
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far as to sec in the rejection of images Manicha^ism, the con- 
tempt of matter which the God-Logos had hypostatically united 
with himself. We find a frig^htful confusion of ideas in an 
apparently simple and solid argument. AH dogma, wherever 
John lays his hands on it, cuimmates in the images. The doc- 
trines of the Holy Ghost, of death, unction and the cross, all 
require this worship. 

But the freedom of the Church from the State \v:xs also 
strongly emphasised by the subject of the Khalif, so that once 
more the parallelism with Gregory's letters is striking, so much 
so as almost to cast doubt on the genuineness of the latter or 
of John's apologies. It was the prerogative not of Emperors 
but of Councils to control Church affairs. The power of bind- 
ing and loosing had been granted not to Emperors, but to 
Apostles, Bishops, and Doctors. In the second address John 
.assails the Emperor still more sharply. At the same time, he 
now maintains that the Church is governed by the written and 
unwritten institutions of the Fathers; the worship of images 
belongs to the latter. It was difficult to produce proof from 
tradition, and many patristic passages could be instanced against 
it. Hence "unwritten" tradition. The adoration of the cross 
and of relics was always embraced in the defence, and even 
the Old Testament analogy was cited in its support. In the 
third address it is again declared that adoration is due only 
to God and the body united with the Deity, and that the in- 
carnate God is alone to be portrayed. Then the abandonment 
of Scriptural evidence for images is made up for by an indirect 
proof. Here it occurs to the apologist, that in fact all the 
•catchwords of orthodox dogma do not exist in the Bible. 
Next, we have a detailed philosophy of images : the Son is the 
perfect resemblance of God, and the Holy Ghost of the Son. 
Images are the ideas of things; man is the likeness of God; 
die word Is the image of thought; recollection of the past and 
representation of the future are images. Everything is an im- 
age, and the image is everything. The saints themselves are 
worshipped in their pictures. This is followed by the treat- 
mtnt of the Eucharist, next by a long section on the degrees 
*of worship; it is abasement in presence of the object revered. 
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To this is appended the mention of the curative shadow of the 
Apostles, the handkerchief, and the bo)^ who ridiculed Elisha. 
Thus we are led up to relics, saints, and pictures, the crib, 
Golgotha, the cross, nails, sheets, swaddling-clothes, and vesture,, 
and again to books of the Gospels, sacred vessels, candlestick.^ 
and crosses etc. in the Church. Even the adoration of princes 
IS recalled. Numerous patristic passages, some of them forged, 
are quotfjd. 

After the death of Leo, and the overthrow of an aiUi-emperor 
supported by those friendly to images, the son of the former, 
Constantine Copronymus, carried out his father's policy with 
an iron hand. He summoned the general Synod, already plan- 
ned by his father, to Constantinople A.D. 754. Three hundred 
and thirty-eight bishops assembled, but the Patriarchs were 
absent. Archbishop Theodosius of Ephesus presided. * The 
proceedings are only in part known, through those of the 
seventh general Council." In the decision {opoc) of the Synod 
Christianity is ahru|)tly contrasted with idolatry, but the vener- 
ation of images is idolatry. There were hardly many Bishops 
who could or dared use such language honestly or from the 
heart. The majority played the hypocrite from dread of the 
emperor in declaring that the veneration of images was a work 
of Satan, introduced into the Church of the pure doctrine, in 
order to seduce men from the lofty adoration of God, or in 
describing painting as the sinful art by which the incarnation 
of Christ was blasphemed. But it sounds strangest of all to 
hear that these Bishops charged the image worshippers at once 
with Nestorianism and Eutychianism. They were Ne<^tor}ans 
since it was of course only possible tu re]^rcscnt the humanity 
of Christ, and thus his divinity and humanity were sundered ; 
and they were Eutychians in so far as they sought at the same 
time to represent his divinity and accordingly confounded it 
with his humanity. The only image allowed — and this is an 

* Schwarzlose (1. c, pp. 76 — ioi) has well described Uie iconoclastic party and 
its whole system. "The iconocUsis rejected the religious ose end edontion of 
pictuieS) bec»use not only according to their view were they contnuy to Scripture, 
tradition, and dogma, but also seduced the Qinrch into heresy and heathenism.**' 

s MansL XIII., p. 20$ sq. 
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important declaration — were the bread and wine in the Lx)rd*s 
Supper. Starting from the prohibition of tiie portrayal of Qirist, 
images in general were argued against. Further, Christianity 
rejected along with heathenism not only sacrificial, but pictorial, 
worship. The saints live vrith God; to recall them to earthly 
life by means of a dead art was blasphemy. Men ought to 
continue to worship and invoke them, but to condemn their 
pictures. No reference seems to have been made to relics. 
We have now a series of excellently chosen passages from the 
Bible and the Fathers. In conclusion, stringent penalties were 
attached to the worship of images, and a string of anathemas 
crowns the whole. "We also believe that we speak apostolic- 
ally and have the Holy Spirit*' They had in fact uttered fine 
propositions, and used words which had ceased for centuries 
to be heard so distinctly in the Greek Churchy but did they 
themselves believe in these words? 

They were under the yoke of the Emperor. The clergy 
obeyed when the decrees were published; but resistance was 
offered in the ranks of the monks. Many took to flight, some 
became martyrs. The imperial police stormed the Churches, 
and destroyed those images and pictures that had not been 
secured. The iconoclastic zeal by no means sprang firom 
enthusiasm for divine service in spirit and in truth. The Emperor 
now also directly attacked the monks; he meant to extirpate 
the hated order, and to overthrow the throne of Peter. We see 
how die idea of an absolute military state rose powerfully in 
Constantinople, how it strove to establish itself by brute force. 
The Emperor, according to trustworthy evidence, made the 
inhabitants of the city swear that they would henceforth wor- 
ship no image, and give up all intercourse with monks. Clois- 
ters were turned into arsenals and barracks, relics were hurled 
into the sea, and the monks, as far as possible, secularised. 
And the politically far seeing Emperor at the sanie time entered 
into correspuiidence vvitli 1 Vance (Synod of Gcntilly, A.D. 767) 
and sought to win Pepm, History seemed to have suffered a 
violent rupture, a new era was dawning which should supersede 
the history of the Church. 

But the Ciiurch was too powerful, and the Emperor was not 
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even master of Oriental Christendom, but only of part of it. 
The orthodox Patriarchs of the East (under the rule of Islam) 
declared against the iconoclastic movement, and a Church with- 
out monks or pictures, in schism with the other orthodox 
Churclu-s, was a nonentity. A spiritual reformer was wanting. 
Thus the great reaction set in, after the death of the Emperor 
(A.D. 775), the ablest ruler Constantinople had seen for a long 
time. This is not the place to describe how it was inaugurated 
and cautiously carried out by the skilful policy of the Empress 
Irene, ' cautiously, for a generation had already grown up that 
was accustomed to the cultus without images. An important 
part was played by the miracles performed by the re-emer^ng^ 
relics and pictures. But the lower classes had always been 
really favourable to them ; only the army and the not incon- 
siderable number of bishops who were of the school of Con- 
stantine had to be carefully handled. Tarasius, * the new Patri- 
arch of Constantinople and a supporter of images, succeeded ^ 
after overcoming much difficulty, and especially distrust in 
Rome and the East, after also removing the excited army, in 
bringing together a general Council of about 350 bishops at 
Nicaea, A.D. 787, which annulled the decrees of A.D, 754. 
The proceedings of the seven sittings^ are of great value, be- 
cause very important patristic passages have been preserved 
in them which otherwise would have perished ; for at this Synod 
also the discussions turned chiefly on the Fathers. The decision 
{opof) restored orthodoxy and finally settled it. The first six 
Synods with their anathemas and canons were first confirmed^ 
and it went on: *'We decide with all precision and fitness to 
set up, along with the form of the precious and life-giving 
cross, the august and holy images made with colours or of 

^ See Phoropulos, Et^ifvif m 'Afijjva^a xiiTOK^xTtifsc 'Vmfiatmv. JAtfOQ anu 769— 
788. It is importaut that the iconoclastic emperors belonged to Asia Miaor, while 
Irane vas Atheniui. 

* Heikd (Helsingfots, 1889) has published in Greek for the fiist time the Vita 
Tarasii, written by Deacon Ignatius. 

' A first attempt to hold a Synod failed A.D. 786, since the majority of the 
bishops were still adverse, and were supported by tlie army. 

* See Mansi XIII., pp. 992—1052. The quotations in tlie Libri Carolini furnish 
many probkms. 
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Stone or other suitable material, in the holy churches of God, 
on sacred vessels and garinebts, on walls and tablets, in houses 
and on the streets: both the image of our Lord and God and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, and of our undefiled Lady, the holy mother 
of God, and of the august angds, and all saintly and pious 
men; for the prototypes being constantly seen represented in 
images, the spectators are excited to remember and long for 
them, and to bestow reverence and due veneration .on the 
images, not indeed the true worship according to our foith 
which is due to God alone; but (as it becomes us) to make 
an offering of incense and lights in their honour to the form of 
the precious and life-giving cross, to the holy Gospels, and the 
other sacred erections, as was the pious custom of the ancients; 
for the honour paid to the image passes to the prototype ; and 
he who adores the image adores in it the being or object 
portrayed." ' 

Just as at Trent, in addition to the restoration of medieval 
doctrine, a series of reforming decrees was published, so this 
Synod 'promulgated twenty-two canons which can be similarly 
described. The attack on monachism and the constitution of 
the Church had been of some use. They are the best canons 
drawn up by an (Ecumenical Synod. The bishops were enjoined 
to study, to live simply and be unselfish, and to attend to the 
care of souls; the monks to observe order, decorum, and also 
to be unselfish. With the State and the Emperor no com- 
promise was made; on the contrary, the demands of Maximus- 

KPti ■^n^Hon Ksit ertpxg UAifC eT<rvd</«c ix^vcm iv rati; uyieu^ roG QeoC eKuXf^trtai;, 

ev /fpo7c Ty.ft'fTi. y.xt ifdijo't, TOtX^tZ Tf xar? rrocvifT'v.. oi'y-ot rf hx] c5(57c" tS^ t? toO 

^ftSv rfii J^/tti ItfttfiMv, TtfUm rt iyycAwv, $tmt wArrm iiyfm xo) Mm Mpi^ 
Hr^ yxp ewix^i 9** ^ittovtt^i J^vmrvwAvtMf ipihrm^ vtfoGrov xxl oi rxurxt dtA' 

fitvci oixviiTTXvTX! Trpof rtfv rSSv TrpUTOTVTraiv /^vif/z»;v rf y.xi e'TiTroHyfa-iv. xxt txvtxi^ 
xffwxa-iJtev xxi T//z)fr<x^v yrporxuviifftv xxovtfitiv, oi) fj.iiv zifv kxtx Tn'crriv itiiSv aAif- 
i*vfiv Aarfttxv, )f vpixti fi6y\i t% 6tif ^ivw ihh^ by rpoTtct rvvtf roC TtfAtov 

xxt iviiixftdirttv xai (^ttrm xpovxyayiiv xpiQ tv» toutuv r/jut|v xoitlvixi^ xxiuf xtti 
roli xpxx'oic tvT^8cZ<r^ e'i'5i<TTXi- m " *f (tK6vo( r//i^ ixt rb Tpur^rwcv hx^xi'vtt' 
xH 6 •Kforxvv&v rifv fixovx, irpOfKuvtl xi/T^ roO iyypa/^OfUvov r^v virivravtv. 
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Confessor and John of Damascus are heard, though in muffled 
tones, from the canons. * Still, though the Byzantine Church 
possessed in the next period an abbot — Theodorus Studita' — 
who championed, as none but a Nicholas or Gregory could, 
the sovereignty over princes of God's law and the Church, it 
did not win freedom and independence. However, the repeated 
and for decades successful attempts made by military Emperors 
in liie ninth century to get rid of the image-worship which had 
only brought defeat to the State, were finally firustrated. ' The 
great Theodore maintained the orthodox cause unflinchingly 
against Leo the Armenian and Michael the Stammerer. Their 
successor Theophilus was a relentless foe to images and the 
monks. Then came an Empress, Theodora, who finally restored 
the worship. This took place at the Synod held at Constan- 
tinople A.D. 842. This Sjmod decreed that a Feast of Orthodoxy 

xupiMch Tifq dpkh^taf) should be celebrated annually, at which 
the victory over the iconoclasts should be regularly remembered. 
Thus the whole of orthodoxy was united in image-worship.^ 

In this way the Eastern Church reached the positioih which 
suited its nature. We have here the conclusion of a develop- 
ment consistent in the main points. The divine and sacred, as 
that had descended into the sensuous world by the incarnation, 
had created for itself in the Church a system of material, super- 
natural things, which offered themselves for man's use. The 
theosophy of inu^s corresponded to the Neo-platonic concep- 
tion, connected with that of the Incarnation, of the one unfolding 

' See the Canons 3, 6 and 12. Theoclorus Studita a few years later triumphantly 
asserted the famous jrd Canon : •• Any choice of a bishop, priest or deacon emanat* 
ing from a secular prince is invalid." 

s See TlwBias, Theodor von Studion, Leipzig 1892. 

* The supentition indalged in by tbe image-worshippeis is shown bjr fhe epistle 
of Midukd die SUunnerer to Ludwig die Pious (Mansi XIV., p. 399); see Hefele 

IV., p. 40. 

* See also the decision of the 8th general Synod, sessio X. (Mansi XVI., p. 161). 
Ao Oriental Christian — an Armenian, but in this question all Orientals are agreed — 
writes at the present day : A Christianitjr which is stunted and disguised in pictorial 
forms, if it belongs to the Church, ue^ if it is determined by the history and the 

spiritual genius of a people, is much stronger and more justified than any concep- 
tions coloured by sectarianism or rationalism, however much these may appeal to 
modern taste (Karapet L c, p. 116). 
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itself in a plurality of graded ideas (original types) down to 
the earthly* The theme had, as the image^worshippers said* 
been akeady touched on by Basil ("the knowledge of the pro* 
totype comes through the image": ehUvoq ^ 7^Sivt4 rou dpx^ 
rvTTOu yiverm); Gregory of Nazianzus ("it is the nature of the 
image to be a copy of the prototype and of what is said": 

the Areopagite ("truly visible images are the seen [representa- 
tives] of the unseen" ift^wsTf ^tcivsq em ret hp»rk rav 
&op^m)\ Theodoret ("sin alone has no copy ") and others. * All 
that had been wanting was a correct understanding and a bold 
carrying out of the truth. And lastly, that nothing be left out, 
Aristotelian scholasticism found its account here also. It had 
been maintained long ago, and supported by reference to the 
pictures "not made with hands" (d%ttp07roi*jrx), that not paint- 
ing, but the tradition and law of the Church created the types — 
see also the decision of the seventh Council. But Theodorus 
Studita went still further.* To him the picture was almost 
more important than the correct dogmatic formula; for in his 
view the relation of the copy to the original was a necessary 
one, and there was complete identity in so far as while the 
material was different, the form (the hypostasis) was the same. 
Theodore maintained that the material was indifferent, but that in 
the form of the authentic pictures one possessed the real Christ, 
the real Mary, and the real saints. They all bore their proto- 
type in themselves, and this prototype was independent of the 
personal impress; it went on imprinting itself from picture to 
picture, at first spontaneously — ^for these nien caught at the 
absurdity of images not made with hands ui;v;>5;' xx£i''~:-''i~oi), 
tlien through the artist, if he reproduced the type faithfully.' 

With this science of images composed of superstition, magic 
and -scholasticism we may fitly close the development. The 

^ See passages io Gass. p. 319 f. 

' See 0pp. Theodori ed. Sirmond T.V. Here we have colleaed the Antirrhetic. 
(L— m.) c. IiMMDomachos, OmIuUttio Poematmn Iconomachonini, Questicmes piopo- 
aitae loonotittdiiS) the C^ita VII. adv. Iccteom., and th^ £p. ad Flaton. de cuhu ss. 
imng. The two books of epistles (I. c.) contain abundant material regarding the images. 

^ The chief passages are collected in grcnt nhiindanoe and art well arranged 
by Sirmond T.V. sub voce "Imagines" in the index. 
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Greek Church has almost entirely excluded plastic represent' 
ations, and its practice of art has, in consequence of the ban 
placed on it by the authentic" picture, never been anything 
but stunted. No one can deny that the image-worshippers had 
some justification in their controversy with the iconoclasts; and 
for Greek Christianity, as it was, image-worship was a vital 
question. But in the great conflict waged for a century by the 
Byzantine Church with the State, not only did its distinctive 
character, but [its freedom, depend on the issue. Great monks 
had tried to educate the Church up to the idea of freedom. 
In the flght to retain its character it was victorious; but in 
that for liberty it succumbed. 



CHAPTER V, 



Appendix.— Sketch of the History of the Genesis 
OF the Orthodox System. 

Origen had drawn up a system of Christian theology based 
on the four principles^ God, the world, freedom, and Holy 
Scripture, and depending on the old Catholic Church doctrine. 
It is the only original scientific system ever produced by the 
Greek Church. The conception of a scientific system of truth 
is in itself philosophical; it has not come from religion which 
consists rather in faith in revelation. But the science of the 
time had conceded a lofty place within itself to this very belief 
in revelation, and, on the other hand, it was an innate instinct 
of the Christian faith to give an account of itself. 

Origen's undertaking and the manner in which he carried it 
out contained as many repellent as attractive features for his 
Christian contemporaries and the future. As a whole it held 
its ground only in the narrow circle of friends and followers ; * 
but its effects were nevertheless incalculable. If Origen had 
recast the whole faith (Pistis) into a science (Gnosis) the imme> 
diate consequence, by no means intended by him, was that 
some of his gnostic (theological) propositions were introduced 
into the faith, and that conversely others were amended in accord- 
ance with the language of the anugiiostic Catholic Kerygma. 
The system was thus dislocated, and with good reason ; for it 
was a system, simply because in spite of its scrupulous regard 
for the Bible, history, and freedom, it had transformed history 
into a natural process. In opposing the notoriously heterodox 
points of the system — the pre-existence of souls, pre-teniporal 

^ Theo^o>^tu^, Origen's disciple, made a new attempt at constructing a system, 
s€e Vol. Ill.j p. 96. 
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fall of souls, eternal creatioa of the world, the doctrine of the 
transfigured body, and Apokatastasis — an attack was made, If 
not always consciously, on its principles which became conspi- 
cuous in these points. For the above doctrines were not append- 
ages which could be deleted; they rather expressed most clearly 
the fundamental thought of the system, that God is all in all, 
and that the doctrine of the Church was dealing with wholly 
inadequate symbols in concerning itself with the conceptions of 
the creation of the world in time, the historical fall and redemp- 
tion, the judgment, and a twofold final destiny. Men desired 
science, and there was, as in all ages, only one science; then 
it was simply that which Origen had represented. But at the 
same time none would abandon the traditional tenets as abso- 
lutely valid truths, partly in the interest of conservatism, partly 
because it was vaguely felt that scientific theology did not do 
justice to the distinctive character of Christian faitJi. That was 
the dilemma; but in one point all thinkers were agreed with 
Origen, viz., that the final aim of fetth and of the theology 
accompanied by asceticism, was participation in the knowledge 
and consequently the life of the Deity. They were all intellect- 
ualists, even, so far as we are acquainted with them, the earliest 
opponents of Origen, including Methodius.' And theology 
brought about in the case of nearly all of them a loss to faith 
incalculable in its consequences — the fading of moral responsibi- 
lity and of the conception of the jud^^ment. No doubt the 
"Judgment" was maintained as before, and that ag^ainst Ori^cn ; 
but the thought had lost and continued more and more to lose 
its all-commanding position in doctrine. 

i\t the beginning of the fourth century, ^ Christianity was, 
a.^ain in consequence of the theology, on the point of disrup- 
tion, i.uscbius has himself atlmitted the danger in the outward 
organisation, and it was a result of the cleavage in thought. 
Bishops spoke authoritatively in the East who had learned from 
Origen all sorts of ideas that put the doctrine of the Church 
in danger of running to seed. A compact school was in the 

* Besides him the earliest opponent? — after Demetrius — were Peter < f Alcxniuiria 
aod Eustathius of Antioch. Pamphilus aud Eusebius wrote agaiml Origen's eoemtes. 

' See the details in Vol. III., pp. 121 — 162. 
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field that, while it considered itself very scicntilic and genuinely 
biblical, yet without knowing or intendinL; it, secularised Christ- 
ianity. Constantine on the one hand, and Athanasius on the 
other, saved Christendom. Athanasius was no loUower of Ori- 
gen ; he was more akin to Irenneus. In giving the central place 
to the thought of Christ's essential unity with God, and in 
carrying it out, he also set the theology of the future, as it 
seems, on a new, or rather on the old Irena;an basis. But he 
was no theologian, or, better, he ceased to be one from the 
moment when he perceived the central significance of the above 
conception of faith. He hardly touched, let alone solved, the 
problem of correlating it with all the other results of contempo- 
rary knowledge, with the whole of natural theology*. He had 
enough to do in showing that a conception still alien, at any 
rate to the majority, and clothed in an unfamiliar word, was 
scriptural, traditional, and fundamental, and in obviating object- 
ions. A kind of sy.stem was rather constructed by the strict 
Arians — -Aetius and Kunomius — by means of Aristotelian philo- 
sophy. Every professed system up till past the middle of the 
fourth century was heterodox, ^vith the sole exception of that 
of Marcellus; but while he made a bold front against the whole 
doctrine of Origen, he seemed to fall into long refuted errors. 
His fate itself proves that one thing, in whose assertion orthodox 
and Arians were a;;^rced, was already inseparably bound up with 
the Christianity of the cultured, viz., the Neo-platonic doctrine 
of God and his revelation. The one party — the Arians — miglit 
supplement it with Aristotelianism, the other might give the 
widest scope to the conception of salvation embodied in Jesus 
Christ, but in the above fundamental thought both were agreed, 
and the common veneration of Origen is proof of this. ' Cyril's 
catechisms show the procedure followed in the catechetic instruc- 
tion of the cultured. They are based on the Symbol, and its 
separate points are proved from Scripture. Agreement with 
Scripture is sufficient ; it also guarantees, so to speak, the unity^ 
or, better, it suppresses the craving for strict unity. Revelation, 
as contained in the oracles of Scripture, was to satisfy all wants. 
The catechist did not indeed renounce rational ailment in 
• *■ On Arians and ortiiodoac, see Chap. I. 
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support of separate points of doctrine, but he did not offer 
anything like a system. On the other hand, traditionalism and 
the mysticism of the cultus were already strongly marked. Nor 
was the latter unconnected with Origen ; on the contrary, no 
theologian of early times did so much to further it as he. 

The transference of Athanasiiis' thought into the •scientific 
theology, iu .. into Urigenism, was the work ot the Capp.id(K ians. 
Among them Gregory of Nyssa was the most thorough adher- 
ent of Origen. Though not without some reservations, yet it 
can be said that he represented the fundamental conception of 
Origen.' His "Great Catechism" is the only writing of the 
fourth century which can be c iii}i;ir( d to the work ''De prin- 
cipiis"; but it contains a mucli narrower range of ideas, and 
is by no means, even in Gregory's own view, a complete work 
on dogma.* Next to the Cappadocians, Didymus of Alexandria 
is to be named as a disciple of Origen. It was of immense 
importance that, just before complete traditionalism settled on 
the Church, the«;e men took up the cause of theological science 
in Origen's sense, further, that at this very time men were 
found in the West to communicate the views of the Cappadocians 

• The reservations are, certainly, not unimportant. If Gregory also shared 
Origen's startinfj-pohu. viz., the antithesis of the spiritually divine and the sensuous, 
yet he had a more distinct grasp of the ootion of creatioa, and attempted to under- 
stand the sensuous as a necessary side of human nature. Finally, however, he 
■also regards the whole development explored by Christian theology as a cosmical 
process ; only the process does not appear so manifest as in Origen, who bendes 
had also, judging from Clement of Alex., introduced ideas alien to it. 

- I'A-erything in tlie ^' Great Catechism"' is rational. The author bej^ius by ex- 
pounding the doctrine of the Trinity as the just mean between Jewish monotheism 
and heathen polytheism. He also shows that it occurs in the Old Testauieut 
(c. i^). Then follows the acoouat of the doctrine of the Incarnation (c. 5 — 32), 
which forms the subject proper of the Catechism. It is treated from the most 
varied sides; the reason, nature, and result of the incarnation are discussed. It is 
proved from the essential attributes of God as well as the state of men; and it b 
shown that on the one hand it corresponds to Uie goodness, justice, wisdom, and 
power of God, and on die other pcesnpposes the condition of evil, death, and 
freedom in man. Christ became man for all, but he is the physician only for the 
virtuous. The old question why he appeared so Late is also (c. 29) dt>cus.sed. The 
conclusion is taken up witli expositions of Baptism, the Last Supper, and faith, 
which constitute the new birth, virtuous life (c. 33 — 40). Origen's conceptions, 
fhoi^ grouped round a new centre in tiiat of Athanasius, nm through the whole; 
this is still more conspicuous in some of tiie odier writings by the same autbor. 
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and Didymus to their native land, and» finally, that the Byzan- 
tine Qiurch never ventured to condemn the works of the 
Cappadodans — of Gregory of Nyssa. The last is especially a 
fact which cannot &il to excite astonishment; but what would 
have been left to the Greek Church from the siTcdi century down, 
if to the condemned doctors of the Church and their writings 
we had further to add the main works of Gregory of Nyssa. 
Since, however, the Church has steadily acknowledged the 
orthodoxy of the Cappadocians, * Origen himself has after all 
been always looked at as only half a heretic. Up to the present 
day the members of the two Catholic Churches do not know 
exactly how they ought really to regard him. He has remained 
a thorn in the flesh of the Church. 

At the close of the fourth century it was settled that the 
dogmas of the Trinity and the Incarnation constituted the faith ; 
for they were most intimately connected, and the former was 
fixed in terms of the Incarnation. The great Apollinaris, a 
systematic theologian and besides an opponent of Origen's 
method, and the Cappadocians established this conviction. By 
this means an immense gain was made on the one hand, but 
on the other not much; for what good did it do to confess 
these doctrines, as long as it was possible by means of philoso- 
phy to furnish very dift'erent versions of them, or while the 
infinite number of other tenets, which fell within the range of 
theology and required absolutel\- to be discussed in terms of 
the Symbol or of Holy Scripture, w ere destitute of any fixed 
form? We must again, or, rather still conceive the state of 
matters during the whole of the fourth century on to its close 
as being mutatis niuia?idis the same as when Gnosticism flourished, 
though a consensus of opinion was not wanting in the Church. 

* The Cappadociaixs were always held to be the foremost among theologians. 
Thus Theodore of Studion says (Antirrhet IL adv. Icouom., p. 123, edit Sirmond.) : 
JM^ ^ ii»VT4n»i» rtfv jufv^mordrm rwril^y, TpnyofAv ftiv t«0 $9»Aiy»v . . . 
Ba0-/A</ot/ ii ToS fieya^ov, and of the former (Iamb. 67, p. 766): Bfo»$Mv rk delec 

littpdvat rki etlperttf, Tov Mo-ptov srrvift^ati iv to7q ffotf Myot^ From the sixth 
century Gregory of Nyssa put his admirers in a precarious position by his nuuki- 
festly heterodox doctrines. They were hushed upj yet dieir andior is not placed 
by tlie Greeks of to-day on quite the same high level as Basilius and Gregory of 
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There was no recognised conception of the nature of the In- 
carnation, after the bold and sanguine attempt of Apollinaris 
had been rejected as heretical, and the hundred and one 
** doctrines" which floated round the Trinitarian and Christolo- 
gical dogma were as fickle and uncertain as the waves ot the 
sea. It was not known what belonged to the "faith", whether 
to include psycholo*:;'}', or natui d science. Everything offered 
itself, and nothing could be dec! ired indifferent witliout danger ; 
it was uiicertam, too, in what form it did belong to faith. No 
une knew how the Bible was to be interpreted, whether lite- 
rally, or typically, or spiritually ; no form of interpretation could 
be wholly accepted or wholly rejected. It was not known what 
was to be expected in a future state; and as much doubt pre- 
vailed about the beginning as about the end of things. Con- 
ceptions still existed of God, the earth, heaven, Christ, the 
glories of Paradise and the horrors of the judgment, like those 
prevalent among the old ** Saints" of the second century, and 
they were inmly held with less sanctity, but the same fanati- 
cism, by the new saints, the monks. 

On the other hand, both among monks and others, conceptions 
existed such as Origen cherished from which the many-coloured 
pictures and dramatic scenes had disappeared : men believed in 
eternal wea lds, the orig^inal affinity of the human spirit with God, 
in the one unfolding itself into the many, and the many necessarily 
returning into the one. And in the fourth century Christians, and 
even clerics, went beyond Origen. To them the coverings and 
masks into which he had transformed the realistic doctrines of 
the Church were still more transparent. A man was now a 
Christian because every one was or was becoming one; but he 
would not cease being a philosopher. It was hardly necessary 
to come to terms with the doctrine of the Trinity, for, one or 
two points being set aside, it was held to be correct, rational, 
and Platonic. The Incarnation caused greater difficulty, but 
the Cappadocians themselves had shown how it could be under- 
stood rationally. A still further step was taken; the humanity 
assumed by God was dealt with in a free and easy manner. 
Speculation found plenty of expedients by which to pare down 
the paradox and to reduce it to the level of the. intelligible. 
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But once one had formulated, somehow or other, his assent to 
the Trinity and Incarnation he was really free and could apply 
Greek learning ('EAA>jm>j ttxi^sU) as much as he pleased to 
Christian truth, interpreting its myths. ' Moreover, there were 
Christianised philosophers who succeeded by an artiiice in unit- 
ing the sublimest spiritualism with superstition ; they inculcated 
a ritualistic immanence of the pneumatic in material, if conse- 
crated, things, and transformed the whole world and history 
into a descending series of types and symbols, which appeared 
at the same time as effective vehicles of the divine. Creation 
was the evolution of the one into a world of ideas, symbols 
and types — every potency being the copy of a higher, and the 
pattern for a lower one ; and redemption was completed in the 
mysteries of thought and the cultus, which led from type to 
type, from j)Otency to potency, up to the all-embracing One. 
Thus lamblichus had taught; Neoplatonic philosophers of the 
fourth and fifth centuries followed him, and as they were in a 
position to conserve heathen mythologies and cults by this view, 
Christians transferred the conception and method to Christianity. 
To them the Incarnation no longer appeared as an isolated 
paradox; it was a special instance, or the verification, or neces- 
sary result, of the cosmical process. The great Unknown, who 
probably belonged to Alexandria, and who is called Pseudo- 
Dionysius, "in an elaborate conception of the world, smuggled 
into the Greek Church and its theology the Neoplatonism into 
which the other doctors of the Church had only dipped timidly, (?) 
and on this foundation he constructed his theoiy of tlie heavenly 
hierarchy, and its copy, the hierarchy of the Church**' * Diony- 

^ Nothing is more instructive here dian the study of the noble Synestus* 

Thousaiul^i must have held the same views as he at the transition from Uw fowA 
to the fifth century ; hut few possessed the honesty of this P.ishop or the clearness 
of his mind; see above all his letter to his brother Euoptius, when confronted by 
the question whether he should or should not accept die bishopric offered him. 
He was ihen still a Neoplatonist, and, diongh he afterwards modiiied his views to 
some extent, he never ceased to be one. But he openly declared that while he 
would not give up science, he would nccept outwnrdly the mythical wrapping (ri 
i* 4^iA0ftvdAv), since the people did not endure the clear light. — Even at the 
«kd of the fourth century, Church Fathers found it neoeasaxy to ojqpcwe the idea 
first broached by Celsus, that Christ had ttonrowed from Plato. 
< Steits, Jahrbb. XI^ p. 195. 

22 
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sius seems to be a realist in tiie sense of the Church: he lets 
everything realistic stand ; but it is all in fact simply a wrap- 
ping; nothing is and nothing happens which is not self-evolved 
in the process of the Cosmos. At the same time it is unmis- 
takable that, though the form by which it is expressed is not 
satisfactory, the nature of the good is })erceived — it consists in 
inner union with God. ' It was of inexpressible importance that 

* Ott the system of DionysilLs, see Steitz 1. C, pp. 197 — 229. The fundamental 
thought of Didiiysius is the nbsolute transcendence of God; hut God is to him, 
at the same time, absolute causality ; as causality he still stands outside of the 
world (the many), but yet the forces emaualiug from him can on the other hand 
be regarded as a self-reduplication {vtXXtewMirfa^tfim). Thus the attempt was 
made to combine the tbottgllt of tile transcendence of the One with Pantheism. 
This One i force and movement in virtue of tlu- 'ipai^ (x'y dm) dwelling in it, and 
thus it issues Jrum itself iu order to return to iuelf. This emanation, however, is 
identical -with the fixing of •Kfooftcitat and "rapaStiyfieertti tiie finite oonceiTed 
as pure forms exists from eternity in God himself, nay, treated and conceived as 
one, it is himself. In him and belonging to him the forces are always immaterial, 
undivided, identical. From the standpoint of Clod, accord intjly. the whole process 
of the world is simply pure self-movement; but viewed from beneath it is one of 
nnfolding, division, and descent, and again of ascent, untfieation, and return to 
the One. We must always maintain both, rest and movement, transcendence and 
immanence, unity and imiltiplicity. To ihi-, correspond the kntaphntic and tlie 
apophatic tlieoloj^ies. The former descends from God to things in order from the 
effects to draw conclusions as to the absolute, inexhaustible, nature of die One. 
The latter rises from things to God, in order to deny regarding him all that may 
be conceived^ and to find him exalted above the antithesis of error and truth, of 
not-beinf^ and being. The latter i< to Dionysius the more appropriate, but tlie 
two methods ought not to contradict each other; for tlie Deity is placed even 
above the autithesis formed by the statements of the apophatic and kataphatic 
dieology. In his fifth Epistle, Dionysius says (I., p. 594, ed. Corder) : i Utt^ 
yyoipot hrrl cnrfovirov 4^pf — ^how often since that has Ijeen repeated by mystics !— 
fv ^ KotroiKtlv 6 ©eoc \eyiretr xxt xopdrcc yi 'Svrt Stk riiv virtpixovvav ^avdrtfTa 
Ktu iiFfOtrtrefi mtrlp itk ri)v irtp^ohiiv r^^ uTrspova-tou ^UTOXv<T{ecQy iv tcCtm 
yfyvtrm 4r4U i yvMvm tu^ Hth et^iovfjifveq «vru rii i^t^ of^v fmik ytvirKftv, 
iAifldlC iv vwif Hfmrtv a*} y^Mrat ytyviiiLMmi. The thouf^ of God*s tran- 
scendence was the decisive point. To the unmoved mover every spirit, nay, every- 
thing in its own way -strives tn rise. " .\ nameless longing pa.sses through .ill the 
Veins of nature;"' God himself comci not nearer; but men can force themselves 
up to him. Evil consists in being separated from him; it is a pure negation; it 
does not exist in relation to God; for it is a negative in the sphere of the many, 
which yet in view of God constitute a non-material iinily : it the unnatural, 
that which does not correspond tn the natnre of the various lieings and things, 
each taken iu its distinctive ciiaraclcr. in su far as tliese ate, they are good; but 
in so far as they are not what they ought to be, they contain evil in themsdvcs. It 
remains obscure, however, how they cannot lie wlut ikusf ought. Is it due to the 
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from and after the sixth century the writings of the Unknown, which 
also betrayed the influence of Aristotle, were held to be the 
works of an Apostolic personage. Neoplatonism and the mysticism 
of the Cultus were thus declared to be part of classic Christianity. 

The representatives of the "common sense" of the Church 
at the end of the fourth century were quite aware of the 

multiplicatioii in itself, or to an unknown hindxanoe * In any case the good is 
union with God. At this point begins the most characteristic work of Dionysios, 

its mystical and scholastic feature. This union, like everything else, has its stages; it 
is consummated by puritication, illumination, and perfecting. .\s the sun dispels 
darkness, then fills everything with light, and brings it to perfection, ho also does 
the Deity. And everything in die Cosmos contributes to this process; it is die 
object and agent of redemption ; it is a universe of symbols which lead to God, 
but wliich cannot be entirely transcended in this world; for we only see through 
a mirror in a dark saying. The process itself is no pure process of thoii!»ht: thinking 
is only its acoompanimeiit; it is a process of the action of being upon being j 
therefore the symbol and the rite which ofkr diemselves to the feeling of die soul 
that is passive and yields itself up to them. Accordint^ly we have, at the close, 
the passive intuition, in which man no longer panici])ates in anything external, 
is no longer conscious of anything positive, but negativing all things, loses him- 
self in die inscrutable. Yet there is no negation from whidi it would not be 
necessary to separate the Deity by a v-rep ; the imagination must cast anchor before 
the portals of the inscrutable and incomprehensible. The purifying, illuminating, 
and perfecting rites are imparted to men by the heavenly and ecclesiastical 
hierarchies. But between lliese and llie Deity Dionysius has placed the Church 
doctrines of the Trinity and die Incarnation. The former has been outwardty 
treated orthodoxly on the whole, yet in sttdi ft way that it after all merely assumes 
the form of a Trinity in revelation; />., the persons are regarded as the first stages 
iu the multiplication of the Deity which is continued in the heavenly hierarchy: 
however, this way of looking at the matter is disguised from view. As regards 
the Incarnation, the system has naturally, no room (or it; for regard for die tran- 
soendmce of the Deity prevents it from recognising any incarnation, and in con> 
sequence of his immanence the \\ hole process of the Cosmos itself is the materialis- 
ing and manifestation of the Deity in the world. Yet the Incarnation is maintained; 
but, since this was imposnble^ it is not made the central pointy but serves as the 
foundation of various speculations, and the iUustration of valuable diou^its. The 
result of the Incarnation in Jesus is conceived as a raising of human nature to its 
highest power, and not properly as a fusion of two natures (yet we have the expression: 
Ksuv^ iieevipitof ivipynx)] for even, in the manifestation of Jesus the Deity remains con- 
cealed and incomprehensible Like all ^mbols and phenomena the Incarnation is in a 
certain sense a disguising of die Deity. Widi Jesus Dionysius also connects a few veaKatic 
Church doctrines as to redemption, victory over the demons, and ^tcytvtvix ; but 
the Incarnation really is tlie rejiresentation of (iod's unfolding of himself in general. 
As regards the actual redemption of individuals the main stress is placed in this 
system on the two hi^ardiies and die mysteries. These hioarchies are genuinely 
Neo-]datonic. The heavenly was formed by the graded choirs of angek (IViads, 
see Vol. III., Chap. 4) which tliemselves consecrated severally by the higher, consecrate 

22* 
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heterodoxies which existed in spite of, and side by side witfa^ 
the confession of the Trinity and Incarnation; some of them 
indeed were themselves not content with the generally received 
doctrine. They desired a God with eyes, ears and limbs, a 
resurrection of the identical body, and a visible glorious king* 
dom of Christ at the end of the world. Even an exceedingly 
cultured exegete like ApolUnaris made common cause with 
them in the last point. A founder was sought for hete- 
rodoxies; it was impossible to blame Manichaeism for every- 
thing. XAAifVfje^ was held to be the culprit, and there- 
fore also Origen, the man who was said, not without reason, 
to have introduced it into Christian theology. A passionate 
opposition was raised in Egypt among the Scetian monks, and 
in Palestine where Origen had many admirers. It was, above 
all, the narrow but honest Epiphanius who saw in Origen the 
&ther of Arianism and many other heresies. The comprehensive 
chapter against him in the former's Panarion (H. 64) is the 
first polemical writing we possess of ecclesiastical traditionaUsm 
against Origen ; it is by no means unskilful ; it does not confine 
itself to details, but disputes e /undam£nto the tide to a place 
in the Church of a theology such as Origen offered.^ The 
^'Expositio fidei cathoHcae ecclesix" appended to the Panarion 
shows, indeed, the complete inability of Epiphanius to give an 
account of the faith ; it loses itself as usual in irrelevant discus- 
sions, and the positive contents are extraordinarily scanty. But 
the attack on Origen (compare also the somewhat earlier " An- 

severally the lower; the historical Christ even had his place among thera. The 
eod«siflstical hierarchy consisted of Ae bishops, priests, and deacons; and the means 
iH^ich acted from beneath upwards were the six mystin'ies (see Cl»ap. IV.). In the 
work on the ecclesiastical hierarchy these mysteries are minutely exjilnined. Every 
openly heterodox opinion is, as generally, once more avoided. The Areopagite has 
given the Church an exposition of all the mystic rites, such as it had not possessed till 
then, in which eveiy act of the cultns has its peculiar, deeper reference and secret 
meaning. His exposition attaches itself in form to Chri tim l -^ma, and could 
therefore serve as a pattern to the Church thecilogians of the following centuries. 
As regards liie matter, indeed, the case is different; for the Christian dogmas them- 
selves merely appear as the dress of Neo-platontc ideas, to which the inflexible 
fotrn oflers a stulrfwm resistance." 

> H. 64 c. 73 ; St/, TLptyivtit Jtwd t9( 'BAA}fv<icij; ^auMm^ tv^Am^ic rov voBv 
i^^fxttrx^ Tov ;av TcT; TtiUlfi rot, xxl ySyomi airtU ^if fipMfut inXiiT^piou, it* A* 
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coratus") opened the first great controversy over the question 
-whether scientific theology as understood by Origen was l^i- 
timate or not. Walch has described the history of this controversy 
with his usual thorougliness. It is acknowledged how disagree- 
ably the action of Epiphanius disturbed the circle of Origen's 
monkish admu^ers, who were congregated in Palestine under 
the protection of the like-minded John, Bishop of Jerusalem. 
The dream that one might be both a pillar of the Church and 
a theologian like Origen was dissipated. Jerome preferred to 
Temain a pillar and to abandon Origen. After his desertion 
and his betrayal of his friend Ru6nus, he became the father of 
the ** science of the Church.*' To some extent he is a type of 
this ''science" up to the present day. It lives on fragments 
of the men whom it declares to be heretics. It accepts just as 
much from them as circumstances permit, and retains of the 
old what it can maintain with decency. It cultivates a little 
litcrahiess, a little allegory, and a little typology. It attacks 
all questions with a parade of freedom from prcjr.dicc; but 
•anything inconvenient it surrounds with a thousand nivcnted 
difficulties. It is proud of its free-thoug-ht in matters of no 
■importance, and hides itself finally, \vhcii lioi pressed, behind 
.a brazen stare. It characterises its tricndi. as "well-disposed", 
homines boniy and slanders its opponents. Where evasion is no 
longer possible, it states the inexorable historical fact as a major 
premise; to this it adds a minor taken from its prejudices, and 
then it solves the syllogistic problem by the aid of piquant 
conceits.' It can be incredibly frivolous and again pedantically 
learned, just as it suits. Only one question does not occur in 
its catechism, and it is always hard to drive it home, viz., what 
is historical truth? That is the science of — Jerome. 

' For a parallel to this characterisation compare Luther, Voni Papsittlium zu Rom 
-wider den hochberiOmiteii Romanisten zu Leipzig (Wemiarer Ausgabe, Vol. VL 304): 
Lieber Romanist) wer hat damn gezweitTelt. dass das alt Gesetz und seine Figuren. 
mussen ym Neuen erftillet werden - mnr; lu! fft deiner Mef terschaft hirj'inie'i iMr liLs 
Aber hie iioltestu dich lassen seheu uud beweysen deiue hohe Kunst) das die selb 
Erfulliug durch Petrum odder denu Bapst gescheh : Da schweygeatu wie ein Stock, 
da 2U reden ist, nnd schwetzist da nit not zv redenn ist. Hastu dein log^ca nit 
Imsb gelernet? Du probint die maiores, die niemant anficht, undnympst fur gewiss 
•die minoKS, die ydormann anfidit, und schlenssUt was Du wilt. 
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Epiphanius' breach with John led to the intervention of the 
Alexandrian Bishop Theophilus, who» at the time, still refused 
to yield to the **anthropomorphists*', and adhered to Origen's 
party. Rome also took part in the dispute which, settled as 
between the bishops, broke out anew between the two scholars. 
Rufinus was only able to defend Origen's orthodoxy by the 
doubtful assumption that "heretics" had corrupted his works 
But that helped neither him nor Origen. Origen was con- 
demned and Rufinus censured in Rome in A.D. 399 by the 
ignorant Anastasius. The errors charged against Origen (see 
Hteron. ad Pammach.) were, a subordinationist doctrine of the 
Trinity, the doctrine of the pre^dstence of souls and their con* 
demnation to enter into bodies, the view of the future conver- 
sion of the devil and tiie demons, the interpretation of the 
skins in Gen. III. to mean the body, the spiritualising of the 
doctrine of the resurrection of the body, the explanation of 
Paradise as spiritual, and the too extensive use of the allegori- 
cal method, etc. Not only, however, did Rome renounce Ori- 
gen, but Alexandria also. Theophilus saw that his power in 
Egypt would be shaken if he did not rely upon the masses of 
slupid and fanatical Coptic monks, the aiitlirupuinorphists, in 
whose circles a material Uod was dcicndcd in doggerel rhymes, 
and the ancieuL apocalyptic literature was greedily read. Theo- 
philus wheeled round, abandoned, and that with strong personal 
feeling, the admirers of Origen among the monks, and, with 
tlic api:)roval of Rome, hurled his anathemas against him. 
Jerome, ever on the alert to blot out the stain that attached 
to him from having once venerated the great theologian, trans- 
lated into Latin Theophilus' slanderous Easter epistle against 
Origenism, although he must have seen through its calumnies. 
In Constantinople, however, the fight waged by Theophilus 
against his former friends, the Nitrian monks, was followed by 
that agitation of which Chrysostom was a victim. It was the 
first violent attempt of the Alexandrian Patriarch, who by his 
alliance with the masses had won a secure position ni his own 
diocese, to get possession of the Constantinopolitan patriarchate, 
the capital, and whole Church of the East. 

Meanwhile it was only in the West that the iniluence of 
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Oiigea was really deeply shaken by these endeavours. Jerome 
persuaded the Western Qiurch that Origen was the father of 
Pelagianism ; Vincentius of Lerinum held htm up as an example 
along with ApoUinaris and other heretics; Leo I. considered 
hun a heretic, and Gelasius insisted that Jerome's criticism should 
be maintained in dealing with his worlra. * ' Orthodosgr held its 
ground unshaken as regards all the points of doctrine touching 
on the dogmas of the Trinity and Incarnation, which in the 
West were hardly ever subjects of controversy. Jerome now 
became the standard theologian and exegete. Everything ancient 
and distinctive, even where it did not lie in the direction of 
Origenism, disappeared more and more in the West. The 
Western Church became the Church of Jerome; but it became 
also — to its lasting benefit — the Church of Augustine (see Vol. V,). 

It was different in the East. The transformation of the con- 
troversy about Origen into a conflict l>etweeu two grcn.i Patri- 
arciis, in which Origen was soon lost sight of, and the rehabili- 
tation, belated indeed, of Chrysostom, favoured the impugned 
reputation of the great theologian. But even apart from this, 
his influence was too deeply rooted to be upset by a single 
bishop, no matter how powerful. His individuality represented 
the 'E?J.y,yr/.)i ttxiIsIx^ with which men would not dispense. They 
were wiUing to recognise the dogma of the Church, the 
doctrines of the Trinity and Incarnation; but they sought 
besides freedom to interest theinselves in (theological) science. 
The Church History of Socrates shows the undiminished in- 
fluence of Origen — see above Vol. III., p. 146 and elsewhere; 
even before Socrates, the celebrated Evagrius of Pontus had 
sturdily defended him, and Sozomen himself, monkish and 
narrow as he was, was no opponent of Origen. The outbreak 
of the Nestorian and Monophysite controversies as to the nature 
of the Incarnation soon thrust evei vllnng else into the back- 
ground, and procured for Origen' s cause a temporary peace. 

It is fitting that we should here take a glance at the Patri- 

' The so-called decree of (ielasius, which obtained a far-reaching iin])ortance 
in the West is also otherwi!>e important from tlie condemnation it pobsed on tiie 
whole of ewrlier Christiaa liteiatmw. The orthodox Churdi wss dctenninod to 
vilify and then to bury its own past In order to maintain nndisputed the fiction 
that it had always remained the same. 
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archate of Antioch and its neighbouring territories. The circum- 
stances there were wholly peculiar. The East swarmed with 
old and new sects. All sorts betook themselves thither, and^ 
beside the official Christianity only to be met with in Greek: 
cities, there existed an assortment of the most varied Christian 
conmiunions. Even in the fifth century the Bishops had to face- 
conflicts there which had almost died out in Rome, Byzantium^ 
and Alexandria, as early as the third century. Therefore the 
Bishops living in or sprung from that quarter sdU possessed 
the lofty conviction that they were constantly fighting the 
battles of the Lord, and hastening ii*om victory to victory. 
Nestorius, Theodoret, and others plume diemselves in their 
correspondence with their Western brethren on their merits as. 
antagonists of heretics ; ' even Chrysostom was their inexorable 
enemy. As a matter of fact, the continuance of these conflicts' 
was of vast consequence to the whole Church. Gnosticism and 
Manichaeism dodged the steps of the Eastern Bishops, and com- 
pelled them to adhere strictly to the ancient rcgula fidei with 
its antignostic impress. They could not. as in Alexandria and 
Constantinople, confine their interest to the Incarnation. They 
had to defend the doctrine, point by point, in its whole extent, 
and were thus pre\'entcd from casting themhclves into the arms 
of one transcendent idea. They were pious after the monkish 
fashion, hke the Egyptians; nay, their Bishops outdid those of 
Egypt in asceticism; they were not less realistic in what be- 
longed to the Cultus than the rest; they were as much to the 

* The later aiuignostic writings and com]>endiums, those of I'phraeni, Epipha- 
nius, Theodoret, Esuik, etc, are all, in so far as they are not mere extracts from 
older works, from the East Mohunmeclans, besides the later Ncstoriaa and Jacobite- 
scholars, confessedly turned their attention to the Christian sects still existing in 

the Fast, to one of which Islam owes the l)e>t of Its teachiiif^. Theodoret i=i full 
of self-praise over his actions, and si)oi-ts tlieui over and over again to prop up 
his imperilled orthodoxy. In £p. 8i (iV., p. 1141, ed. Schulze) he writes: nm^/M^ 

jfAAifv lutfiiiv EifvefucivSv — we see that the sects are tabulated according to their 
origin — TCTAifpw/xfvifv k«< aAA>fv 'AfSixvSv <Put} rif? SioyvcoT/xc; t parry acyov. 
Koi ilk T^v 6iteu X^f** ^^^^ ^f^*'' alptTitut'* vvfKti^^n ^<^av<ov. Ep. 145 

(IV., p. 1246) he tells how he fought steadily against Greeks, Jews, Arians, Euno- 
mians, Apollinarians, and Marcionites; ibid, p. 1252: vXiiev^ It itvptov^ rSv roff 
M9f:x:'moz TTtitTxz "^iTfoa-yiyxyov tu> Trxvxyt'i-i (Jxtt/V/xjct/. In Ilrtret. fah. I. 20 he- 
records that he had confiscated more than 200 copies of the Diatessaron. 
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hoiit vviien it was necessary to defend an old doctrine. But 
their scientific theologians —Palestine stands by itself — were not 
followers of Origen, and in their fights with heretics they could 
not use his teaching. ihcy used a more libcrnl and, again, 
a more rational, a less flighty, exeL;esis, and a sober ])hilosophy« 
Both these were given them by Lucian, and it was, lastly, one 
and the same school which extended from Lucian to Theodoret, 
and stretched far beyond the latter into the Christian schools 
of the Persian kingdom. 

The character and significance of this school have been dis- 
cussed above in various chapters — see especially Vol. III.^ 
ch. 3. It sharply contested Orij^en's hermeneutics, but did 
not vilify the great man. Its own exegetical and biblical-theo- 
logical method, with some admirable features, indeed, omitted, 
and a little of the literal and allegorical added, gradually be- 
came, in consequence of its appropriateness and thanks to the 
influence of Chrysostom, the ruling one. And the use of Aris- 
totelian philosophy in the Anttochene school was an indication 
for the future. But the ablest of the Antiochenes finally came 
under censure on account of his Christology, and, over and 
above his Christology, he was charged with various heresies, 
especially Pelagianism. In fact, his whole system, and he possess- 
ed a system to a greater extent than any other after Origen, 
was a rational one; it was natural theology without any tran- 
scendentalism. He is therefore a source of great difficulty to 
the Church up to the present time; it decline^ to go further in 
condemning hmi than the httii Council, indeed it only recog- 
nises conditionally the censure of the -'chapters''. Theodoret's 
work is without the boldness of Theodore, his anthropology 
and his doctrine of grace as well as his Christology approxim- 
ating to the traditional teaching. Among other thinj^s, he 
appended to his compendium of heretical fables a fifth book,. 
*• deiuv ^cyfzxruv £TiTOfi'^ " (an epitome of divine dogmas), ivhick 
must be described as the first attempt at a system after Origen, and 
which apparently exercised great influence on John of Damascus. 
This epitome " has a lofty significance. It combines the Trini- 
tarian and Christological dogma with the whole circle of the 
doctrines connected with the symbol. It reveals an attitude 
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as markedly biblical as it is ecclesiastical and rational. It 
throughout observes the just mean *\ It is almost complete, 
the Last Supper being omitted, and it especially takes realistic 
Eschatolog) once more into account. * It has adopted none of 
the obnoxious doctrines of Origen, and yet he himself is not 
treated as a heretic' An actual system this epitome is not; 
but the consistent sobriety and lucidity in the discussion of 
details, and the careful biblical proof lend to the whole a stamp 
of unity. It could not yet indeed give satisfaction, firstly^ 
because oi" the person,ilii\ of its author, and, secondly, because 
there was an entire absence of mysLicisui and Neoplatonisin 
from his doctrinal conception. 

In the second half of the fifth century everyone was occupied 
with the decree of Chalccdon. Cyril of Alexandria, the Christo- 
logian whom bishops and monks had understood best, had to 
reconquer his whole influence side by side with the creed of 
Chalcedon. The only two great theologians whom the Eastern 
Church has possessed — Origen and Theodore, the former a 
follower of Plato, the latter of Aristotle, both biblicists though 
in very dirterent ways, — were discredited, but not condemned. It 
was on the soil of Palestine, and among the monks there, that 
admiration for Ongen came into collision with that for Theodore. 
We are well informed as to the living spiritual movements in 
the cloisters of Palestine at the bec^inning of the sixth century. 
Origenism experienced a regular renaissance, although it had 
never died out.' Its ** peculiar doctrines", which had sprung 
from rational mysticism, were in particular taken up again, or 
at least declared to be arguable. The Cappadodans were 

* Theodoret discusses (i) the First Prime ijile and the Father, (2) the Son, (3) the 
Holy Spirit and the divine names, (4 — 9) creation, matter, seons, an^jels, demons, 
and man, (10) provideuce, (11 — 15} the Incarnation, and that in general as well 
«s in reference to sepante points of doctrine, e.g.^ the assumption of a real body 
of a soul, and genorally of the complete human natuxe, and the resuscitation of 
this nature, (16) the identity of the just .md l>fneficent Ood, (17) (iod is the author 
of both Testaments. (18) H.-iinism. (19) the resurrection, (20) the 'udgtnent, (21) the 
promise*, (22) llic .second adveul of Christ, (23) AntichrLsl, ^24) virginity, (25) 
marriage, (a6} second mairiage, (27 — ^29) fornication, penitence and continence. 

* Theodoret has not introduced him into hn catalogue of heretics. 

* Walch 1. c, p. 618 ff. ; M5ller in the R.-Encyld. XT., p. iti f.; L00&, Leon- 
tins, p. 274 ff.; Bigg, 1. c. 
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appealed to in support of their validity. Origenism was defended 
under \'cry different shades. There was an extreme ri^ht, and 
even pillars of orthodoxy were found on this side. ' and there 
was a left, which surpassed even Origea in darnig. lie led 
some of his ;Ldmirers over to the Areopagite and the Neo- 
Platonists. I he works of the Unknown \vere brought out, 
studied, and, as it appears, edited. Some went the length of 
undisguised Pantheism, like Stephen bar Sudaili, or the author of 
the book of Hierotheus, "On the hidden mysteries of the 
Deity."' No Gnostic of the second century had erected a nihilistic 
philosophy on the ground of Christianity so boldly as this writer.' 

But the admirers of Origen met with opponents in Palestine, 
not only among the dull herd of monks and the traditionalists, 
but also among the adherents of the sober science and Christ- 
. ology of Theodore of iMopsuestia. And, in addition, there was 
rising up a new power, Aristotelian scholasticism, which took 
possession of the monophysite as well as the orthodox dogma, 
but only concluded a firm alliance with the latter, through 
Leontius, the great opponent of Nestorianism and of Theodore 
— see above, p. 232 f. The Antiochene school was smitten with 
its own weipons. l lie great dogmas of the Church, hallowed 
by age, seemed to receive their sanction from the re-invigo- 

> LecmtiuS) as L006 has shown. 

* See tlte analysis of this extxaordinarily interesting wm'k, not yet printed, in 
Fcothini^m^s Stephen bar Sudaili, 1886, p. 92 f.; the writer ably calls attention 
also to the connection widi the renaisBanoe of Origenism. 

' Frothingham rightly says, j). 49 f. : "His system was openly pantheistic, or. 
to !^peak more ])hi1oso])hically, Pan-nihilistic 5 for. nccording to him, all nature 
even to the lowest forms of animal creation, being simply an emaoation from the 
Divinity-Chaos, finally returns to it; and, when the consummation hastalcen place, 
Ood himself passes away and eveiything ts swallowed up in the indefinite chaos, 
which he conceives to he the first principle and the end of being and which 
admits of no distinction." The contents of the five books are according to Fr. 
as follows: I. — On liod, the I'nivensal Essence and distinct exUtences. II. — The 
various species of motion, the ascent of the mind towards God, during which 
it must endure the sufferings of Christ. III. — The resurrection of the mind, the 
vicissitudes of its ccMiflict with the powers of evil, and its tinal identification with 
ChrisL IV. — The mind l)ecomes cue, first with Christ, then with the Spirit and 
tile Father, and finally becomes absoriied. V. — All nature becomes confounded with 
die Father; all distinct existence and God himself passes away; Essence alone 
remains. 
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rated Aristotelianism, because they were peculiarly adapted for 
dialectical treatmeiit. Thus the age of Justinian shows the 
Church of the East tn a state of the liveliest spiritual agitation. 
All the great powers of the past, Neoplatonism and Aristoteli* 
anism, Origen and Theodore, were again living forces ; a new 
combination was drawing near, and all eft'orts to stifle by con- 
ciliar decrees the living spirit m the Church seemed tu have 
been vain. Hut the movements were but limited in extent and 
energy; the "new combination" was lo truth the death of real 
science— a thinking which started in the middle of its subject^ 
and for whicli that which was alone worth reflection was held 
to be beyond the range of discussion. Trifling monks, who- 
excommunicated and denounced each other, talked big; and 
there sat at Constantinople an emperor who, himself a theolo- 
gian, thirsted for the fame of creating a uniform science as well 
as a uniform belief. The dispute of the Palestinian monks and 
the scholasticism of a theologian like Leontius gave him his 
chance. The Emperor did not need to publish an edict re- 
quiring: the followers of Origen and Theodore to annihilate one 
another ; they took care of that for themselves. The spectacle 
of the two "sciences", of Origen and the Antiochenes, tearing 
each other to pieces, in the age of Justinian, lias something 
tragi-comical about it, recalling the tale of the two lions. The 
fifth Council confirmed this, after the Emperor had himself, in 
his epistle to Mennas, declared, and Vig^lius with other Patri- 
archs — had repeated, the con ii mnation of Origen. The fifteen 
anathemas against Origen, ■ on which his condemnation at the 
Council was based, contained the following points, (i) The 
preexistcnce of souls and Apokatastasis ; (2) the doctrine of the 
upper world of spirits, their original e(}uality, and their fall ; 
(3) the view that sun, moon, and stars belonged to this world 
of spirits, and had also fallen ; (4) the doctrine that the differ- 
ences in the bodies of the spirits was a consequence of this 
fall: (5) the opinion that the higher spirits become lower ones, 
or men, and vice versa ; (6) Origen's doctrine of creation, and 
that it was not accomplished by the Trinity; (7) the Christo> 

1 Compare with this the ten anathenMS in the episUe to Mennas and the Vitse 
Sabse, Euthymii and Cyriaci, Loofs 1. c, p. 290 f. 
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logy which taught that Christ became for all grades of spirits 
— each in its own form— tiiat which he had become for men 
through the Incarnation, so that he assumed different bodies 

and received different names; (8) the contention that the Logos 
was only to be called Christ by a misuse of language {xxra-^ 
Xf'47rixug)y that accordingly a distinction was to be drawn be* 
tween them; (9) the opinion that not the Logos, but a crea- 

turcly mind (v;i;-:) which he had assumed became man; (10) the 
asserliun of the spherical and ethereal form of the resurrection- 
budy, and of the annihiLilion of the material body; (ll) the 
interpreting of the judgnicnt to mean this annihilation, and the 
view that at the end of the world there wmild only exist non- 
material nature (spirit); (12) the view that the Logos united 
with every man and spirit as he had done with the v^Dr he 
had assumed ; heresy of the Isochristians who appealed to 
Origen, see, besides, Methodius; (13) tlie assertion of the simi- 
larity of the vouc, called Christ, to all other rational beings; 
(14) the view of the ultimate cessation of all plurahty of per- 
sons and -of multiplicity of knowledge (gnosis), the doctrine of 
reversion to unity and of apokatastasis ; (15) the view of the 
identity of the pretemporal with the final life of spirits. 

Since the "Three Chapters" were condemned at the same 
time, Origen and Theodore were both got rid of. ^ The latter 
found more energetic defenders than the former; but the major- 
ity of his admirers held aloof. The fact that the Augustinian 
West took up his cause best shows that we must not over- 
value this championship. The condemnation of the "peculiar 
doctrines" of Onj^enism meant much more. Henceforth buoys 
were laid down, which marked off the Neo-platonic channel in 
which men moved under the rruidancc of the " apostolic " 13io- 
nysius. Orifrcn's doctrines of the consummation, and of spirits 
and matter might no longer be maintained. The jvidpcment was 
restored to its place, and got back even its literal meaning. 
The mysticism of the Cultus was carried continually further; it 
received a new impetus; but it adhered much more closely to 

> The religious policy of Justinian and the fifth Council hod accordingly die 

same significance fw the (orthodox) East as the so-called Gelasian decree for tlie 
West. In the fonner as in the laXxr histoiy was extinguished and theology fettered. 
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tradition. The anti-gnostic regula fidei was finally restored, and 
the great cultus-m3rstic of the seventh century not only respected 
it, but worked within its lines. Maximus Confessor held the 
same relation to the Areopagite, as did the Cappadocians to 
Origen, and Theodoret to Theodore.* But he was not only a 
m3^tic; he was also a scholastic and dialectician. There were 
no longer any theologians who reflected independently ''de 
principiis." God, the world, freedom, Christ, and Scripture were 
no longer the 6rst principles, but, instead, the fixed doctrines 
regarding them drawn from tradition. Science took for granted 
the foundations guarded by the Church, and passing to the 
upper story went on building there. A latent free thought, 
indeed, still remained. If everything was symbolical and figur- 
ative, then, no matter how closely the spiritual might be combin- 
ed with the material, the idea could not perish that die theol<^an 
who was in a position to grasp die subject matter did not 
require figures. While mysticism and scholasticism might not 
shrink from a figurative philosophy in the most daring sense 
of the term, they could not stifle the view that took every 
sort of figure and all history as a covering, nor could they 
blame the sc. f criticism of the Christian who was ashamed of 
being confined in this body. ' 

For learning {^zxHTie) the Cappadocians tlie two Gregorys, 
next to them Allianasius and Cyril) were rc:^'^:Lrded as the prin- 
ci|Kil ;r>ithorit!cs , lor mystagogy {f^-j'j 7X'/:<:'-/tx), the Areopagite 
and Maxinius; for philosophy, Aristotle; and for homiletics 
{sfAiAixj, Chrysostom. The man, however, who embraced all 
that, who had transferred the scholastic dialectic method, which 
had been brought by Leontius to bear on the dogma of the 
Incarnation, to the whole splicrc of the ** divine dogma " as 
that had been fixed by Theodoret, was John of Damascus. 
Through him the Greek Church gained the orthodox system, 
but not the Greek Church alone. John's work was no less 

> See on htm the Art. of Wagennuuin in the R.>Encyld. and Steits XL, p. 209 ; 
on the Cultus-mystics Sophronius of Jenualem and Gennanus of Constantinople, see 
Steitz XI., pp. 238 f. and 246 f. 

2 The snying is due to Porphyr)' who has used it of Plodnus (Vita I.): TlAM- 
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important to the West.' *'He was the cope-stone of antiquity 
and the transition to a new age, because his writings^ translat- 
ed into Latin, became confessedly a foundation of the mediaeval 
theology of the West" He was above all a scholastic. To 
him each difficulty was but an incitement to split up notions 
artificially, and to find a new one to which nothing in the 
world corresponds except that very difficulty which the new 
notion was meant to remove. John even put the fiindamental 
question of mediaeval science, that as to nominalism and realism ; 
and he solved it by a modified Aristotelianism. All doctrines 
were in his view given already ; he took them from findings of 
the Councils and the works of recognised Fathers. He held it 
to be the task of science to edit them. In this way the two 
chief dogmas were introduced mto the drcLe of the doctrines 
of the old antignostically interpreted Symbol. A very modest 
use was made of the allegorical explanation of Holy Scripture. 
The letter ruled wholesale, at any rate much more thoroughly 
than in the case of the Cappadocians. In consequence of this, 
natural theology was shut out from sight; it was hedg^ed round 
b}- extremely realistic Bible narratives confidingly accepted. ' 
But the most serious tact was tliat the close connection uhich 
in Athanasius, ApoUinaris, and Cyril of Alexandria had united 
the Trinity and Incarnation, or do^ma in general, with the 
thought of salvation, was completely loudened. Tins process 
had begun with the Council of Chalcedon, and John had a 
mass of dogmas which it was necessary to believe; but they 
had ceased to be clearly subordinate to a uniform conception 
of their purpose. The object which dogma once served as the 
means renianied ; but the means had changed. Instead of dogma, 
we have the Cultus, the mysteries, into which Book IV. enters 
(IV. 17 — 25 are to be recrarded as appendices). In consequence 
of this the system is destitute of inner vital unity. ' It is really 

> See Bach, Dogmengesch. des Mittelalters I., p. 49 ff. Bach begins with good 
rea;son, pp. 6 — 49, with Dionysius and Maxinius. 

* Yet the ralionnl method was by no means given up, on the contrary, it was 
retained; see, e.g.^ the nitioiial arguments for the Trinitv, 1. 6, 7. 

> The plan of the work is as follows : Book I. discusses the DeiQT) Ae Trinity 
and the attributes of God ; Book II. the creation, angels, paradise, and man, giving 
an elaborate psychology ; Book lU. the Incarnation^ the two natures^ and Chriato- 
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HISTORY OF DOGMA 
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not an account of faith, but of its presuppositions, and its unity 
depends on the form of treatment, the high antiquity of its 
doctrine, and Holy Scripture. The dog^mas had become the 
sacred inheritance from the classic antiquity of the Church, but 
they had, as it were, fallen to the giound. The worship of ♦ 
images, mysticism, and scholasticism ruled the Church. The 
two latter bore much fair fruit in after times; for the spirit 
which strives towards God cannot be stifled by anything, and 
is capable even of constructing a restru ted science. Hut the 
history of doL;ma came to an end in the Greek Churcii a thou- 
sand years ago, and its reanimation cannot easily be conceived. 
A reformation could only set in in the cultus. The adoption 
of a few Catholic or Protestant ikt ologiunena in later catechisms 
and books of doctrine has hitherto been without effect, and will 
in the future hardly obtain any. 

Independent theology had been extinguished in the churches 
of the East; but alongside these churches there arose all the 
more energetically, from the seventh century, the sects, old 
enemies in new forms. Marcionites (as Paulicians) and Mani- 
cha;ans, and in addition many other curious bodies, the neces- 
sary products of religious movements among tribes falling into 
barbarism, and but little trained by the Church. On the 
shaping of the dnrrmas of the Church these sects exerted not 
the slightest influence ; and for that very reason they do not 
belong to the history of dogma. ' 

logy — see above, Chap. 3, conclusion; Book IV. oonttnues iihe Christotogjr up to 
Chap. 8 and di«n discusses — ^ver>' characteristically — ^baptism, including the fifi^av, 

faith, the sign of the cross and faith, adoration towards tlie East, the mysteries 
(the Eucharists), Mary tlie mother of God and tlie ^eiiealoj,^' of Christ, the venera- 
tion of the saints and llieir relics, pictures and, only then. Scripture. To the 
cbapter on Scripture a series of chapters are appended containing henneneutical 
rales for &e exposition of Scripture, dealing with die .statements regarding Christ — 
where we hnve a precise di>tiiicti<Mi made between the TpOToi of the hyitost.itic 
union — those concerning (lod in liis relation to evil, the apparent existence of two 
principles^ the law of God, and the law of sin and the Sabbath. The conclusiou 
consists of chapters on virginity, circumcision— the position of these headings is 
reversed— on Anti-Christ and the lesuiiection. 

> Besides the old researches of Engelhaidt (1827), Gieseler (1829, 1846^ 1849), 

see now Bollinger, Beitr. z Sectengesdi. des MittelaUeis (1890) and Karapet Ter 
Mkrttschian, Die Paulikianer (1893). 
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Again, this history has nothing to say about the scientific 
life of the Byzantine Church, or the many theories and disputes 
"which arose out of it, and, on the other hand, from mystical 
speculations; for all that had little or no effect on dogma. 
No doubt an isolated theological question was decided at this 
or that Synod ; or individual theologians elaborated in a praise- 
worthy fashion theological conceptions, as e^,^ in reference to * 
ihe crucifixion of Christ, atonement, and substitution; no doubt 
another ratiier important dispute— the Hesychastic controversy — 
agitated the Church in the fourteenth century; but dogma, and 
to some extent the Church itself, remained ultimately tmaifected. 
For centuries the intellectual work of the Church consisted in 
the development of Church legislation, and its theologians either 
wrote on exegesis, history, and biography, following traditional 
patterns, or composed ascetic books. 

Finally, to the history of dog^ belongs neither the develop- 
ment of the schism with the West, nor the silent process, in 
which the Eastern Church has t^ken over, since the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, a great deal from the ecclesiastically 
more vigorous West. Apart from the "filioque** discussed 
above, the development of the schism was not determined by 
dogmatic factors, and the silent process' which lasted up to 
the end of the seventeenth century, and to which the Church 
■owes, e.g,y the settiing of its Canon of the Bible, the doctrine 
of the seven sacraments, a kind of doctrine of transubstanti- 
ation, a more certain doctrine of purgatory, development of 
the doctrines of sin and grace, a more sharply defined theory 
and practice of the sacrament of penance etc., has come to an 
end at a time when we have accurate knowledge, and wUl 
perhaps never be fully explained. The only definite dogmatic 
interests shown in it are anti-protestant. 

' Compare as to tliis Kattenbusch, Vergleicheude Confessionskunde I. passim. 
The geneial intellectual life in Eastern Rome is best, discussed in tlie excellent 
vork of Krumbaclier, Gesdu d. Byzant. Litteratur, Mdndien, 1891. 
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